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PREFACE. 



Whatbvee variety of opinion may exist as to 
the absolute merits of Aldrich's Logic^ there are 
many considerations which recommend a new 
edition of that work, as by far the most convenient 
mode of supplying an acknowtedged deficiency in 
the studies of the University. The majority of 
Teachers 'will probably agree with me in regarding 
the dry skeleton of a Latin Manual as better 
adapted to the discipline of beginners than any of 
the more elegant^ but somewhat diluted Essays of 
the present day: to which must be added the 
consideration, that Latin is the original language 
of many of the technicalities of the subject, which 
cannot be so conveniently leamed through the 
medium of a translation. But among the Latin 
Compendia, that of Aldrich has long reigned 
almost exclusively in Oxford; nor would it be 
easy to select any rival m^ual of such decided 
superiority as to couQtierbalanoe the evils neces- 
sarily attendant on all vi^lent changes in a long- 
established system. DeSidiefit as the work unde- 
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VI PREFACE. 

niably is in many of the prominent features of the 
Scholastic Logic, its very deficiencies render it in 
some respects preferable to a more faithful expo- 
nent. The criticism of the present age has con- 
tributed much towards a more just appreciation of 
the merit3 of the mediaeval Philosophy ; but he 
must be a bold champion of reaction who would 
advocate the complete disinterment of the Logic 
of the Schools. Who would desire now to oppress 
the Student with the heavy burden of modals, or 
to bewilder him with the mysteries of Suppositio, 
Ampliatioy Restrictio, and the whole farrago of the 
Parva Logicaliaf Omissions of this character 
may, with equal probabihty and more charity, be 
attributed to the sound judgment of the University, 
than to the ^ecline of the Professorial System and 
the incompetency of CoUege Tutors'. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that 
there is much to be added to this or any other 
Compendium, to enable it to meet the demands of 
the existing University Examinations. This will 
at once be admitted by all who have had any 
recent practice in tuition ; it may be easily ascer- 
tained by any who will take the trouble of com- 
paring the contents of the book with those of 
any of the present examination-papers. To this 
deficiency, the increasing study of the original 
writings of Aristotle has not a little contributed. 
But the transition from the bare text of Aldrich to 

» See Edinburgh Review, No. 1 15. p. 196. 
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that of Aristotle is far too abrupt to be beneficial 
to the Student. Occasionally indeed he may 
recognise an old friend in a new dress ; but the 
difierence of language^ order^ > and manner of 
treatment will conceal from the unpractised eye 
most of the passages in which his Latin successors 
have attempted any thing more than a bare 
translation of the words of the Stagirite. 

In this respect^ it is hoped that the numerous 
references to^ and quotations irom, the Organon^ 
which will be foimd in the following pages^ will 
contribute in some degree towards a most important 
object^ — the clear discrimination between those 
portions of the system which belong to the original 
work of Aristotle, and those for which we are 
indebted to subsequent Logicians. For a like rea- 
son, in my references to the latter, I have occa- 
sionally endeavoured to fiimish some information 
as to the author and the period of the innovation. 
Nothing is more strongly to be reprehended than the 
slovenly practice of referring in general terms to 
the Logic of the Schoolmen ; as if every individual 
of that body had written a distinct treatise on the 
subject, or as if those who have were a race of 
harmonious commentators, whose labours exhibit a 
supernatural uniformity, such as tradition narrates 
of the translators' of the Septuagint. What would 
be thought of a reference in general terms to the 
doctrine of the Greek Philosophers ? Yet Aristotle 
scarcely departed more widely from Plato, than 

b2 
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did Abelard from William of Champeaux, or 
Occam from Scotus. In some cases it is indis- 
pensable to the right understanding of doctrines 
and modes of expression^ to know when and by 
whom they were first introduced into Logic. If, 
for example, as in the treatment of the Predicables 
and of Definition, we find language held neither by 
Aristotle nor by Porphyry, expressly insisted on 
by one sect of the Schoolmen, and as expressly 
repudiated by another, there can be no doubt 
what views, whether right or wrong in themselves, 
must be adopted as a necessary basis for the inter- 
pretation of that language. 

Of my own very imperfect acquaintance with the 
post-Aristotelian Logicians, I am well aware. But 
when the alternative Hes between the postponement 
of the present work to an almost indefinite period, 
and the attempting it firom such resources as I can 
at present command, the necessity that has long 
been felt for something of the kind, will, I trust, 
be allowed as some apology for the deficiencies of 
the execution. 

One other point remains to be noticed. In com- 
menting, whether for explanation or correction, on 
the language of a manual so brief as that of Aldrich, 
there is no tutor but must have felt the diflSculty 
of attaining the happy medium between dogmatic 
assumption on the one hand and prolix discussion 
on the other. It is possible so to bewilder a pupil 
with premises that he shall utterly lose sight of the 
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conclusion : it is possible so to overwhelm him with 
assertion, as to leave him no choice but that of 
blind submission to the ipse dixit of his tutor or 
the ipse scripsif •of his text-book. The same 
difBculty raeets the editor. In controverting 
the positions of a work which for more than a 
century and a half has enjoyed the sanction of 
the University, somewhat more of the verecunde 
dissentio is becoming than can always be comprised 
within the necessary limits of a foot-note. The 
further discussion of such points in an Appendix 
has in some instances unavoid^bly produced a 
certain amount of repetition. This however, though 
injurious to the form of the work, will, it is hoped, 
not render it the less serviceable to that not in- 
considerable class of students 

A few passs^es omitted in recent editions of the 
Compendium have been restored in the present. 
This, however, has been done but sparingly. An 
account of the Arbor Porphyriana has been trans- 
ferred to the first chapter from its original place in 
the Penw Logica. Thc obvious utility of the 
insertion will, it is hoped, warrant the liberty in 
this single instance taken with the text 

The references to Aristotle have been adapted 
to the Oxford reprint of Bekker's text. In 
Germany, a custom seems to be gaining ground 
of referring to the pages of the Berlin edition, 
but that work has not been sufficiently circulated 
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here to make the example convenient to foUow. 

Of the Isagoge of Porphyry, Buhle*s edition has 

been used. With the Greek Commentators, my 

chief acquaintance has been made through the 

medium of the Berlin Schoha coUected by Brandis, 

to which, as the most accessible edition, reference 

has in general been made. Boethius is quoted 

from the Basel edition of 1670. The other quo- 

tations will in most instances speak for themselves. 

To the present edition is prefixed an Intro- 

duction, containing a short historical account of 

logical writers, ancient and modern, which, though 

necessarily cursory and incomplete, will, it is hoped, 

be found more satisfactory than the notices which 

can be gathered from most English works of a 

similar character. In the compilation of this 

sketch I have derived considerable assistance from 

the valuable Essay of M. St. Hilaire ; and in the 

revision of the earlier part, from the learned and 

able Geschichte der Logik of Prantl, the first 

volume of which appeared in 1855, and the second 

in 1861. Mr. Blakey's elaborate History of 

Logic has heen occasionally consulted ; but his 

principle of classification and examination is too 

different from mine to enable me to make much 

use of his labours. My critical views of Logic are 

briefly exhibited in the second part of the Intro- 

duction, and have been published at greater length 

in a separate work. Some apology is perhaps 

needed for the references to this work which will 
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be found in the foUowing pages, especially in the 
earlier portion. But I have long been of opinion 
that Logic, as generally taught, requires constant 
illustration from Psychology, and that the earlier 
part of Aldrich's text in particular is especially 
liable to be misunderstood without some such 
assistance as it was one principal aim of the 
Prolegomena Logica to supply. My obligations 
in the present work, as in that, to the writings of 
Kant, of M. Cousin, and of Sir William Hamilton, 
require special acknowledgment ; to these works 
must beadded here the logical works of Professor 
Trendelenburg, Waitz's excellent edition of the 
Organon, and Biese*s *' Philosophie des Aristo- 
teles." My thanks are also due to Professor De 
Morgan, and to Mr. Chandler, Fellow of Pem- 
broke CoUege, for valuable assistance in correcting 
the present edition. 
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PART I. HISTORICAL. 

Althouoh tbe writings of Aristotle are the source firom History of 
which the science of Logic is pnncipally derived, it isxx)gic. 
remarkable that there is no single name sanotioned by 
the Stagirite himselfy under which can be comprehended 
either the whole coUection of treatises known by the 
name of tbe Organon, or the whole subject of which they 
treat. Aoyix^, as the name of an art or science, is not to 
be found in his works, and the cognate terms Xoyixd; and 
Aoyixtf^y are used in a very different sense from that 
which has subsequently been given to them*. The 
hgical syllogiam of Aristotle is opposed sometimes to the 
anak/ticaly sometimes to the phgsical, sometimes to the 
demofutrative syllogism; and signifies a process of 
reasoning from general principles of probability, as 
distinguished from one of wbich the principles are 
elicited by special contemplation of a given object or 
notion^ It is therefore opposed, alike to the demon- 
strative reasoning, in which necessary truths are resolved 
into the axiomatio principles on which tbey depend, 
and to that by which physical phenomena are referred 
to general laws of nature. 

The first use of the term Logic^ as the name of a 
science, is probably later than Aristotlcy and to be re- 

• Gf. Anal, Pati, i. 22. in. i. 24. U. ii. 8. 3. Top. i. U. 4. Phyg, iii. 3. 2. 

^ See Qassendi, Logicee Procemium init, Biese, Philoaophie des Jrisiottles, 
Yol» i. p. 183. Waitz, Orgarum, vol. ii. p. 863. Trendelenbnrg, Eiementa, 
p.47. 
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ferred to Zeno the Stoic. Tbe division of Philosophy 
iuto Logic, Physics, and Ethics, probably originated 
with this Philosopher% and the use of the name Logic in 
Gicero is principally in relation to the Stoical doctrines^ 
For the application of the term to the contents of the 
Aristotelian Organon, the Greek commentators upon 
Aristotle are our earliest extant authority. Alexander 
of AphrodisiaSy the oldest of these whose works have 
come down to us% speaks of ^ Aoyix^ xa) o-uXXoyiorixii 
wgayiJMriioi as containing under it chroSeixrix^, $iaXexTixi7, 
wngournxiij and o-ofKrrix^'. Here, while Dialectic retains 
its Aristotelian sense, Logic is extended so as to include 
the syllogistic theory in general, and its particular appli- 
cations to necessary and probable matter. A similar 
extension of Dialectic is found in the commentaries of 
David the Armenian'; and Philoponus uses both terms 
as synonymous, and in tbe same extent^. 

^ Laert. vii. SO. Fseudo-Plntarch, De Plac, Phil. i. 1. This division is some- 
times attributed to Plato. (Cf. Oicero, Qutest. AcadA. JO. De Fin. i. 22. 
Euseb. Preep, Evan. xi. ] . Augustin, De Civ. Dei, viii. 4.) But none of the 
three names occur iu any of the extant Platonic writings ; aud a different 
division of sciences into cognitive and practical is intimated by Plato 
himself, Polit. p. 258. Indeed thc state of philosophy in Plato*s daj 
would hardly allow of the Stoical division being made. Cf. Van Heusde, 
Initia Phil. Platon.-p. 41. 317. Aristotle's supposed adoption of the same 
threefold classification is still more questionable ; being founded on a 
misinterpretation of Topics, i. 14. 4. and at variance, as weU with the 
earliest commeotary on that passage, as with Aristotle^s constant use of 
the word XoyiK^tt and with his well-known division of theoretical Philo- 
sophy into Physics, Mathematics, and Theology. 

* Tu8c, Qtt€e8t. iv. 33. Cf. Trendelenburg, Elementa, p. 47. 

* The Paraphrase on the Ethics, attributed to his predecessor Andronicus 
Bhodius, is spurious. Its real author is probably Heliodorus Prusensis. 
See Sainte-Croix, Examen CritiqMe des Anciem Sietoires cTAlexandre le 
Orand, p. 524.' 

' Scholia, p. 141. a. 10. The testimony of Boethius {In Top, atc.p.766.) 
would seem to refer this usage of the word to the elder Peripatetics, but 
we must reject his reference to Aristotle. 

I Scholia, p. 18. a. 84. Waitz, vol. ii. p. 437. 

•• Scholia, p. 143. a. 4. 
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Two names Banctioned by Aristotle are applicable to Names 
parts, but to parts only, of tbe Organon. These areAristotie. 
Analytic and Dialectic. Tbe former term is applied by Analytio. 
Aristotle to the four books which treat of the sjllogism 
and of demonstration^, and appears to denote the reso- 
lution of the reasoning process into its scientific forms. 

This word is the most nearly synonymous with the 

■ 

modern Logic of any used by Aristotle himself ; but it 
embraces the process of Reasoning only, to the exdusion 
of Conception and Judgment*". Dialectic is a word pro- Dialectic. 
bably inrented by Plato^ though afterwards applied to 
the works of earlier philosophers, e. g. Zeno the Eleatic. 
In its Platonic sense it denoted the highest of all 
sciences ; that which^ takes cognisance of the eternal 
and immutable, of being in general and its attributes, 
and thus has insight into the universal principles upon 
which ali other knowledge is dependent"*. It thus 
corresponds in matter, though different in form, with 
the first Philosophy or Theology of Aristotle, afterwards 
called Metaphysics. The name Dialectic had reference 

* Galen {de iibris propriist ch. 11.) Ra>N that the title Analyiica is not 
Arisiotelian ; the Prior Anal^iics heing called by their aathor ircpl irvhKO' 
yta/jLov, and the Posterior, ircp) &iro8cl(«a»f . This tesiimony is accepted by 
M. St. Hilaire, Memoircy p. 42. But the name &yaAvTcfc& occurs too 
frequently in Aristotle'^ own writiugs to warrant this vieWi unless we 
Buppose (which is very improbable) that all the references have been , 
interpolated by a later hand. Cf. Waitz, vol. i. p. 367. The distinction, 
however, between Prior and Posterior Analytics is not recognised by 
Aristotle, and we may perhaps conjecture that the name hvoLKvriK^ was 

given by him to the entire four books, each dirision being also disdn- 
goished by its own tiUe, as mentioned by Oalen. 

' Cf. An, Pr. i. 83. 2. Tohs yrytmi/jLfvovs o^vWoyurfiobs hfoX^ifiw ^is rit 
irpotif^lUva ffxh/^ara, Cf. Trendelenburg, Eiemenia, p. 47, Waitz. vol. i. 
p. 866. The analyiical meihod of inquiry, attributed to Plato by Laertius, 
iiL24.is his method of division, ezemplified especially in the Sophittes md 
PoUiicua ; though he does not give it the name of analysis. 

* See Phiedrus, p. 266. Laert. iii. 24. Cousin'3 Plato, voL vi. p. 450. 

■ PheedruM, p. 276. Sophisi. p. 253. Repub, vi. p. 510 sqq. vii. p. 521 . 534. 
Cf. Van Hensde, Tnitia, p. 247. 
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to the oolloquial form, whioh, whether in solitary medi- 
tation, or in oonversation .with others, Plato regarded as 
the true method of eliciting and comraunicating know- 
ledge°; a view intimately connected with his doctrine 
of ideas, and with the theory which placed all knowledge 
in reminisoence. The Dialectic of Aristode holds a far 
lower position, being merely the act of disputing by 
question; of attacking and defending a given thesis 
from principles of mere probability, such as the opinions 
of men in general, or of the majority, or of certain 
eminent authorities. The Difdectical Syllogism is thus 
the samo as the Logicalf and the names Logic and 
Dialectic, if used solely in conformity with Aristotle^s 
authority, would correspond, not to the Organon as a 
whole, but only to the two last treatises, the Topics and 
Sophistic Refutations*. 
History of Thus much may suffice, as regards the origin and use 
Logical q£ ^Y^e name Logic and the cognate terms. More im- 
portant is the inquiryy to what extent the science itself, 
as exbibited in Aristotle, is indebted to, the labours of 
previous philosophers. Dialectic, the thing though pro- 
bably not the name, is regarded, on the authority of 
Zeno the Aristode, as the invention of Zeno the Eleatic'*. By this 
EleaUo. £g probably only meant that Zeno was the first to employ 
dialogue as the medium of philosophical instruction; 
his predecessors of the same schooly Xenophanes and 
ParmenideSy having communicated their doctrines in 
verse. The dialectic method was afterwards exten- 
sively used by different schools, and for different pur- 

B TheaL p. 189. Soph. p. 263. Phadrua, p. 270. Praiag. p. 829. 

« Top. i. 1. 2. 

P Laert. ix. 25. But in another passage (iii. 48.) he quotes Aristotle, 
as attributing the first written dialogues to Alezamenus of St^. See 
also Athenseus, zi. 1 J2. Gf. Tyrwhitt on Aristotle's Poetics, p. 3. L 5. who 
co^jectures that the dialogues of Alexamenus were written in metre. 
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posesy wliich ultimately obtained distinctive names. 
Aristotle enumerates four different kinds of reasoning, 
to which the coUoquial form (ro haXMYSTieu) was applied, 
X^yoi Si&eoTucAixo/, SioAaxrixof, vngeumxol^ aud e^Krrixo/''. 
llie first are demonstrative reasonings, from the proper 
and axiomatic prinoiples of a given subject. The second, 
or dialectic reasonings in the Aristotelian sense of the 
term, are those derived from general principles of proba- 
bility, such as the opinions of the majority of mankind, 
or of philosophers. The third are only a special appli- 
oation of probable reasonings to expose the ignorance 
of pretenders in science'. The fourth are fallacious 
reasonings, from apparent but not real probabilities. In 
a subsequent passage, he distinguishes between igurrixol 
and (ro^Krrixo/; the former being such as employ fallacy 
merely 'fbr a display of skill ; the latter, for pecuniary 
profit. Hence he defines o-o^iorix^ as x^P^H^^^^^ *^^^ ^^ 
<ropias ^euvoium^*. These distinctions however will be of 
comparatively late origin ; after the various applications 
of the original method of Zeno had rendered specific 
names necessary. 

The eristic or sophistic was, as might naturally bcTheSo- 
expected, the earliest of these special derelopments of ^ 
the dialeotic method. The arguments of Zeno himself 
had no small affinity to sophistry; and the state of 
philosophy at that period was such as naturally to 
promote fiirther advance in the same direction. The 
conflicting opinions of the pre-Sooratio schoolsy the 
one-sided and exclusive character of their principles, 



4 Sopfa. Elench. 2. 1 . 

' KrUik des diaUktischtn Seheins, Kant, Kritik der r. V, p. 64. Kant is 
mgast to the ancient dialectic, when he describes it as a Bophistioal art of 
giviiig illnsion the appearance of trath. The tentiMive ose of dialectic vexy 
nearly conresponded with his own. 

* Soph. Elench. 11. 1.5. 
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combined with the universalitj of their aims, and the 
consequent failure of each in tbe attempt to resolve diffi- 
culties beyond their respective provinces — all this could 
hardly fail to produce a spirit of scepticism, vrhich should 
end in denying the possibility of attaining to truth at 
all^ The decline of the philosophy of things was 
naturally accompanied by a corresponding rise of the 
method of words : the denial of all real truth stimulated 
the invention of verbal devices for producing the appear- 
ance of truth as occasion might require. Such was the 
origin of the eristic method of the Sophists. They 
employed it chiefly to enforce their leading dogma of 
the unreality of all knowledge, speculative or practical. 
Accordingly, they endeavoured, by ingenions applications 
of the dialectic mode of reasoning, to involve those with 
whom they disputed in self-contradictions and ab- 
surdities ; thus contributing at the same time to under- 
mine all fixed principles of knowledge, and to procure 
a temporary triumph for the disputant. With these 
practioal applications of the dialectic method, seem to 
have been coupled corresponding speculations on the 
theory of thought, and of its exponent, language ; traces of 
which remain in the doctrine attributed to Protagoras, 
denying the possibility of falsehood in opinion or 
speech, from the absence of any objective reality in 
things^; and in the theory noticed by Platb in the 
CratyluSf which, almost antioipating the views of Hobbes 
and Gondillao, declared the knowledge of things to be 
dependent on the right use of words^. At a later period, 
the eristic method was adopted and pursued to a con- 
siderable extent by Euclid of Megara, and his successors 
Eubulides, Diodorus Cronus, Alexinus, and Stilpo. 

t See Plato, The^Bt.^, 152. Cratffl, p. 886.402. Yan Heasde,/fltlca,p. 121. 
" Plato, Evthyd, p. 286. Laert. ix. 68. See Prantl, Oeschichte der 
Logik, p. 18. ^ Crat. p. 435. 487. Cf. Prantl, p. 18. 
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On the otber hand, the method of Socrates paitook Socrates. 
largely of the Tei^aarix^, or tentative, whioh Aristotle 
describes as follows, 4 yeig freiqaffrix^ hvTi ^ifltAjxTix^ rtg xa) 
ticogei ou riy tlioTet etXXoi rdv dyvoovvTot xai wgoavotovfuewv. 
The opinion which Socrates entertained of the pro- 
fessions of his qontemporaries, and his manner of 
exposing their ignorance, appears in his well-known 
explanation of the oracle which pronounced him the 
wisest of meu*; and the same conviction and exposure 
of ignorance and pretension constantly appear in the 
Platonic dialogues, as well as in the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon'. For this purposeyhe insists on the superior 
fitness of his own brief discourses to the longer mode of 
reasoning employed by some of the Sophists, and says 
that many orators can discourse ably at length, but that, 
if examined by searching questions, they are like written 
books, unable to reply'. In the same spirit, like Bacon 
and Descartes in modern times, he urges the necessity 
of a purification of the mind from prejudice and false 
opinions, as a necessary preliminary to the investigation 
of truth ; the principal means of purification being Dia- 
lectic*. 

In all tbisy as well as in the Dialectic of Plato, we find 
no anticipation of any important part of the Aristo- 
telian Analy tic ; though the various modifications of the 
dialectic form may have contributed more or less to that 
systematized method of disputation exhibited in the 
two last treatises of the Organon. The antecedents of 
Aristotle^s more strictly logical labours appear in other 
and more subordinate points of the philosophy of his 
predecessors. We may pass over, as unquestionably 

• V\AtOtApol. p. 21. 

' Cf. Piato, SophUt, p. 230. Xenopb. Mem. iii. 6. §. 2—6. 
y Ptktdrust P- 275. Protag, p. 329. 

' 7%e€tt, p. IdO. Cf. SopMtt. p. 280. wbere tbe Sociatic metbod is 
described, tbongh Socrates is not tbe speaker. 
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forgeries of a later period, the Categories attributed to 
Arohjtas, and the other logical relics of the Pythagorean 
school*. There remain two important lopcal dis- 
coveries atlributed by Aristotle to Socrates, Induction 
Sooratio and Definition^. The Inductiouy however, of Socrates 
' is not, like that of Aristotle, a strictly formal process 
of reasoning from the aggregate of particulars to the 
universal constituted by them. It rather resembles the 
Aristotelian Example or ParableS being a material 
inference from a selected number of similar or analogons 
cases to another individual instance under discussion. 
^s a specimen, may be taken the foUowing argument 
from the Gorgias. %Q>. T/ oSv; 6 ret merovtxA iMiiatifiuig 
T9xrwtx6if If o5; FOP. Na/. %Q,. Ouxouv xcA 6 tA fMwrtxA 
fiovartxif; POP. Naf. 2A. Kai 6 Tet UtrqtxA Uergtxif; xei 
TiXXa oSrco xaret rdv a^Sriif \Syor 6 fMfMtSrixeig exaara roiovr^ 
hrtv oToy ^ hrtarfifMi Ixaffrov &!inqyatjrrat ; FOP. Il^ni yr. 
212. Ouxouy xaxd. roClroy rdv xfyoy xai 6 re^ lixata /a/xa$i}ii»f 
d/xaie;; FOP. Ilayroo^ 8^ou'. A reasoning of this kind 
has no place in a system of Formal Logic. That 
science recognises no inference that is not necessitated 
by the laws of thought; whereas in instances like the 
above, it is obvious that the premises may be true, and 
yet the conolusion false®. Or two specimens may be 
found, both complying with the above form, one of 
which shall carry conviction to every reasonable man, 
while the other is utterly worthless. Its maral force 
may thus vary ** from the highest moral certainty to the 
very lowest presumption^'* Its logical value is zero. 

• See Haixulton'a Beid, p. 666. 

^ Metapk. xii. 4, 5. LiOo ydp 4tmv A rii h» AiroSofi| "SMKpdru 8iKa/a»s, ro^f 
r* hraKTucohs x6yovs leal rh dplCtodai Ka$6Xw, 

• Arist. RheL ii. 20. 4. HapafioXii 9k r& Imitpafrucd, 

• Oorgias, p. 460. 

• Of which the ahoTe example is addaced as a specimen hy Boethins, 
Opera, p. 600. 

f Batler, Introdaotion to Analogy. 
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The Definition of Socrates has also more of a material Socradc 
than a logical character. He continually distinguishes ^^^^* 
between the essence and the qualities of a thing, and 
insists on determining what a thing is, rather than what 
it resembles^f a distinction afterwards repudiated by his 
disciple Antisthenes, who denied the possibility of real 
definition. But Definition, as treated by Socrates, is a 
contribution, not to Logic, but to Metaphysics. It does 
not analyse by the laws of pure thought the contents of 
a given notiou; but endeavoars to penetrate the real 
essence of things^. The same roay in some degree be 
said of the Aristotelian treatment of Definition in the 
Posterior Analytics. 

In the imperfect Socratic Schools, as they are sometimes Socratic 
called, Logic, so far as it was cultivated at all, appears to ^ ^' 
have gone back to the frivolities of the Sophists, instead 
of advancing firom, or even retaining, the position gained 
by Socrates. To Antisthenes, the founder of the Gynics, 
are attributed two theories ; the one a direct reversal of 
the teaching of Socrates; the other an apparent retum to 
the sensational and verbal standard of Protagoras. The 
first of these denied the possibility of ascertaining the 
natnre of any thing by definition^: the seoond denied 
the possibility of contradiction, and, by consequence, of 
falsehood^. The captious reasonings of the Sophists 
also appear again, as has been already observed, in the 
Megarian School, especially in its later development^ 

From the position constantly assigned to Socrates in piato. 

• Cf. Ocrgioff p. 448. The^et. p. 146. 

^ Gf. Fries, 8y$tem der Logik, %. 3. For specimens of the Socratic 
Definition and the Dialectic Method, see the inqniries into the nature of 
piety, jnstice, wisdom, &c. Xen. Mem. iv. 6. ; of holiness, Plato, Euthy- 
phroHf p. 6 ; of virtue, Meno, p. 72. 

I Arist Meiaph. vii. 8. Cf. Pranti, vol. i. p. 31. 

k Arist. Metaph, iv. 29. Cf. PraDtl, toI. i. p. 31. 

* Prantl, Tol. i. p. 33. 
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the Platonio Dialogues, it i8 impossible to determine 
witb any accuracy how inuch of the doctrines and 
methods advocated in those writings is due to the master, 
and how much has been added by his disciple. From 
the express testimony of Aristotle, howeveri we may 
conclude that Socrates did not, like Plato, maintain the 
existenoe of ideas separate from the sensible phenomena 
of the world*; and consequently, that the exaltation of 
Dialectic from its tentative use to the rank of the scienoe 
of absoUite being, a view intimately connected with the 
ideal theory, is due to Plato rather than to Socrates. To 
Platu also probably belong in a great degree the metbods 
of a^vvayayyi^ and hedgio-ts^ mentioned in the Phsedrus as the 
two principal parts of Dialectic, and illustrated at some 
length in the Sophistes and the Politicus'. The former 
consists in the coUection of a number of scattered 
objects, in reference to one idea, with a view to definition ; 
the latter in a gradual dichotomy, by means of contrary 
or contradictory members, so as to asoertain as accurately 
as possible the number of subordinate species contained 
under each genus. It is the careful performance of this 
procesSy proceeding gradually through the intermediate 
classes to the lowest, that espeoially distinguishes the 
true dialectio method from the eristic^ These pro* 
cesses, for which Plato was perhaps in some degree in- 
debted to the Eleatic and Megaric Philosophyp, may be 

■ Metaph. zii. 4. 5. *AXA* 6 /Ay X»Kpdrris rit Ka06\ov o(t x^p^ffT^ iiroUi qM 
rohs 6pur/io^s\ ol 8* ^x^P^^^t i^^ ^^ roiavra rmv irrmv t94as wpoinry6p€v<ra^, 

» Phasdrus, p. 265. 277. 8oph, p. 218. 258. PoUt. p. 262. 286. PhUeb. 
p. 10. 

« PhiUb, p. 17. With this may be oompared Baoon's aphorism on the 
importance of axiofnata media. Nov. Org, 1. i. aph. 10. Baoon indeed, 
(aph. 105.) intimates tbat his own method was perhi4>s antidpated by 
Plato, and this hint has been deyeloped at greater length by Colezidge 
in his TVeo/Mtf on Method, But the aocuracy of the parallel maj be 
questioned. 

P Cf. Stallbaum, Prolegomena in Philehutn, p. 16. 
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regarded as the preeursors of the Aristotelian doctrine 
of searching for definitious by the two opposite methods, 
afterwards known as those of Division and Induction''. 

In Plato we find also the analysis of the Proposiliony 
wiih the noan and the verb as its constituent elements ; 
the union of the two being necessary to every assertion. 
AMvoMt and X^; correspond to each other as the 6 lo-eo 
and 6 f^» kSyos of Aristotle ; the former being intemal 
discourse without speechy the latter extemal, by the 
Yoice. Aiyos is divided into ^ao-i; and mr^^aa-ts^. In this 
passage, Plato has fumished the groundwork of the 
grammatical researches of the De Interpretatione, 

The three highest laws of thought^ the Principles of 
Identity, Oontradiction, and Excluded Middle, are also 
indieated, though not explicidy enunciated, in Plato^ 
But neither he nor Aristotle has accurately distinguished 
between their very different positions in Logic and in 
Metaphysics. Indeed, this distinction cannot be con- 
sidered as having been made with exactness by any 
philosopher before Kant. 

Some few elements of the Logic of Axistotiie thusAristotle. 
appear in the philosophy of his predecessors ; though 
the science was not accurately distinguished either from 
(Irammar or firom Metaphysics. A distinct treatment of 
logical questions was undeniably first undertaken by the 
Stagirite ; though still, if we regard the Organon as a 
single work, with a considerable admixture of extraneous 



4 See Anal, Patt. ii. 13. and Appendiz, note G. 

r SopMai. p. 262. 

* The Plineiple of Identity nuiy be gathered from the SophiUes, p. 204 ; 
thoM of Contradiction and Exolnded Middle, from the Bepublie, iv. 
p. 486. the Pheedo, p. 108. and the SopkUtes, p. 2^2. 250. The two latter 
prineiplea also appear in the Second Alcihiades, p. 189 ; bnt this dialogue 
is generaUy allowed to be Hpurious. Aiistotle ennnciates them more 
distinctly, Anal, Pr. ii. 2. Anal, Post, i. Jl. i. 2. ii. 13. Metaph, iii. 3. x« 5. 
m. 7. iz. 4. 
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inatters, which a more accurate classification of the 
sciences would relegate to Metaphjsics, to Psychology, 
to Rhetoric, or to Grammar. But Aristotle must uot be 
considered as responsible for the present composition of 
the Organon, but only for six distinct treatises, which 
his commentators have combined iuto one volume^ Of 
these, the latter part of the De Interpretatione and the 
Prior Anahftics may be regarded as containing most of 
the essential parts of pure Logic ; though, as regards the 
laws and forms of judgment in some degree, and of 
conception almost entirelyy much must be added and 
much retrenched, before we can bring the entire pro- 
ducts of pure thought into harmony with the elaborate 
development of the various forms of the syllogism. The 
treatise on the Categories^ with the early part of the De 
Interpretatione^ is grammatical rather than logical, with 
a few trespasses on the domain of Metaphysics; while 
the Posterior Analytics^ together with the Topics and 
Sophistic Refutationsj contain applications of Logic to 
uecessary and contingent matter in demonstration and 
dialectic disputation, and should be accurately classed 
rather as parts of the Logica utens than of the Logica 
docens, But we are not justified in criticising the Organon 
of Aristotle as though it were a single work composed on 
a single subject. 
Theo- Of the post-Aristotelian Logicians, my limits will only 

and^^u-* ^^^^^ ^ ^®'^ ^"®^ notice. To Theophrastus is attributed 

demus. the invention of the Hypothetical Syllogism, which was 

afterwards more fully developed by Eudemus and the 

* On the composition of the Organon, some further remarks will be 
found, Prolegomena Logica, p, 261. (2nd ed. p. 280.) The name Oryanvn, 
according to M. St. Hilaire, was not habitually given to the collected 
works before the 15th century. Memoire, vol. i. p. J9. At an earlier 
date however this title seems to have been assigned to the Posterior 
Analytics, from which it was afterwards extended to the other works. 
Cf. WaiU, vol. ii. p. 298. Prantl, vol. i. p. 89. 
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Stoics. The Stoics have already been noticed as the TheStoics. 
probable authors of the Dame Logic, and of the division 
of philosophy into Logic, Phj^sics, and Ethics. The 
Stoical Logic, while it had less adraixture of Meta- 
physics than the Aristotelian", embraced on the other 
hand considerably more of Grammar and of Rhetoric. 
It was divided into two parts, Dialectic and Rhetoric, to 
which some added a third, the Sgixiv or doctrine of 
Definition, employed as a criterion of truth'. Their 
Dialectic, which also contained a considerable mixture 
of Grammar, was defined as the science of rightly con* 
versing in question and answer, as Rhetoric was that of 
continuous speech, and was divided into two principal 
parts; one of which treated of words, and the other of 
the things signified by words^. It is criticised by Cicero, 
as prolix in the treatment of judgment, deficient in that of 
invention'. It also, particularly in the hands of Ghry- 
sippus, contained many of the same captious sophisms 
w^hich had occupied the Megaric School. Their Rhetoric 
contained four parts, Invention, Elocution, Division, and 
Action. Cicero appears to have entertained no very 
high opinion of it\ But of the details of the Stoical 
Logic very little is known\ 

The Epicureans, on the other haud, professed a con- The Epi- 
tempt for Dialectic^ and regarded Logic, which they 

• See TreDdelenburg, Logisrhe Untersuchungen^ vol. i. p. 21. 
> Diog. Laert. vii. 41. 

1 Diog. Laert vu. 49. 62, Seneca, Ep. 89. Cf. Prantl, i. p. 414. 

' ZV>/>. 0. De Orat. ii. IdO. With thcae passages may be compared tbe 
followiDg : O/ liJkv kirh r%s <rrtAs 6p^(6fuvot riip SioAcieriicJ^M ivtar^t*'^ '''^^** '^ 
X^«iy ipt(orrai, rh 8i f 9 Xf/ct;' iy r^ ritKriO^ Ktd wpotHiKovra \iyuv tXwat 
rtStftMyot, rovro 8i XSioy iiyo^fitpot rov ^xXocri^ot;, ircrr^ r^s rtXtcordriis 4>(Xo- 
ffo^las ^povfftv ahrSf «cal ith rovro fUvoi 6 ipiKSao^s «car* tUnobs iiaXtKrucSs, 
Alexander in Topica, p 3. {Scftoliftf p. 251. a. 22.) 

• De Fin. iv. 7. 

^ St. Hilairc, Memoire, vol. ii. p. 185. 
« I^iert. X. M. Cf. Senpra, Ep, 80. 
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called Canonic, merely as an adjunct to pbysical science. 
They paid no regard to Syllogism, Induction, or Defi- 
nitioUy but confined their logical method to a set of 
rules for the investigation of pbysical truth'. A detailed 
account of these is given by Grassendi, De Origine 
LogitkE^ c. 7. 

TheGreek To the Philosophers succeeded tbe Commentators. 

utors. These contributed but little new material to logical 
sciencoy but did a good deal for the explanation and 
illustration of tbe text of Aristotle, and assisted in some 
degree iu fixing the language of the science*. The 
Greek Commentators on the Organon are prinoipally 
valuable to a modem reader, from the interesting bis- 
torical notices which they fumish of philosophers whose 
original contributions to the science have perished. 
Of the extant Greek Commentators, the earliest and 

Alezonder.best is Alexander of Aphrodisias', whose eminence is 
testified by the title of the Cammentator (i ^iny^f)^ ^ 
tide afterwards given to the Arabian Averroes. The 
school of Oreek Commentators extends to the latter 

other part of the sixth century : the principal writers, after 

tators. Alexander, are Themistius, Ammonius, David the 
Armenian, Simplicius, and Philoponus. 

Forphyry. The only important addition to the matter of logical 
science emanated from the Neo-Platonic school. The 
eiVayooy^ or Introduction to the Categories, written by 
Porphyry in the third ceutury, is the original souroe of 

d Trendelenburg, KategorienUhre^ p. 238. Cf. Prantl» i. p. 402. 

• St. Hilaire, Mhnoire, vol. ii. p. 128, 145. 

f Golen, in point of time, is a few years earlier than Alezander, but no 
important conunentaiy of his is extant. Of the nomerous logical writings 
attributed to him, there remains only a small treatise, wepi rSy ^tapii riip 
\4^tp ffo^tfffidrwv, to which has recently been added the Eiaayttyii Aia- 
KtKTiKii discovered and published by M. Mynas. The genuineness of both 
is qucstionable, and neither is of any great logical value. Galen*8 
invention of the fourth flgure of Syllogism (attributed to him by Averroes) 
i^ doubtful. See below, p. 77. note x. 
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the fivefold olassifioation of the Predicables, adopted by 
mo8t 8ubsequent Logicians. Whether this classification 
is an improvement on, or consistent with, the Aristote- 
lian doctrine, admits of considerable question^. 

The Gh^eek Abridgments of Aristotle, though in point Oreek 
of chronology they extend below the scholastic period,mg"^' 
are in matter rather connected with the preceding series 
of Gommentators. While the Scholastic Logio began 
in tbe extreme west of Europe, the Greek Logicians of 
this class belong entirely to the extreme east, or to 
Asia. John of Damascus, in the early part of the eighth Joannea 
century, made a brief analysis of the Isagoge ofgc^^ 
Porphyry and of the CategorieSy and is remarkable as 
one of the first who applied Logic to Theology. Photius, Photius. 
the leamed and turbulent Patriarch of Gonstautinople 
in the ninth centuryy was tlie author of abridgoients of 
the Gategories and the De Interpretatione. Michael 
Psellus ihe younger, in the eleventh century, composed Psellus. 
a Synopsis of the Gategories and of Porphyry*s Intro- 
duction. To Psellus has also been attributed a Synopsis 
of the Organon, published by Ehinger in 1597, the 
oontents of which correspond almost to a word with 
those of the celebrated Latin text book of the thirteenth 
nxkd following centurieSy the SummuUe Logicales of 
Petrus Hispanus. The latter work has been by the 
majority of critics regarded as a translation of the 
former;' but there are some difficulties connected with 
this view which have not as yet been satisfactorily 
disposed of^ The most remarkable work of this kind 

g See below, p. 24, note q. 

^ That Hispanus is a mere translator of pHellns is maintained by 
Keckermaon, bj Boble, and recenUy by Prantl. On the otber hand, Sir 
W.Hamilton (i>t<ciiMion«,pp. 128,673.2nded.) isof opinionthattheGreek 
is a traDslation firom the Latin, and of conrse erroneonsly attiibated to 
PmUiu. The stcongest argoment in favour of tbe former opinion is thc 
remarkable fact, recently discovered by Prantl, of the existcnce in mnnu- 
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das. 



Biemmi- ig the EpiUme Logica of Nicepborus BlemmidaSy written 
in the tbirteenth century, whioh has been quoted as 
coutaining the earliest instance of that system of logical 
mnemonics which the schoolmen afterwards brought to 
such perfection^. The list of Greek Logicians closes 



soript of other Latin oompendia siinilar in contents to the Svmntifte, and 
baying the appearance of distinct translations from the same originaL 
To this most be added the testimony of the Angabivg MS. naed by 
Ehinger, (now at Munich,) which is inscribed roS ao^onirov Y^AAou clf 
rV *Apurrofr4kavs Kaiyui^v hrurr^ify ir^ro^it. 

On the other hand it should be observed, 

10. That there is in the Bodleian Libraiy (Cod. Miso. cclxzv.f. 282. b.) 
a MS. inscribed iK rjis B(aX.cjmic^i rov Moitfrwpos H^pou rov *hnn»ov 
fy/AiiyoteLrov ^x^^^^ov. This MS. l have examined in several places, and 
find it to correspond exactly with the work published by Ehinger nnder 
the name of Psellus. There are also extant four other MSS. having the 
same title and the same beginning, (AiaAcjcrur^ i<m rixmi r%x^ "^ 
IwiOT^M^ hriomiAmVt) viz. one at Florence, (Bandini, vol. iiL p. 10.) one 
at Madrid, (Triarte, vol. i. p. 276.) one at Vienna, (Lambec. vol. viiL p. 
818.) and one at Milan, (Allatius apud Fabricium, Bibl. Gnec. vol. xi. p. 
392. Harles.) Of these the three last are expressly ascribed to Scho- 
larius as the translator. A sixth MS. at Mosoow with the same title 
i« mentioned by Fabricius, (vol. xi. p. 337. Harles,) but I have not been 
able to ascertain any thing about its contents. 

Qo. It is evident that the Author of the SummulflB was very ignorant of 
Greek. His derivation of Dialectica, ** A dia quod est duo, et logos quod 
est »ermOf vel lexis quod est ratio ; quasi duorum sermo vel ratio," could 
hardly have been made by a translator from the Greek Synopsis, where 
the derivation ia given correctly. 

30. The only mnemonic which occurs in the body of the Greek Synopsia 
is one for tbe opposition of raodals, exprcssed by the words, SouXo^^rcu 
IXtdits wapvfuriSv iicrpixovo^i, The use of the diphthong would hardly have 
occurred to an original writer, though naturally suggested by the purpurea, 
iliace, amabimus, edentuli of the Latin logician. 

On the wholc, the wcight of evidcnce seems decidedly in favour of the 
opinion which cousiders the Greck Synopsis to be a translation of the 
Summulfl) of Ilispanus, probably made by Georgius Scholaiius, afterwarda 
koowu as Genuadiutf. ' 

For some uf the materiols of this note I am indebted to a private 
commuuicatiou from the late Sir W. Hamiltun, whose published opinion 
has been refencd to ulready. 

' See St Hilaire, Memoire, vol. ii.p. 160. It may be qncstioned whether 
the Tjatin Logiciaus aio iudebttid to tiie Greek in this re^^pect. See Sir 
W. HamiltonVs Piscusfhns, p. 128, 671, and below, p. 84. 
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witb the nameB of George Pacbymeres of GoDstantinople, Pachj- 
autbor of an abridgmeot of tbe Isagoge and tbe Gate- ^^^' 
gories; and of Leo Magentinus, Metropolitan of Myti-LeoMa- 
lene, autbor of an Exegesis of tbe De Interpretatione, 
principally taken from Ammonius, and of Gommentaries, 
some of wbicb are still unpublisbed. To tbis list, some 
bave added tbe name of George of Trebizond ; but be, Oeoigins 
tbougb a Greek bj birtb, is better known as a resident ^i^^s. 
at Rome, and» as an autbor, by bis Latin translations 
and abridgments of Aristotle. His name is ratber con- 
nected witb a different pbase of pbilosopby, witb tbe 
Platonic and Aristotelian controversies in tbe time of 
Pope Nicbolas V. 

Tbe progress of Logic among tbe Latins presents in Latin Lo- 
one respect a coutrast to tbat among tbe Greeks. Witb ^®'"*** 
tbe latter, tbe age of abridgments and distinct treatises 
followed tbat of commentaries ; witb tbe foimery it 
preceded. Tbe earliest work of a logical cbaracter in 
Latin is tbe abridgment of Aristotle^s Topics by Gicero ; cicero. 
tbe object of wbicb, bowever, is ratber rfaetorical tban 
dialectical. Tbis treatise, wbicb was written from 
memory, differs in many respects considerably from tbe 
original. After Gicero, we find notbiug but a few 
allusions to tbe subject in Quintilian and Aulus Gellius^, 
till we come to tbe sbort account of tbe doctrine of tbe 
De Interpretatione and the Prior Analytics, written in 
tbe second century by Apuleius. Tbis occurs in tbe Apuleius. 
tbird book of bis treatise De Dogmate Platonis ; and tbe 
singular error of attributing tbe syllogistic tbeory to 
Plato bas caused tbe genuineness of tbis book to be 
questioned^ The only otber logical writings in Latin Augustine. 
before Boetbiusy are the two works attributed to St. 
Augustine ; tbe one, an abridgment of the Gategories, 

^ See Si. Hilaire, Memoire, vol. ii. p. 165. 
' tlildebraii(1, Dr Apwleii Srriptin, p. xliv. 
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now generally ailowed to be spurious, but probably 
written about tbe same period ; the other, an unfinisbed 
treatise called Principia Dialectica, the commencement 
of an essay on language with a view to disputation. 
To these must be added the singular allegorj of Mar- 

Capelia. cianus Gapella, on the Marriage of Merourj and Philo- 
logy ; a medley of prose and verse, oomposed probably 
towards the end of the fifth century. The Seven Liberal 
Arts, afterwards so celebrated as forming the Triviumy 
and Quadrivium, or £ncyclop«dia of the middle ages, 
appear in the following order, Ghrammar, DialectiCy 
Rhetoric, Oeometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music''. 
Dialeotic is represented as a female of a 8our counte- 
nance, holding in her left hand a serpent, and in her 
right a hook baited with sundry formuls. She discloses 
her wisdom by a brief abstract of the Isagoge of Por- 
phyry and of the first three treatises of Aristotle. This 
is foUowed by an account of hypothetical syllogisms; 
and the lady is about to proceed to an exposition of 
sophisms, when she is interrupted and yery summarily 
dismissed by Minerra. 

Boethius. Boethius, in the sixth century, is the only commentator 
proper among the Latins. He has left a considerable 
number of valuable logical works, viz. two commentaries 
on the Isagoge of Porphyry, one on the CategorieSy two 
on the De Interpretatione, and translations of the other 
parts of the Organon ; besides original treatises on the 



■ M. St Hilaire has committed an oTdrHight in dtiDg the division of 
the Seven libera^ Arts irom the Dialectic of Augustine. No snch division 
occurs there ; though one nearly the same is found in his second Book 
De Ordine, ch. 13, M. Hatireau {de la Philotophie Scholasiique, vol. i. 
p. 21.) attributes the invention of this classiflcation to Gapella, which is 
hardly reconcileablo vith the above feference. The Seven Liberal Arts 
were afterwards exhibited in the following mnemonio : 

'* Chram. loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rhet, verba colorat, 
Hus. canit, Ar, numerat, Qeo. pondcrat, Ast, colit astra." 
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Categorical and Hjpothetical Syllogism, on Division, on 
Definition, and on Topical Differences ; together with a 
oommentary on the Topics of Cicero. His works are 
of great importance in the historj of Logic. They form 
the conneoting link between the Greek and Scholastic 
writingSy and were, with those of Angustine and Oapella, 
ihe prinoipal authority of subseqaent generations, at a 
time when the Greek langnage was but little cultivated, 
and when the original fountains of logical science were 
consequently inaccessible. 

Contemporary with Boethius was Cassiodorus the Gassiodo- * 
Senator, the author of a Treatise on the Seven Idberal 
Arts. His Dialectic contains a brief analysis of the 
Isagoge of Porphyry and the Organon of Aristotle, with 
additionSy a considerable portion being borrowed from 
Apuleius and Boethius. His analysis of the Organon 
does not include the Sophistio Refiitations, but contains 
a separate chapter De Paralogismia," whioh treats of 
purely logical fallacies. The arrangement of the work 
is by no means methodical, and extraneous matters 
are introduced wbich properly belong to Khetorio. 

The works attributed to Augustine, together with those Early 
of Capella, Cassiodorus, and a part of Boethius, formed Logicians. 
the sole sources of the Latin medisval Logic down to 
the twelfth century". The materials fiimished by these 
writings appear in the logical treatises of those authors 
who flourished previous to the rise of scholasticism 
proper, the principal of whoni are Isidorus Hispalensis 
in the seventh century, Alcuin in the eigbth, Rabanus 
Maurus and Scotus Erigena in the ninth, Gerbert, after- 
wards Pope Sylvester II, in the tenth, and the monks of 
St. Gall*^, especially Notker Labeo, in the early part of the 

" Prantl, yoI. ii. p. 2. 

* For an accotmt of these and other writers of the same period, see 
Prantl, yoI. ii. sect. 13. 
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eleventh. From the middle of the eleventh century 
may be dated the rise of the Scholastic Philosophy 
properly so called. 
The The body of Arabian Cominentators derive their ap- 

Commen- pellation from the language in which they wrote : their 
tAtore. places of residence were various, and noue of them 
within the limits of Arabia. In fact, the Arabian lite- 
rature did not arise till after the conquests of the suc- 
cessors of Mahomet had extended the 8aracen empire 
far beyond the boundaries of their original country. 
Like the later Greek Logicians, the Arabians contributed 
litde original matter to the science ; their principal works 
being either translations, made sometimes frora the 
Greek but more frequently from the earlier Syriac 
versions, or abridgments and commentaries. Of these 
the most important are the logical abridgments of 
Avicenna and Algazel, and especially the voluminous 
Averroes. translations and commentaries of Averroes. A Latin 
version of the translations of Averroes, made from a 
Hebrew one, was the principal source from which the 
earlier Schoolmen derived their knowledge of all the 
writings of Aristotle, except his logical works, which 
had been translated by Boethius. This barbarous ver- 
sion continued in use even after, a more accurate trans- 
lation from the original Greek had been niade by 
William of Moerbecke, under the direction of Thomas 
Aquinas. The merits of Averroes as a commentator 
have been variously estimated. Ludovicus Yives speaks 
of him with great contempt. **Nomen est commentatoris 
nactus, homo qui in Aristotele enarrando nihil minus 
explicat quam eum ipsum quem suscipit declarandum.'* 
With this may be contrasted the eulogy of Keckermann. 
" Nemo tam veterum interpretum videri potest proximus 
Aristotelis menti atque hic Arabs.** The modem critic 
will probably take a middle course betwcen the two. 



Sehool» 
men. 
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While his commeutaries maj be proDounced somewhat 
prolix, and inferior in elucidating the text of Aristotle 
to those of the Greeks, particularly of his rival com- 
mentator Alexander; his general view of the Organon 
and its parts has much of the cleamess which distin- 
guishes the abridgraents of Avicenna and Algazel'*.'* 

To the Arabian philosophers may be traced the 
beginning of those attempts to fix the definition and 
province of Logic as a branch of mental soience which 
afterwards appear in a more developed form in the 
writings of the Schoolmen''. To the Arabians also are 
probably owing some of the distinguishing features, 
though certainly not the origin, of the Scholastic 
Realism. 

The period at which the Scholastic Philosophy may be The 
said to have commenced, is a point of considerable dis- 
pute. It cannot, like various Greek schools of philosophy, ScholasUc 
be traced to a single founder; but was the gradual ^esult^'^^' 
of a collection of various doctrines and methods of teach^ 
ing. Some have traced it up to John of Damascus, and 
even to St. Augustine'. Some commence with John 
Scotus Erigena in the ninth century, some with the 
nominalism of Roscelin in the eleventh'; while by others 
it has been brought down, at least as far as Theology is 
concemed, as low as the thirteenth century, the era of 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas'. Tfae name of 
Schoolmen appears to have been taken from the teachers 
pf the cathedral and conventual schools established by 

p St. Hilaire, Mimoire, vol. ii. p. 191. Boger Bacoo, (Opi^s Majus, 
p. 37. ed. Jebb,) speaks of Averroes as " Homo solidtt sapientiee, corrigens 
* dicta priomm et addens miilta, qoamvis corrigendus sit in aliquibas et in 
miUtis complendus. 

<i See below, p. Iviii. and p. 21, note m. 

» Brucker, vol. iii. p. 716. 

* Udllam, LiUrature of Ewrffpe, vol. i. p. 13. 

< Hampden, Bampton Lectures, p. 72. 
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Charlemagne and his saooessorSy and was eventually 
applied to all who, whether professedly teachers or not, 
adopted in their writings the method and matter which 
finally formed the course of eduoation in these and siinilar 
establishments. The distinguishing feature of Scholas- 
ticism, the union of a theological matter with a dialectical 
method, is found at least as early as the writings of 
Lanfranc in the eleventh century. Commencing from 
this point, Scholasticism may be diyided into three 
periods. 1. Its infancy, extending firom the eleventh 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. 2. Its prime, 
from the latter period to the middle of the fifteenth. 
3. Its decline, extending to the end of the sixteenth 
century". 
ScholQstio The Logic of the Schoolmen is a phrase frequently 
^^ employed, and offcen very inaccurately. It is incorrect 
to apply this name to the various applications of the 
syllogistic method, in Theology, in Metaphysics, in 
Fhysics, or in Psychology. These are merely treatises 
on their proper subjects, witfa a somewhat more osten- 
tatious display of logical art than has been usual at 
other periods. But the applications of Logio to reason- 
ings on this or that branch of material science have 
nothing in them which is more peculiarly the property 
of the Schoolmen than of any other reasoners. The 
Logica utens is one and the same to all generations of 
men; all who reason soundly, reason consciously or 
unconsciously by logical laws ; and the open display of 
the instrument in use does not make it a distinct in- 
strbment from that which others employ in a more 
concealed manner. « 

A historical account of the Scholastic Logic ought 
therefore to confine itself to commentaries and treatises 

° Gousio, Ouvragei dAhSlardt XDtroduction, p. Ixv. 
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expresslj on the soience; and the scholastio contri* 
butions to the matter of Logio shonld be confined to 
such additions to the Aristotelian text as haye been 
incorporated into the Logica dooens. In thts respect 
the Sohoolmen did muoh to fix the technical tenns of 
the science, particularlj in respect of the relation of 1 
thought to langnage. Most of the distinotions of the ' 
different uses and significations of words are due to 
them ; — distinctions, however, carried to an useless and 
wearisome minuteness in the grammatieal subtleties of 
the parva logieaUa. They also contributed considerably 
to that whioh is most wanting in Aristotle, an exact 
conception of the nature and office of Logic; though 
their definitions were not always consistent with the 
rest of their treatment; the text of Aristotle being 
seldom modified to suit the theory of the science. But 
the most remarkable contribution of this period is to 
be found in that singular system of logical mnemonics 
by which, firom the time of Petrus Hispanus, nearly all 
the forms and prooesses of Logic might be leamed by 
rote and performed almost mechanically, by the aid of 
a memorial word or line. The controversy between the 
Realists and the Nominalists, though introduced into 
the pages of professedly logical treatises, cannot be 
regarded as an accession to the science. Its real 
bearings on the text of Aristode and Porphyry were 
not seen by the disputants on either side^; and the 
controyersy, as conducted by them, must be regarded as 
a metaphysical excrescence, introduced out of its place 
in a logical system. 

The earliest scholastic writings on Logic proper are Abelard. 
those of Abelardy the greater part of whioh have recendy 
been published for the first time in the volume edited by 
M. Gousin. This volume contains, besides a theological 

* See p. 25, note r, and Appendix, note A. 
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treatise called Sic et Nouy a fragment on Genera and 
SpecieSy erroneouslj ascribed to Abelard^^ and some 
genuine logical writings, consisting of glosses on tbe 
original and translated works of Boethius, and a distinct 
treatise called Dialectica. The glosses are of little 
yalue, but the Dialectica is one of the most important 
monuments of the scholastic philosophy. At first sight 
it appears to be a commentary ; but, though the titles of 
the work foUow Aristotle, Porphyry, and Boethius, it is 
in many respects an original and independent treatise*. 

The writings of Abelard and his contemporaries in tbe 
early part of the twelfth century form the conimencement 
of a new epoch in the medieval Logio, which may be 
regarded as that of the scholastic teaching properly so 
called. In the previous centuries the Organon of Aris- 
totle appears to have been directly known only in those 
portions which had been illustrated by the Commentaries 
of fioethius, viz. the Gategories and the De Inter- 
pretatione, the translations of the other books being 
unknown. With the twelfth century commences a direct 
acquaintance with the entire Organon, partly through 
the translations of Boethius, and even with some trace of 
other sources*. The other writings of Aristotle appear 
to have remained unknown till a somewhat later period^ 



1 On tlie authorship of this fragment, see Prantl, ii. pp. 101, 113, 148. 
He remarks that its tnie title should be De Diviawne. 

■ Cousin, IntroducUon, p. zxiii. 

* See Prantl, vol. ii. pp. 4, 98, 102. Cousin, on the oiher hand, 
( Lntroduction, p. li,) is of opinioo that the latter portions of the Organon 
were not known at this time in any direct translation, but only through 
the writings of Boethius on the same subjeots. A direct translation of 
these books oertainly existed among the writings of Boethius, though it is 
unoertain when this translation first became known to the medifeval 
logicians. 

^ Abelard died in 1142. About the middle of this centuiy the study of 
Ari8totle's phyaical and metaphysical pbilosophj oommenced, bj means of 
translations of the Arabic expositions and commentaries of Alfarabi 
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Gontemporary witb Abelard was Gilbert de la PorrSe, Giibert de 
whose Sex Principiaf an expansion of the six last 
oategoriea cursorily treated by Aristode, was adopted in 
most of the scholastio logical treatises down to the 
sixteenth century \ 

Towards the end of the twelfth century we comeJobnof 
to a work of great importance in the history and 
philoBophy of the soholastic Logic, the Meitsdogicus 
oi John of Salisbury. The work purports to be a 
defenoe of Logic, under whioh is included Grammar and 
Rhetoric, against a sciolist of the day, to whom he gives 
the name of Gornificius^. It contains an interesting 
account of the author's own preparation for dialectio 
studies, notioes of the origin of Logic, and a good 
analysis of the Organon with criticisms. Among other 
points, it is worthy of notice that he considers the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the predicables, given in the 
Topics, to be preferable to the common account, derived 
from Porphyry. He highly praises Abelard; and his 
testimony is the more valuable, as he himself appears 
to incline to the dootrines of the Realists^ 

ATiceniia and Algazel. (See Jourdain, Recherchet Critiquest p. 227.) 
Some of these ezpositions M. Jourdain snpposes to bave been the books 
condemned by the Cooncil of Paris in 1210. Aristotle'8 own phjBica] and 
metaphysical writingfl were probably not translated till abont the middle 
of the Idth century, ( Jonrdain, p. 87.) 

« Haorteo, PMhiaphie SchoUutiqve, vol. i. p. 298. 

' This name M. Haurtoa explains as follows. " Oomi/ex, Comificiu», 
figniflera ' celni qni fait des comes.' Mais de quelles comes peutoil 
^tre ioi question ? Sans donbt de ces corniia diMpHtationis dont parle encore 
Cicten; oe qu'on appelle, en logique, les coraes d'an dilemme. A oe 
eompte, nos Coroiflciens aundent 4v6 d^aigres disputeurs, des logieiens 
aeMs, dMntraitables sophistes." Philosophie SchoUuiique, p. 844. Prantl 
on the other hand, with more probability, supposes that a historical name 
has been figuratively applied, and traees the origin of the appellation to 
tfae poet Gomificius, menttoned in ponatuB's Life of Virgil, o. zvii. 
" Conuficius ob perversam naturam illum non talit." 

• St. Hilaire, vol. ii. p. 215. His opinions in tbis retpeot however are 
doabtAil. See Haui^o, vol. i. p. 864. 

d 
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Petnis In the second period of Scholasticism, contemporary 

ispaDus. ^j^j^ Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, is Petrus 
Hispanus, raised to the papal chair as John XXL He 
died in 1277. His Summuke Logicales may be regarded 
as the earliest scholastic treatise on Logio which professes 
to be any thing more than an abridgment of or commentary 
on portions of the Organon. But this work is especially 
remarkable, as introducing for the first time the memorial 
yerses which ^rm so striking a feature of the Logic of 
the Schoolmen. Nearly the whole of the ordinary logioal 
mnemonics occur in this treatise, which appears to have 
had no predecessor, except perhaps the imperfect syllo- 
gistio mnemonic attributed to Blemmidas, whicb^ even if 
genuine, was probably unknown to the Author. The 
last tre^tise of tbe Summulae', called Parva Logicaliay 
contains sundry additions to the text of Aristotle, in the 
form of dissertations on suppositio, ampliatiOf restrictio, 
exponiblepropositions, and othersubtletiesy more ingenious 
than usefuly and belonging rather to Grammar than to 
Logic. To these are added notices of some popular 
sophisms, worthy of Eubulides or Chrysippus; wbich 
are curious, as shewing that the Scholastic Logic, like 
the Aristotelian, had its eristic predecessorsy whose 
names the reviving literature of the period has not 
rescued from oblivion. 

Albertus We now come to the two chief names in the Scholastio 
*^^* philosophy, Albert of Cologne, sumamed the Great, 
and his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, known as the Angelic 
Doctor. These have been called the Plato and Aristotle 
of Scholasticism ; and, as regards the Theology of the 
Schools, there is some truth in the comparison. The 
master was the first to combine into a system the 

' The original edition of the Suxnmulie Is divided into two parts; the 
abridgmentof ihe Organon and the Parua LogicaUa, Snbsequent Editors 
subdivide it into Aeven treatises. See Haor^ati, vol. ii. p. 241. 
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aneoDnected reasonings whioh formed the beginnings 
of the School Philosophy. The disciple carried ont 
that sjstem in detail, and elaborated its miuutest 
parts'. 

As a oommentator, Albert was the main instrument 
in introducing the writings of Aristotle into the Schools ; 
his laborious expositions, however, have been frequently 
corrupted by Platonic and Arabian glosses^. His logical 
works are comprised in commentaries on the Organon, 
and treatises on Universals and on Definition. Aquinas Aqiiinas. 
has left also commentaries on the Hermeneia and 
Posterior Analytics; and some independent logical 
treatises ; the principal one being ^^ Summa totius 
Logics/* which contains an abstract of the Isagoge of 
Porphyry and of the first four treatises of the Organon. 
The Topics and Sophistic Refutations are omitted iu 
this work ; but the latter form the basis of a separate 
treatise on the Fallacies. He has likewise written 
Opuscala on Demonstration, on Modals, on the four 
Opposed Termsy on Oenus and Accident, and on the 
Nature of the Syllogism. The direcdy logical writings 
of Aquinas do not materially differ from Aristotle. 
Logic, howevery is defined as scientia rationalis, aud 
the three operations of the reason are brought witliin its 
province. Some of the mnemonic formulae occur herC) 
as in Hispanus. 

John Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, flourished atDons 
the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. He has commented on the Isagoge of 
Porphyryy under the title of De UniversaUhuSj and on 
tfae several parts of the Organon. In common vrith 
Aquinas, he held Logic to be a Science ; but maintains 

t EneyelopfBdia Metropolitana, art. Jquinati (by Bishop Hampden,) 
p. 796. 
^ See Hanr^au, toI. ii. p. 10. 

d3 
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that its object is not the three operations of the reason, 
but the Sjllogism^ His commentaries bear out his 
cognomen ; consisting for the most part of minute dis- 
tinctions, suggested by the text of his author, with argu- 
ments on both sides precisely stated, and distinctions 
drawn to the extreme of subtlety. Scotus, like Aquinas, 
was a Realist, and the more cousistent of the two. Ue 
held that the uniyersal existed in the indiyiduali not 
reallyj as his predecessor had taught, but formally^. 
Hence the riyal sects of Thomists and Scotists, the latter 
of whom ultimately adopted the name of Formalists. 
Both agreed, however, in opposition to Nominalism. 
Occam. From the school of ScotuSi howeyer, ai*ose the great 
reviver of Nominalismy William Oocam, the Inyincible 
Doctor, the ablest writer in Logic whom the Schools 
have produced. His doctrine, like that of Abelard, was 
really Conceptualism^ The Summa totius LogictB of 
Occam is the most valuable contribution of the middle 
ages to the Logica docens, If we do not subscribe to the 
hyperbole of his editor, Mark of Beneyentum, who^ 
borrowing from the well-known eulogy of Plato, declares 
that if tho Gods used Logic, it would be the Logio of 
Occam, we may fairly allow, with M. St. Hilaire, that it 
is the clearest and most original of the works of tbat 
period. Occam, like Petrus Hispanus, departs from the 
ordinary arrangement of treating consecutiyely the Isa- 
goge of Porphyry and the seyeral books of the Organon. 
He commences with the different divisions of terms, of 
which his account is much more complete than that of 
the SummukB Logicales. He then proceeds to the pre- 
dicables, introduced by a defence of the nominalist yiew 
of universals, then to definition, division, and the cate- 

' Scotus de Univ. Qu. 8. Smiglecii Logica, Disp. ii. Qu. 1. 
^ On this distinction, see Haur^au, vol. ii. p. 885. 
' See Cousin, AWlard, Introduction, p. clv. 
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gories, and concludes the first part with an account of 
the snpposition of terms. The second part treats of 
propositions, and the third of syllogisins and fallacies. 

Between Scotus and Occam comes in order of time Baymond 
the most eccentric genius of the scholastic period, Ray- 
roond Lully. He is principally known as the author of 
the An Magna^ by which he professed to teach a man 
ignorant even of letters the whole encyclopaedia in the 
course of three months. This work is nominally logical, 
but has little in common with the Aristoteliau Logic, 
being principally a mechanical contrivance for connect- 
ing different philosophical terms with each other*» But 
in his Dialectiea^ LuIIy condescends to follow the 
beaten track, and has composed a clear and concise 
synopsis of Logic, framed principally on that of Petrus 
Hispanus*. 

The writings of Occam, as well as those of Scotus, con- 
tributed especially to raise Logic to the rank of a distinct 
science, independent of its applied uses^. But they 
approached it from opposite sides. The principles of 
Occam, developed by modem philosophy, would lead us 
to the Logic of Kant: those of Scotus, almost to the 
Logic of Hegel. The science of the former would 
acquire a clear and distinct object in the province of 
Thought : that of the latter would gradually absorb all 
else, as coextensive with Being. Occam is the last great Later 

School- 



men* 



" St. Hilaire, Mimoire, vol. ii. p. 22^. 

■ An accoant of Lal]j*s system will be foond in Eeckermann, Prtecognita^ 
ii. 2. 30. and in Gassendi, de Origine Logic€e, c. 8. See also Hallam, 
lAUrahfre ofBvirope, Tol. i. p. 310. 

« Cf. Haurtoa» toL ii. p. 310. 425. 447 sqq. St. Hilaire, toL ii. p. 226. 
M. Haureaa appears to regard Scotus as the author of the distinction 
between the lo^ca docens and utena ; which is not tbe case. Cf. Aquinas, 
t» iT. Metaph, Leot. 4. Indeed, it is substantiaUy contained in the 
BwXeKTudi x^i' wpayftdrw and 4v Xf^^*^ irpceyfidrw of the Greek Inter- 
preters. 
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name among the Schoolmen: the triumph of Nominalism 
involyed the downfall of the prinoipal applioations of 

Buridan. the scholastic method. Biiridan, his disciple, the reputed 
author of the sophism called Aiinus Buridani^f deve- 
loped the doctrines of Nominalism to a still further 
extent, but has the character of having pushed to an 
extreme point the subtleties distinctive of the scho* 
lastic system. Another philosopher of the same period, 

Burley. Walter Burley, is the author of some commentaries on 
the Logic and Physics of Aristotle, and deserves mention 
as the author of an attempt to extend the narrow his- 
torical knowledge of the period by a work entitled 
de vita et moribus philosophorum et poetarum. This 
work, of which the philosophical portion extends from 
Thales to Seneca, is in part compiled from Laertius, 
whose work the author seems to have possessed in a 
more complete form than that which is now extanti. 
In itself however it is of small value and contains many 
errors^ 

EarlyEe- The reactiop against the Scholastic Logic began in 
the fifteenth century. Laurentius Valla, Rodolphus 
Agricola, and Ludovicus Vives, successively attaoked 
the system in 1440, 1516% aud 1531. Their attacks 
were directed, partly against the Latinity, partly against 
the matter of the School Logic. The additions proposed 
by these reformers are chiefly rhetorical innovations 
from Gicero and Quintilian. 



p See Hamilton od Reid, p. 238. 

<i See Donaldson, Literalure of Ancieni Greece^ iii. p. 280. 

' Bnicker, vol. iii. p. 866. Tennemann, viii. p. 906. Burley appears to 
have held a middle course between Nominalism and Healism. See 
Haur^au, vol. ii. p. 476. Brucker classes him vnth the nominalists, 
Tennemaun with the reaUsts. 

• Agricola died in 1485. His three books De Inventione Dialectica were 
a posthumous work, first published in an imperfect form at Louv^un in 
1516. 
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A more fonnidable assault was made in 1543 by Ramus, Bamus. 
who not only deTOted a special work to the criticism of 
Aristotle*, but, adopting the dialectical and rbetorical 
innoyations of the earlier reformers, composed a new 
system of Logic in opposition to tbe Aristotelian. He 
complains of tbe want of a definition of Logic in 
Aristotle, and treats it himself as tbe Art of Disser" 
iation; its principal parts being Invention and Judgment» 
These he investigates at length in his DialectioB In- 
stitutiones and SchokB Dialecticaf and in his Dia- 
lectiquef tbe earliest work on tbe subject in the Frencb 
language. Invention he treats chiefly rhetorically, 
giving an account of arguments artificial and inartificial, 
and loci for establishing them. Argument in Ramus 
denotes any term of a question, not, as in Cicero, the 
middle. Of Judgment he admits -three degrees, Axiom, 
(proposition,) Syllogism, and Method. In the earlier 
editions of his Dialectic be admits the three Aristotelian 
figures, but afterwards rejects the third. Each figure 
has six moods, two general (universal), two special (parti- 
cular), and two proper (singular). Method he divides 
into Methodus Doctrina, and Methodus PrudentuB, He 
rejects, as extralogical, the Gategories, the Hermeneia, 
and the Examination of Fallacies. Ramus, as may be 
seen even from the above cursory notice, introduced 
many needless alterations in the language of Logic. 
In his logical innovations, he is partly indebted to 
Rodolphus Agricola and Johannes Sturmius; and, for 
some of his attacks on the Aristotelians, to Valla and 
Vives". 



» ArisUfteUcfg Animadvernones, a title also given to th%8chol€B DialectictB, 
The two works must not be confounded together. 

■ For a fuUer account of Bamus and his system, see Waddington- 
Kaatos, De Petri Rami Vita, Scripti», Philosophia, Paris, 1848. 
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Melanoh- On the other hand, the Aristotelian Logic, purified of 
^^' many of its scholastic accessions, was defended and 
taught by Melanchthon. The earlier editions of his 
Erotemata Dudectica preceded the attacks of Ramus^; 
but in 1547 he published a new edition, in the intro- 
dttction to which he says, **£go veram, incorruptam, 
natiyam Dialecticen, qualem et ab Aristotele et aliquot 
ejus non insulsis interpretibus, ut ab Alezandro Aphro- 
disiensi et Boethio accepimus, praMlico. . . • Etsi multi 
Aristotelicos libros yituperant, et tanquam tabulas dis- 
persas fractse nayis esse dicunt, tamen, si quid ego 
judicare possum, affirmo eos Dialecticen recte tradere, 
et ab iis, qui liberali doctrina ezculti sunt, intelligi 
posse.'^ Melanchthon howeyer agrees with Ramus in 
coQsidering Logic as an Art. ^^ Dialectica,'' he says, ^^est 
ars seu yia recte, ordine, et perspicue docendi ; quod fit 
recte definiendo, diyidendo, argumenta yera connectendo, 
et male cohaerentia seu falsa retexendo et refutando." 
Under their united sanction, this became the preyailing 
doctrine of Logicians. The authority of Melanchthon 
established the Aristotelian Logic in the Protestant 
schools of Oermany and Holland, and in Britain. At a 
later period, a conciliation was attempted between this 

Lator systcm and that of Ramus. Burgersdyck, in 1626, 
' classes the Logicians of his day in three schools, the 
Aristotelians, the Ramists, and the mixed school repre- 
sented by Keckermann, Aristotelian in matter, Ramist 
in method^ These were called Philippo-Ramists, or 
Semi-Ramists ; and were rejected by the genuine dis- 
ciples of Ramusy as Pseudo-Ramists. Among the English 
Ramists of the seyenteenth century, the most leamed 

> Keckermann, Pracvifmta, Tr. ii. c. v. 

7 Of these, Sandersoa says, " Invehantur ipsi palam in Bameofi, lau- 
dant Peripatetioos: sed tamen in Systematibus suis Logicis Bamei magis 
sunt quam Peripatetioi," 
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and important as a Logician is George Downame, DowDame. 
Pneleotor of Logio at Cambridgey afterwards Bishop 
of Derry, the autbor of a Gommentary on the Dia- 
lectio of Ramiis; but the name most interesting to the 
general reader is that of John Milton, who published Milton. 
in 1672, two years before his death, a small yolume 
entitled, ^* Artis LogioaB Plenior Institutio ad Petri Rami 
Methodum ooncinnata.** 

It would be impossible to give any thing like a 
oomplete history, or even a list, of the host of logical 
writers of the sixteenth and subsequent centuries. A 
brief acoount of most of them, down to his own time, will 
be found in the Pracogniia of Keckermann, published 
in 1603. A cursory acoount of the modem schools is 
all that my present limits will allow. 

Of the great schools of modem philosophy, down to Modem 
the time of Kant, it is remarkable, that, thongh we haye ^^^^^' 
no treatise on Logic from the hand of any of the leaders 
and representatives of the several sects, we find in every 
case a work of the kind supplied and adapted to their 
fiindamental principles by one or more of their most 
eminent foUowers. Bacon, Descartes, and Locke have 
left no logical writingSy and Leibnitz only a few frag- 
ments. To call the Novum Organum^ or the Discours de 
la Methode^f or the Conduct of the Understanding, a 
treatise on Logic> is simply to assume for the Aristotelian 
Logic a purpose never contemplated by Aristotle or his 
followerSy and theu to classify under the same head 
works pursuing this supposed end by totally different 

* The Begula ad directionem ingenii, a posthamons work of Descartes, 
18 Bometiines called his Logic. See HaUam, Literature of £urope, vol. ii. 
p. 454 ; Franck, Hisloire de la Logique, p. 250. But Descartes in this work 
expressly rejects the rules and forms of Logic, as useleHs for the discovery 
df troth, and mentions in one place (rule 13.) the only point in which his 
sjstem has any thing in common with tbe dialecticians. In fact, this work, 
thongh fnller, is in principle the same as the Di$cour* de la M4ihode, 
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means. To entide any work to be classed as the Logio 
of tfais or that school, it is at least necessary that it 
should, in common with the Aristotelian Logio, adhere 
* to the syllogistic method, whatever modiiioations or 
additions it may deriTe firom the particular school of its 
author. In this point of riew, tho Baconian sohool may 
be represented by the Logics of Hobbes and Gassendi ; 
the Gartesian, by those of Glauberg and Amauld; that 
of Locke, by Le Clerc and 'S GhraTesande*; that of 
LeibnitZy by Wolf, Baumgarten, and his editor Meyer. 
Hobbes. The Logic of Hobbes was the natural result of the 
utilitarian spirit predomiuant in the method of Bacon. 
The results, indeed, which Hobbes deduced, would pro- 
bably in many points haye been rejected by his master ; 
but the indirect influence of Bacon is manifest through- 
out. The end of knowledge, according to Hobbes, 
is power, and the scope of all speculation is the perform- 
ance of some action, or thing to be done. In this we 
recognise the echo of the words of Bacon, ^^ Meta scien- 
tiarum vera et legitima non alia est quam ut dotetur yita 
hnmana novis inventis et copiis^" Seasoning, accord- 
ing to Hobbes, is computation, the adding and sub- 

■ Xhe sensataonalifit school of France, profesRing to be an ofisboot of tbat 
of Locke» has produced more than one treatise nominally on Logic ; the 
principal ones being^ those of Condillac and Destutt de Tracy. But 
these have nothing in common with the Aristotelian system. Condillao 
regards Logio as on art of thinking, but thooght ia identified vith sensation, 
and the process of reasoning is nothing but the analysis of our sensations 
by means of lauguage. Hence his declaration, tout Fart de raisonner se riduit 
& Fart de bien parler. In the system of De Tracy, Logic is the sqence of 
the characteristics and causes of truth and error in the combination of 
our ideas. His work is striotly psychological, examining, on the eztreme 
sensationalist hypothesis, iuto the formation of ideas and their different 
modes of combination. ^ 

t Nov, Org. P. 1. Aph. 81. In the same spirit Socrates, according to 
Xenophon, /i^Xf" ^^*' io^Xiiuiv ndma iral ahrht cwrrtffK^ti koI <rvy8ic{]jc: 
Tois trwovffty. Mem, iv. 7. On the influence of Bacon on Hobbes, see 
Morell, HiH. of Modern Philosophy, vol. i. p. 86. 
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traoting of oar thoughts and of their signs. A pro- 
position is but the addition of two names, and a 
syllogism the adding together of three. In a proposition, 
two names are so ooupled together, that he that speaks 
oonceives both to be names of the same thing; from 
whenoe it foUows that truth and falsehood oonsist only 
in speech, and that the first truths were arbitrarily 
made by those who first imposed names on things. A 
fiill oriticism of this dootrine would exoeed my present 
limits. I can only observe that the main error of Hobbes 
does not lie, as is sometimes said, in his theory of notionSf 
bnt in that oi judgments, He has overlooked the fact, 
that apprehension is primarily the analysis of judg- 
menty not judgment the synthesis of apprehensions. 

The Baoonian influenoe is also manifest in Gkissendi, Gassendi. 
the friend of Hobbes and the antagonist of Descartes. 
Like Hobbes, he desoribes reasoning as a computation, 
and he anticipates Condillao in tracing all knowledge 
to sensation. He adopts the fourfold diyision of Logic, 
into Apprehension, Judgment, Reasoning, and' Method, 
whioh had virtually been invented by Ramus and 
accepted by the Semi-Ramists, and which was shortly 
afiterwards adopted by the Port Royal Logic. He 
admits two figures only of Syllogism, an affirmative 
and a negativcy (answering to the affirmative and nega- 
tive moods of the first figure in Aristotle;) and it is worthy 
of remark, that in the order of the premises, he retums 
to the arrangement of the Greek Logicians, (the reverse 
of that of the Latins,) and places the minor before the 
major. His theory of reduction, by which he brings 
every syllogism ostensively to his two figures, contains 
some curious blunders. 

Glauberg, called by Wolf optimus omnium confessione CltMherg. 
Cartesii interpres', published his Logica Vetus et Nova 

^ Oniologia, §.7. 
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in 1654. It oontaius more of Cartesianism even than the 
Port Royal Logic, and is divided into four parts, Logica 
Genetica^ Logica Analytica^ Hermeneutica Genetica^ and 
Hermeneutica Analytica. The two last parts are a series 
of rules for interpreting and criticising the writings 
of others. The second treats of methods of teaching, 
and the qualifications for a good teacher and leamer. 
The first, or Logio proper, is interspersed with nnmerous 
psychological precepts, chiefly taken from the Discours 
de la Methode of Descartes. Many of his examples are 
also taken from the Cartesian philosophy. His rules for 
induction are fuUer than in the old Logic, and those of 
syllogism shorter. 
PortRoyal The Port Royal Logic, or Art of Thinking, is con- 
^^°' sidered as the Logic par excellence of the" Cartesian 
school. This work has been attributed to several 
authors; but is now generally allowed to have beeu 
written by Amauld, assisted by Nicole. The first 
edition appeared in 1662. In addition to the logical 
merits of this work \ the ^legance and simplicity of its 
style contributed immensely to spread and popularize 
doctrines which had hitherto been reserved for the study 
of the learned in the dry formulas of the schools®. The 
authors, however, must be admitted to have sacrificed 
in some degree scientific accuracy to popularity; and 
in their attempt to convey miscellaneous instruction in 
logical examplesy they have unfortunately given their 
high authority to the support of that spurious utili- 
tarianism which has so often defaced the simplicity of 
logical scienoe. 
Buffier. Father Buffier is also entitled to honourable mention 
among the French Logicians. In his Principee du 

^ For an account of the scientific merits of the Port Boyal Logic, eee tbe 
Introduction to Mr. Bayne8*8 Tranalation, p. 
• St. Hilaire, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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Itaisonnementf the rules of the syllogism are reduced to 
a single principle, tfuU which is in the contained is in the 
containing. This formula, an important step towards 
the true law of syllogism, the Principle of Identity, is 
perhaps originally due to Leibnitz^ Buffier has had 
the good fortune to receive high praise from two very 
opposite quarters, and on very different grounds. He 
has been celebrated, on the one hand, as one of the 
earliest who attempted to found philosophy on certain 
priraary truths, given in certain primary sentiments or 
feelings; and, on the other hand, as having advanced 
some important steps in the direction of the sensa- 
tionalism of Condillac". • 

Le Clerc, (Joannes Glericus,) the friend and disciple Le Clero. 
of Locke, published his Logic in 1692, three years after 
the first edition of Locke's Essay, of which he had 
previously seen the Epitome. This work is principally 
based on the views of Locke, with some additions from 
the Port Royal Logic, and the Recherche de la Verite 
of Malebranche. The fourth book, on Argumentation, 
does not materially differ from the Aristotelian view; 
though, like Locke, he has not a high opinion of the 
syllogism, and considers it to be mainly an instrument 
of disputation. He adds a ohapter on the Socratio 
method of discussiouy which he considers more valuable 
than the Aristotelian syllogism. The Logic and Meta- 
physics of ^S Gravesande, published in 1736, is highly 'S Grave- 
praised by M. St. Hilaire, as simplifying with great 
cleamess the ancient Logio, in connection with the 
principles of Locke. The doctrines of Locke, modified 
by Cartesianism, had also considerable inflnence on the 
Logic of WattSy in which a somewhat incongruous union Watts. 

' See St Uilaire, voL ii. p. 274. 

f See Hamiltoii on Beid, p. 780. and Destatt-Tracy, EUnuns tFId4olo^€f 
P. iiL p. 130. 
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of Logio, Metaphysics, Psjchology, and Eduoational Pre- 
cepts is put forth as the Art of using Reason well in our 
inquiries after truth, and the communication of it to others. 
Equally vague in its conoeption and unsystematic in its 

Bentham. contents is the fragment on Logic by Jeremy Bentham. 
According to his definition, Logic is ^* the art which has 
for its object or end in viewy the giving, to the best 
advantage, direction to the human mind, and thence to 
the human irame, in its pursuit of any object or purpose 
to the attainment of which it is capable of being applied.^' 
In the same spirit as Hobbes, he considers Logic from 
the utilitarian point of view, as a means to the augment- 
ation of happiness. But the treatise, except as regards 
some severe and by no means just criticisms of San- 
derson, has little in common with the Aristotelian system. 
A more just and philosophical view of Logio will be 

Kirwan. found iu the works of another English writer, Dr. Kirwan, 
whose ^^ LogiCy an Essay on the elements, principles, and 
difierent modes of Reasoning,'^ was published in 1807. 
Dr. Kirwan deserves honourt^ble mention as one who 
has profited by, without servilely foUowing, the teachiug 
of Locke. While adopting much that is valuable in 
the writings of Locke and his successors, particularly 
Berkeley and GondillaCy he has ably defended the 
Aristotelian Logic against the depreciating criticisms of 
Locke and bis foUowers. He has however taken too 
narrow a view of the field of Logic, in confining it to the 
single process of Argumentation, in which, as well as in 
his definition of it as both a Science and an Art, he has 
been foUowed by Archbishop Whately; while, on the 
other hand, his treatment of the argumentative process 
oontains muoh which from the formal point of view raust 
be condemned as extralogical. 

Wolf. The most important work on Logic from the School 

of Leibnitz is the Philosophia Rationalis of Wolf, first 
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published in 1728. Wolf is regarded by Kant as the 
representatiye of the dogmatic philosophy. Philosophy 
vith Wolf is the science of things possible, so far as 
they are possible, and contains three principal branches, 
Theology, Psychology, and Physics. The criterion of 
the possible is the principle of contradiction. Whatever 
is not contradictory is possible*". Logic directs the 
inind in the knowledge of all being ; its principles beiug 
drawn on the one side from Ontology, on the other 
from Psychology. The Logica Docens is defined by 
Wolf as a Practical Soience ; the Logica Utens as an 
Art; the former being acquired by teaching, the latter 
by practice. The details of Woirs Logic are principally 
Aristotelian, with one or two ingenious but perverse 
refinements. ThuS| he reduces subaltem opposition to 
a syllogism with an identical minor premise, and all 
immediate consequences to abridged hypothetical syl- 
logisms. Induction he regards, like Archbishop Whately, 
as a syllogism with the major premise suppressed. Wolf 
is also the author of a smaller Logic in German, of which 
there is a good English translation, published in 1770. 

To the same school as Wolf belong Baumgarten and fiamn' 
Meyer. Baumgarten is highly praised by Kant for his M^yerl 
concentration of the Wolfian system. An annotated copy 
of Meyer's Logic is the foundation of that of Kant 
himself^ 

Lambert, whose Neues Organon appeared in 1764, Lambert* 
may be regarded as uniting in a great roeasure the 
dootrines of the antagonist schools of Locke and LeibnitZy 
and as the precursor of the Gritique of Kant. His 
system is diTided into four prinoipal parts, contributing 
conjointly to the inyestigation and communication of 
truth: Dianoiologg, or the doctrine of the laws and 

h Oa this eriterion, see Hamilton on Beid, p. 877. 

i See the Preflftce to Bosenkranz^B edition of Kanfa Logio. 
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power of the understanding in thought; Ahthiolagyj or 
the dootriue of truth as opposed to error; SemiotiCf or 
the doctrine of signs and their inflaence to the know* 
ledge of truth ; and Phenamenology, or the doctrine of 
false appearanoes and the means of avoiding them. In 
his first part, he principally foUows Wolf, hut differs 
from him in his view of the Syllogistic figures; the 
three last figures being regarded as resting on inde* 
pendent axioms, coordinate with the dictum de omni et 
nuUo. These axioms are distinguished as dictum de 
diversoj dietum de exemplOf and dictum de reciproco. In 
his second part, which treats of simple and complex 
notions» and of tnith and error, Lambert acknowledges 
his obligations to Locke. In the third, the theorj 
of language and its relation to thought is treated with 
considerable fulness. The fourth part, which treats 
of appearance as distdnguished from realily, has moro 
of a metaphysical and psyohological tban of a logical 
character, with some mixture of physiology. 
Plouoqnet. Another German Logician w&o deserves mentiouy not 
so much for the importance as for the eocentricity of 
his viewS| is Godfrey Ploucquet of Tubingen, a con- 
temporary of Lambert'8, the author in 1768 of a ^^ Me- 
thodus calculandi in Logicisy** afterwards included with 
other writings in his ^* Commentationes PhilosophicaB 
selectiores/' published in 1781. Ploucquefs work is re« 
markable as an attempt to exhibit the reasonings of Logio 
in the form of an algebraical calculus, an attempt recently 
carried out to a greater extent by the ** Neue Darstellung 
der Logik'* of Drobisch, and in the logical writings of 
Professors De Morgan and Bbole. A severe criticism of 
the principle of Ploucquet's Calculus will be found in 
Hegers Logic, toI. ii. p. 143. The geometrical illus- 
trations of the syllogism by Euler and Lambert are not 
of sufBcient importance to require a separate notice. 
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A short aocouDt of tbese, as well as of Ploucquet'8 
sjstem, is giyen in the Appendix. to Professor De 
Morgan'8 " Formal Logic," p. 323. 

Kant has done more for logical scienoe than anyEant. 
philosopher since Aristotle ; partly in his distinct 
treatise on the subject, and still more in the exaot 
examination of the forms and functions and limits of 
thought whicb runs through the Gritique of Pure Reason. 
To Kant is owing, what has been so long needed, a 
definition of Logic, which secures for it a distinct and 
positive field of inquiry, as the Sdence of ihe Necezeary 
Lawe of Thought* Kant also did great servioe in 
banisfaing to a separate region, under the name of 
Applied Logic, the psjchological precepts which his 
predecessors, especially the Gartesians, had inoorporated 
with the body of the soience, and giving thereby to 
formal thought its proper position as the object of Pure 
Logic. His demonstration that an universal material 
oriterion of truth is not only impossible, but self-oon- 
tradictory^, has fumished us with the principle of a 
more liberal and enligbtened appreoiation of the real 
character and value of formal thinking than can be 
supplied by the whole previous history of philosophy. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the logical 
system of Kant is chargeable with one serious deficiency, 
which has been prominently shewn in the subsequent 
history of the science. He divorces altogether his h 
priori science from all conneotion with the psycho-, 
logical phenomena of consciousness, from all ezamination 
of the actual characteristics of any determinate operation 
of thought^. These matters he rejects as empirical ; but 
without sucb empiricism, Logic and all pure scienoe is 
impossible. It is matter of each man's personal experi- 

^ Xo^» Emleitimg, vii. 

1 See KrUik der r, F. p. £6, 276. ed. Rosenkrans. 

e 
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ence tbat be actually tfainks; and, without examination of 
tbe pbenomena of special acts of thought, it i8 impossible 
to ascertain tbe necessary laws of thougbt in general". 
Logic and Psychology thus necessarily form portions 
of one and the same philosophical course, and, without 
a knowledge of tbe latter, it is impossible to bave any 
sound criticism or accurate estimate of the former. 
Later Xbe writings of Kant bave had immense influence on 

Gernian 

Logieians. the subsequent Logic of Germany. It is true that 
the two greatest of his immediate successors, Ficbte and 
Schelling, have produced no direct logical work; and 
have openly expressed tbeir low estimate of the science". 
But a host of able writers have notwithstanding arisen, 
as numerous as the Logicians of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, to promulgate, to correct, or to oppose 
the Kantian Logic. Sorae of tbese, as Hoffbauer and 
Kiesewetter, adhere for the most part to tbe Kantian 
limits. Others, as Krug and Fries, are mainly Kantian, 
though they have materially enriched the science from 
their own resources; and the latter has especially noticed 
the want of a psycbological relation, as the main defeot 
of Kant^s system. Tbe most eminent name among the 
strictly formal Logicians since Kant is Herbart; but 
both he and his disciple Drobisch faave pusfaed to an 
extreme Kanf s error in an exclusively a priori view of 
tfae science. 

Hegel. On tfae otfaer faand, tfae Logic of Hegel reconstruots 

from tfae opposite side tfae metapfaysical fabric wfaich 
Kant faad overtfarown. After tfae Kantian Gritique, it 



■ Cf. Cousin, Lefons svr Kanty p. 180. 

■ Fichte, in his "Vorlesungen ueber das Verhaltniss der Logik zur 
Philosophie," altogother repudiates the ordinary Logic to make way for 
a transcendental system, and complains that this was not sufficienUy done 
by Kant. Schelling in his " Bruno" holds the same yiew. " Welche Hoff- 
nnng zur Philosophie fiir den, welcher sie in der Logik suehtr Keine." 
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was impossible to bring a philosophy of the Absolute 
within the received compass of human thought: there 
remained only the attempt to expand thought to the 
immensity of the object, by a gigantic scheme of Intel- 
lectual Pantheism, in which the personal consciousness 
and its limits should be absorbed in the processes of the 
one Infinite Mind. Such is the Aindamental principle 
of the Logic of Hegel, a Logic constructed, not in obe- 
dience to, but in defiance of, the laws of thought, which 
are held to be valid only for the finite understanding 
dealing with finite objects ; the philosophj of the infinite 
being based on their abrogation. 

It is not easy to give in a short compass an account of 
Hegers Logic, whioh shall be intelligible to an English 
reader. If we were to describe it as an attempt to 
develope a Philosophy of Being in general, by repro- 
ducing the Divine Thought in the act of Creation, we 
might snpport the view by sufficient quotations from the 
work; but it would convey an erroneous impression to 
one who did not bear in mind the total suppression of 
personalittf, divine as well as human, in the Hegelian 
philosophy. It may perhaps be better oharacterized as 
an illegitimate expansion of the fundamental principle 
of the Cartesian philosophy, modified in some degree by 
the Kantian. ** Cogito, ergo sum'' is true within the 
limits of the personal consciousness. I exist only in so far 
as I am conscious of my existence ; and I am conscious 
only as being afiected in this or that determinate manner. 
Within these limits Thought and Being are identical, and 
every modification of the one is a modification of the other. 
But if the same principle is to be accepted in its Hegelian 
extenty I must commence by ascending firom my per- 
sonal consciousness to a supposed Universal Thought, 
identical with Being in general. Here personality dis- 
appears altogether ; and the problem iS) to deduce £rom 

e2 
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the identitj of Thought and Being in general^ the several 
identieal determinations of the one and the other. Such 
a process is not thought, but its negation. If the Uni- 
verse had one consciousness, the system might be 
possible ; for Thought and Being are identical only in 
and through consciousness. But such universal con- 
sciousness could not be my consciousness ; and thus 
the Hegelian assumption cannot be grasped by any act 
of human thought. On the other hand, thought without 
consciousness is inconceivable ; since it implies a ne- 
gation of the one essential characteristic under which 
all thought is presented to the human mind. The logical 
notion which is not a function of my own personal 
thought, is a mere empty abstraction, inconceivable by 
reason ; and the syst^m deduced from it is incompatible 
with those regulative truths that are above reason. 
Vulgar Rationalism subjects belief to thought; it bas 
been reserved for Transcendental Philosophy to subject 
it to the annihilation of thought. 

Speculative philosophy has had three great periods, 
each of whioh has been consummated by a critical 
system of which Formal Logic has been a constituent 
portion. The Eleatic and Platonic metaphysics found 
their consummation in Aristotle; the Scholastio Philo- 
sopby in Oceam ; that of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in Kanl. But from the Kantian philosophy 
has arisen another phase of speculation, not less dogmatio 
in its positions, not less extravagant in its aims, not less 
unstable in its foundations. A oriticism which shall sift 
thoroughly the pretensions of this philosophy, it remains 
for the present generation to accomplish. 
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PART II. CRITICAL. 



" That Logic," sajs Kant, " has even from the earliest 
times advanced in the sure course of a science, is raanifest 
from the fact that since Aristotle it has taken no back- 
ward step." " It is worthy of remark however," he con- 
tinues, " that it has also up to this time been able to 
take no step forward, and thus to all appearance seems 
to be concluded and perfected." This remark is true 
as regards what Aristotle did ; but on the other hand, as 
regarda what Aristotle left undone, it is no less true that 
the whole subsequent history of the science exhibits 
scarcely any thing but the ebb and flow of unsettled 
opinion. The master left behind him a coUection of 
writings; and to the substance of that coUection his 
disciples have, for the most part, faithfiilly adhered; 
but he left no definition of the science on which he 
wrote, and no principle for determining its boundaries ; 
and these accordingly have been matter of controversy 
ever since. 

Clitomachus compared the Logic of his day to tbe 
moon, which never ceases waxing and waning^ The 
cause of complaint has assuredly not been diminished 
by the labours of subsequent expositors down to tbe 
present time. Few logicians have in their practioal 
treatment materially added to or taken from the original 
body of the system : few on the other hand are theore- 
tically agreed as to what it is that they are expounding. 
Ask of almost any writer, " What is Logic ?" the reply 
is almost unanimous, that it is the subject treated of in 
Aristotle*s Orgaiiou. Ask what is this subject; and 
nearly every commentator has a different definition. 

«o^<r0ai ^iyovirav Kot aif^ofi4irfiif, Siobtei Ecl, Seiiu. Ixxx. 
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Let U8 bring together a few of these conflictiog 
witnesses. Logio is a part of philosophyP. It is not 
a part, but an instrument''. It is both a part and an 
instrument'. It is both a science and an art*. It is 
neither science nor art, but an instrumental habit^ 
It is a science and not an art*. It is an art and not 
a science'. It is the science of argumentation' — of 
the operations of the mind so far as they are dirigible 
by laws' — of the syllogism' — of the understanding in 
relation to evidence^ — of the laws of thought*. It is 
the art of thinking*^ — of reasoning' — of the right use of 
reason' — of dissertation* — of teaching** — of directing the 
mind to any object' — of forming instruments for the 
direction of the mind^. 

Let us endeavour to disentangle some of the confiision 
in which the reader may be invohed by this multitude of 
definitions. Logic was divided by the Schoolmen into 

P The Stoios. See Ammonius, Prooem. in Categ. Philoponus, Prooem. in 
Anal. Prior. 

1 The Peripatetios. See Ammonius, Prooem. in Categ. Philop., PnxBm. 
in Anal. Prior. 

^ The Academics. See Ammonius, 1. c. Philoponus, 1. c. and Brandis, 
Soholia, p. 140, b. .31. 

* Petrus Hispanus, Suarez, Buvius, ^milius Acerbus, Bentbam, Kirwan, 
Whately, J. S. Mill. 

t Tbe Greek Commentators, Zabarella, Smiglecius. 

* Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, Scotns, Wolf, Kant. 

■ Ramus, Keckermann, Burgersdyck, Sanderson, Aldrich. 
y Albertus Magnus, Alfarabi, Avicenna, Algazel. 
" Aquinas. 

* Scotus. 

* J. S. MUl. 

^ Kant, Hoffbauer, Krug, Sir W. Hamilton. 

^ Gassendi, Amauld. 

« Le Clero, Crakanthorpe, Wallis, Kirwan, Whatelj. 

f Clauberg, Watts. 

f Ramus. 

^ Melanchthon. 

' Bentham. 

k ^urgersdyck, Sanderson, Aldrich. 
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tbe Logica docena and tbe Logica utens, and tbe same 
dirision bad been made before by tbe Greek Com- 
mentators, under tbe title of Logic without and witb 
application to tbings^ The former denotes Logio in its 
tbeoretical cbaracter, as concerned merely with the laws 
and forms of tbougbt ; the latter is tbe practical appli- 
cation of tbought to tbis or that object matter. The 
discrepancies in the definition of Logic, as Science or 
Art, may partly be traced to a confusion between tbese 
two. 

The Logica docens is properly a Science and not an 
Art. It is not oorrect to say, as has frequently been 
said or implied by modem Logicians, that e?ery Science 
is an Art, because all knowledge admit« of a practical 
application. ^^ Tbe trutb is," says Bentham, '^ that bow- 
soever clearly distinguishable in idea, tbe two objects, 
Art and Science, in themselves are not, in any instance, 
found separate. In no place is any tbing to be done, 
but in tbe same place there is sometbing to be known; 
m no place is any tbing to be known, but in tbe same 
place tbere is something to be done.'' The terms thus 
extended are too vague to be of any value, and tend to 
confuse ratber tban to distinguisb. Science is not Art, 
thougb scientific knowledge may be the basis of artistio. 
A Science admits of a practical employment under 

** ** Intelligendum est tainen quod Logica dupliciter consideratur. Uno 
modo in quantum est docens, et sic ex necessariis et propriis principiis 
procedit ad necessarias coaclusiones, et sic est scientia. Alio modo in 
qnantum ntimur ea applicando eam ad illa in quibus est usus, et sic non 
est ex propriis, sed ex communibus ; nec sic est scientia.** ScoiuSf super 
Univ. Porph. Qu. 1. " Est Logica docens, qu» tradit pnecepta, quibus 
docetur quid, quomodo faciendura : utens vero est, qufe ex praeceptis efficit 
opera ipsis conformia, sicut cum artifex ex prieceptis artis efficit opera 
artis." 8migUcii Loyica, Disp. ii. Qu. ri. For the parallel distinction 
between Logic without and with application to tbings, {x<^p^f wpayfidrwf, 
^fifitfiaCofUyii rois irp^yiittffiPf ip XF^** ^"^ yvfufotrlf. wpayndrw,) see 
Ammonins, Prooim. in Categ. Philoponus, Prooem. in Anal. Prior. 
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certain conditions ; but it does not beconie an Art until 
those conditions are complied with, and it may ezist 
as a Soience without theni. The ordinarj distinction 
between the man of theorj and the man of practice is a 
proof of this. A man may have a scientific knowledge 
of music, and *yet have no power of plajing on anj 
instrument. He may be acquainted with the principles 
of perspective, without any skill in the use of the pencil. 
He may know the mathematical principles of Optics, 
and yet be sadly at a loss if required to make a pair of 
spectacles. He may have studied the anatomy of the 
human framC) and yet be unable to perform a surgical 
operation. He may talk like a Curius, and live like a 
Bacchanal. And in like manner, he may be familiar 
with Barbara, Celarenf, and Baralipton, but in practice 
be a weak and inconclusive reasoner. On the other 
hand, he may possess Art without Science, that is to say, 
he may have considerable dexterity in the practice of 
any operation, without being able to give a clear account 
of the principles on which it is conducted. Science 
is no more Art because the man of science may become 
an artist, than a boy is a man because he may grow .up 
into one. Nay, far less so ; for the boy becomes a man 
in the course of nature, without any effort of his own ; 
while the man of theory may remain a man of theory all 
his life, without ever leamiug to apply his knowledge to 
practice. 

When we are asked^ What is Logic? it is clearly 
meanty What is the object of which books on Logio 
treat. No treatise on Logic can give all its practical 
applications. It can at best select ouly a few speci- 
mens, and these by way of exaraple, not as an essential 
part of the theory. But it professes to give, and is 
bound to give, the entire principles of reasoning, or 
rather of thinking in general, even though it illustrates 
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ito teaching by no other ezamples than algebraical 
sjmbols. A treatise on Logic is not designed prtmarily 
to gire men facility in the praotice of reasoning, any 
more than a treatise on Optics is intended to improve 
tbeir sight; and it would be as correct for a writer on 
the mathematical principles of Optics to entitle his work, 
** Optics, or the art of improving defective vision," as it 
is for a writer on the principles of Logic to adopt for 
his title, ^^ Logic, or the art of reasoning.'* Yet we do 
not therefore denj that a knowledge of Optics is useful 
in makiug spectacles, nor that a knowledge of Logic is 
yaluable in the practice of reasoning. 

Art, in the strict sense of the term, is acquired by 
practice, Science by study*". A man who has learnt to 
reason accurately by practice in special cases, without 
a knowledge of the laws of the syllogism, has the art of 
reasoning, but not the science. He who knows the 
ifaeory, but does not practise it, has the science of 
reasoning, but not the art. The Logic to be found in 
treatises on the subject, i. e. the Logica docens, is thus 
clearly a science and not an art; for it is gained by 
study and not by exercise. But there is a further dis- 
tinction between speculative and practical science, 
according as the knowledge whioh it conveys is con- 
sidered as an end in itself, pr on]y as a means to be 
applied to some further purpose°. And here again. 



■ See Wolf, PhilofopfUa BtUionalisy Proleg, §. 10. ** Omnis Logica utens 
est habitns, qni proprio exercitio comparatur, minime autem discendo 
acquiritur, adeoque et ipsa doceri nequit. Quamobrem, cum Logica 
omnis sit vel docens vel utens, neque enim praeter regularum notitiam 
atque habitum eas ad praxin transferendi tertium concipi potest; sola 
Logica artificialis docens ea est quoi doceri adeoque in numerum disci- 
plinarnm philosophicarum referri potest. Atque ideo quoque Logicam 
definivimus per scientiam, minirae autem per artem vel habitum in genere, 
qaod gcnus convenit Logicie utenti." 

■ Arist. Afetaph. A minor, c. 1. 'Op9v$ 8* lx*< ^^^ ^^ icaAci<r9a( rV ^o- 
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Logicians of emiDence, who are agreed as to the genus 
of Logic, are at issue as to its species. Granted that 
Logic is a science, is it speculative or practical ? Wolf, 
the ablest of the German writers on Logic before Kant, 
while distinguishing accurately between Science and 
Art, regards Logic as belonging to the practical, not to 
the speculative sciences, the knowledge which it fiir- 
nishes being subservient to the disoipline of the mind 
and the acquisition of further truths. Accordingly 
he defines Logic as " Scientia dirigendi facultatem cog- 
noscitivam in cognoscenda veritate^" On the other 
handy Kant, who defines Logic as ** the Science of the 
necessary laws of the Understanding and the Reason,*' 
oonsiders and treats it as speoulative^y and the same 
view is well maintained by the exoellent French trans- 
lator of the Organou, M. St. Hilaire, whose language 
may be quoted as an accurate and admirably expressed 
statement of the true purpose of Logic and the spirit in 
which it should be studied. ^' Sans la logique, resprit 
de rhomme peut admirablement agir, admirablement 
raisonner; mais sans elle, il ne se connait pas tout 
entier : il ignore rune de ses parties les plus belles et 
les plus fecondes. La logique la lui fait connaitre. 
Voila son utilite : elle ne peut pas en avoir d^autre*!.** 

That this latter is the true view is manifest, as soon as 
we distinguish accurately between the essential conr 
tents of Logic and its accidental applications. The 
benefits performed by Logic as a medicine of the mind, 
however highly we may be disposed to rate them, are 

co^leuf iiri<rr^iAriP rrjs &Xf}0c(af . B^vpririK^s fi^r yhp r4Ko$ &X^9c(a, wpmKruc^ 
V ftpyow, 

o Philosophta Eationalis, §.61. This was also the opinion of Occam and 
others. See ^milius Aoerbus, Qoffist. Log, Qu. y. 

p Loffik, Einleitung I. This was also the opinion of Scotus and others. 
See i£milius Acerbus, 1. c 

<i Priface, p. xlii. 
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aooidental onlj, and arise from causes exterual to the 
scieDce itself: its specnlative character, as an inquiry 
into the laws of thought, is intemal and essential. To 
the twofold character of Logic, two conditions are neces- 
sary. Firstly, that there should exist certain mental 
laws to which everj sound thinker is bound to conform. 
Secondly, that it should be possible to transgress those 
laws, or to think unsoundly. On the former of these 
oonditions depends tlie possibility of Logic as a specu- 
lative Bcience : on the latter, its possibility as a practical 
soience. Now if we look at these two conditions with 
reference to the actual contents of pure Logic, it is 
manifest that the abrogation of the first would utterly 
annihilate the whole science ; whereas the abrogaCion 
of the second would at most only necessitate the removal 
of a few excrescences, leaving the main body of logical 
dootiine substantially as it is at present. Suppose, for 
example, that the difference between sound and unsound 
reasoning could be discemed in individual cases as a 
matter of fact, but that we had no power of classifying the 
several instances of each and referring them to common 
principles. It is clear that under such a supposition, 
the present oontents of Logic, speculative and practical, 
could have no existence. The number of sound and 
unsound thinkers in the world might remain muoh as 
it is no^; but the impossibility of investigating the 
principles of the one and applying them to the cor- 
rection of the other, would make a system of Logio 
nnattainable. But let us imagine, on the other hand, 
a race of intelligent beings, subject to the same laws of 
thought as-mankiud, but incapable of transgressing them 
in practice. The elements of existing Logic, ihe Con- 
cept, the Judgment, the Syllogism, would remain 
unaltered. Logic, as a speoulative science, would 
investigate the laws of unerring reason, as Astronomy 
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investigates the UDvaryiDg laws of the heavenlj phe- 
DomeDa; but a praotical scienee of Logic, to preserve 
the miDd from error, would be as absurd as an Astronomj 
proposing to control and regulate the planets in their 
courses. From these considerations it follows that, 
even granting Logic to be, under existing circumstances, 
both a speculative and a practical science, yet the 
former is an essential, the latter an accidental feature ; 
the one is necessarily interwoven with the elements of 
the system, the other is a contingent result of the 
infirmities of those who possess it. 

On the other hand, the Logica utens maj be either 
Science or Art, according to the purpose to whieh it is 
applied'. Whenever reasonings are employed on any 
special object of knowledge, there we have an instance 
of the Logica utens. The opposite view, which is some- 
times taken on account of Aristolle*s distiuction between 
the logical and the analytical or physical syllogism, 
arises from a confusion between the Aristotelian and 
the later senses of the term logical. 

It would be both tedious and unnecessary to discuss 
in detail the various accounts that have been given of 
the object of Logic, by those who are agreed as to its 
genus. Mauy of these may be passed over, as being 
merely verbal varieties of the same fundamental view". 
One or two statements, however, require a brief noticcy 

r « Distinctio peccat, quia auctores distinctionis vocant Logicam uteu- 
tem solum usum partis Topicae, cum Logica utens vel coi\juncta rebus 
potissimum dicatur, et de aliis partibus Lo<jicffi rebus co^junctce numquid 
non potcrunt appUcari rebus ca qutc de definitione et divisione demon- 
Btrationeque propcepta traduntur? £x quo sequitur ut Logica uteus sii 
quandoque vere Scientia, ut puta Physica vel Metaphysica, vel siqua 
alia est, physicus enim demonsti*ans mixtum ex elementis esse corruptibile 
est Logicas utens, et talis Physica est Logica utens et vere Scientia." 
Acerbi Qutpst, Log. Qu. IV. 

• Thus the opinion of Aquinas is virtualiy identical wiUi Kaufs, and that 
of Scotus with Archbishop Whately'». 
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as having been maintained by eminent authors in recent 
times, and involving views which it is important to a 
clear understanding of the nature and legitimate oon- 
tents of Logic to distinguish from each other. 

Acoording to Archbishop Whately, Logio may be 
defined as the Science and Art of Reasoning^. In this 
point of view, the processes of apprehension and judg- 
ment are considered not in themselves as independent 
acts of thought, but as subordinate to argumeutation. 
" This view," says Sir William Hamilton^ " which may 
be allowed in so far as it applies to the Logic contained 
in the Aristotelic treatises now extant, was held by 
several of the Arabian and Latin Schoolmen ; borrowed 
from them by ihe Oxford Crakanthorpe, it was adopted 
by Wallis ; and from Wallis it passed to Dr. Whately. 
But, as applied to Logic, in its own nature, this opinion 
has been long rejected, on grounds superfluously oon- 
clusive, by the immense majority even of the Peripatetic 
dialecticians ; and not a single reason has been alleged 
by Dr. Whately to induce us to waver in our belief, that 

' In another passage, Archbishop Whately maintains that Logic is 
entirely conversant about language ; addiDg, " If any process of reasoning 
can take place in the mind, withont any employment of langnage, orally 
or mentally, (a metaphysioal question which I shall not here discnss,) 
such a process does not come within the proyince of ihe science here 
treated of." That language in its most extended sense, i. e. some system 
of signs, verbal or other, is essential not merely to the communication, 
bnt to the formatioD of thought, appears to be proved by universal expe- 
rieDce and by the character of conceptions as distinguished firom in- 
ttiitions. Bnt notwithstanding this, language must be regarded only as 
the secondary and acddental object of Logic, which is primarily conversant 
about the laws of thought, not about the instrument by which it is formed 
or commnnicated. And if any process of human thought were possible 
withont Unguage, (which Archbishop Whately appears to consider as at 
least conceivably true,) the laws of such a process would, equally with any 
other, be matters of logical investigation. On the question of the relation 
of langnage to thought, see Prolegomena Logicaf p. 15. 

■ Edinburgh Review, No. 110, p. 206. reprinted in his DiKuuions, 
p. 135. 
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the laws of thouffht, and not the laws of redsoning^ con- 
stitute the adequate object of the science." 

" The error," continaes Sir W. Hamilton, " would be 
of comparatively little consequence, did it not induce 
a perfunctory consideration of the laws of those faculties 
of thought; these being viewed as only subsidiary to 
the process of reasoning.*' Of the truth of this charge 
there can be no question. A student might read 
through nearly everj one of the popular treatises on 
Logic, without finding the slightest hint of the fact, that 
in the processes of conception and judgment, as well as 
in that of reasoning, there is a distinction to be made 
between the form of the thought and the matter, the 
former being equallj in all three processes accurately 
and completely determinable by logical rules ; the latter 
being equally in all three beyond the domain of the 
science. A thought may violate its own laws, and thus 
virtually destroy itself ; or it may be perfectly consistent 
with itself, but at variance with the facts of experience. 
The result in the one case is a product logically ille- 
gitimate, or the unthinkable, in the other the empirically 
illegitimate, or unreaL 

In both cases alike the mind is supposed to be 
already in possession of the necessary data for thinking 
at all. Where there is a material deficiency in the 
conditions preliminary to an act of thought, we cannot 
be said to think logically or illogically; for we cannot 
attempt to think at all. Thus, if we are told to conceive 
objects which have never been presented in their 
proper experience, a colour for instance which we have 
never seen, or a scent which we have never smelt; or 
if we are required to form a judgment, other than iden- 
tical, with less than two concepts, or a syllogism with 
less than* two premises, we are in the position of a 
builder without materials, who can neither obey nor 
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disobey the rales of architeeture. In every art or 
sciencey in every inquiry speculatiye or practical, the 
existence of the objects of inquiry is presupposed. The 
astronomer is not required to create the heavens, nor 
the grammarian to supply rules of speech to the mute 
fishes , nor the logician to analyse the laws of thought 
where no act of thought can be attempted. 

Thought is representative f its primary materials are 
presentationSy either of the extemal or the intemal sense. 
In the product of any aot of thought, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the matter and the form. The 
former is all that is given out of and prior to the 
thinking act; the latter is all that is conveyed in and 
by the act itself. To conception are given attributes ; 
to judgment are given concepts ; to reasoning are given 
judgments. By the act of conceiving, the attributes are 
thought as representing one or more objects ; by the act 
of judging, the concepts are thought as related to one or 
more common objects; by the act of reasoning, the 
judgments are thought as necessitating another judgment 
as their consequence. 

The thinking process itself may also be distinguished 
as material or formal. It is formal when the matter 
given is sufficient for the completion of the product, 
without any other addition thaii what is communioated 
in the act of thought itself. It is material when the 
data are insufficient aud the mind has consequently to 
go out of the thiuking act to obtain additional materials. 
If, for example, having given to me the attributes A, B, C, 
I can think those attributes as coexisting in an object, 
without appealing to experience to discover what objects 
actually possess them, this is formal conceiving. If» 

* Cf. Hoffbauer, Logik, §. 11 . " McUerie des Denkens sind YGntellnngeiiy 
aos welchen Gedanken erzengt werden konnen, ond die Form de$ DenkenB 
i§t die Art and Weine, wie dieses geschioht.*' 
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having gi?en to me the concepts P and Q, I can pro- 
nounce " P is Q," or " P is not Q," without a similar 
appeal, this is formal jitdging. If, haying given to me 
the judgments " W is X," " Y is Z," I can elicit a con- 
clusion from them alone, this is formal reasoning. The 
term experience is here used in a wide sense, for all 
accidental knowledge, all that is not part and parcel of 
the thinking act itself. 

One condition of formal conceiving is," that the attri- 
butes given must not contradict one another. There 
is no contradiction between the notions of a horse*s 
body and a man^s head. A centaur therefore is as 
conceivable as a man or a horse, whetber such a 
creature e&ists in nature or not. But if we try to 
conceive a surface both black and white in the same 
portion, the attempt to individualize the attributes by 
appljing them to an object shews at once their incom- 
patibilitj. Such a combiuation of attributes is incapable 
of representing any possible object. Hence we have a 
law of thought, or condition of logical possibility ; namely, 
that whatever is contradictory is inconceivable. This 
is the well-known Principle of Contradiction, the most 
general expression of which is, " nothing can be A and 
not A," or ^^ no object can be conceived under contra- 
dictory attributes."' 

Another law of thought may be derived from the fact 
that all thought is representative of possible objects of 
intuition^. Hence, whatever limits our constitution im- 
poses ^ priori on the presentations of intuition, the same 
limits hold good of the representations of thought. Now 
intuition is possible only under the condition of limit- 
ation by differences. An object of intuition, as such, 
possesses definite characteristics, by which it is marked 

y On the meamng of the term irUuUion, as distingmshed from thoug/U, 
see below, p. 2, notes c and d. 
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off and distinguished from all others : otherwise it would 
not ^be an object, but the uniyerse of all objects. In 
the act of conoeption, therefore, when we regard certain 
given attributes as constituting an object, we conceive 
it as tbereby limited and separated £rom all other 
objects, as being iUelf and nothing else. Tbe indefinite 
ideas, therefore, corresponding to the general terms, 
Thing, Object, Being in general, are not concepts, as con- 
taining no distinctive attributes ; and tbe general object 
denoted by such terms is inconceivable. This law of 
thought is expressed by the Principle of Identity, 
" Every A is A/' or " Every object of thought is con- 
ceived as itself.*^ 

Attributes which comply with these laws are logicalU/ 
conceivable ; but for an act of material conception, or 
rather of conception combined with perception or 
memory, more than this is required. A centaur, as has 
before been observed, is logically as conceivable as a 
horse ; and, as mere thoughts, one is as legitimate as the 
other. But the senses or other evidence must further 
assure me of the reality of the objects, before I can 
think of either horse or centaur as having any existence 
out of my imagination. This assurance is not the result 
of a law of thought, but of a fact of perception. Hence 
as a general rule : all imaginary objects are conceived 
as snch formally ; all real objects are conceived as such 
materially, that is to say, not by an act of pure con- 
ception, but by uniting that act with the presence or 
remembrance of other sources of information. 

Formal judging is possible, affirmatively^ whenever 
one of the given concepts is contained in the other; 
negativeljf, whenever one of them contradicts the other. 
If the concepts P and Q have no attributes in common 
or contradicting each other, I cannot determine whether 
ihey coexist in any obj^ct without an appeal to expe- 

f 
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rience ; but if Q contains the attributes O, P, I can by 
a law of thought alone determine that all Q is P, or if 
Q contain an attribute contradictory of P, I cau in like 
manner deterraine tbat no Q is P. The Laws of Ideutity 
and Contradiotion are here again called iuto operation. 
Hence as a general rule : all analy tical judging is forinal : 
all synthetical judging is niaterial. 

Formal reasoning is possible when the given judgments 
are connected by a middle term under such conditions 
of quantity and quality that the mere act of thought 
necessarily elicits tbe conclusion. If any addition to 
the data is required, tbe consequence is material. 
Purely formal mediate reasoning or syllogism is de- 
pendent on the same laws as formal judging, the Law 
of Identity governing tbe affirmative categorical syllo- 
gism and the Law of Contradiction the negative*; while 
the subordinate Law of Excluded Middle is called into 
operation in the immediate inferences of Opposition 
and Couversion*. A single example must suffice. In 
a syllogism in Barbara we reason in this form. ^^ AII 
A is [some] B, all C is [some] A, therefore all C is 
[some] B.'* The law which determines the couclusion 
is, that whatever is identical with a portion of A is 
identical with a portion of that which is identical witfa 
all A. Here is agaiu the Priuciple of Identity. '^Every 
portion of a concept is identical with itself.^* The 
other forms of syllogism may easily be aualysed in tbe 
same manner. 

The critical province of Logic is coextensive with the 
coustiuctive. As the logician can form concepts, judg- 
ments, reasonings, in a certain manner from certain 

■ Hypothetioal and Disjunotive judgments and reasonings are omitted, 
as being either extxalogical or reducible to Categorical form. See thia 
question discussed in the Appendix, Note I. 

• See ProUgtmena Logica, p. 200. (2iid ed. p. 216.) 
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data, 80 he is cotnpetent to examine all that is or pro- 
fesses to be* formed in like manner from like data. To 
distinguish the appareut from the real is the purpose 
of logical criticism^: that wbich presents no false ap- 
pearance is beyond its field. If a thought professes to 
be based solely on formal grounds, to be guaranteed 
as legitimate by the laws of thought alone, Logic is 
corapetent to examine and decide upon its pretensions. 
If it professes to rest in any degree on extralogical 
fonndations, on a sensible experience for example, or on 
suppressed premises, Logic neither accepts nor rejeots 
its claims to a material validity, but dismisses it to be 
tried before another tribunal. Accordingly when Logic 
18 defined to be the science of the laws of formal thinking, 
or the science of the laws of thought as thought, (not as 
modified by experience,) it follows that it can adequately 
determine the cmceivability of an object, the truth or 
falsehood of an anahftical judgment, or the Talidity of 
^professedlyformalxQdi&oiiXTigy in which the given premises 
are stated as the complete conditions of the conclusion. 
On the other hand, it cannot determine the real existence 
of an object, the truth or falseliood of a synthetical jndg- 
ment, or the validity of a reasoning professedly tnaterialf 
in which the premises are given as a part only of the 
conditions of the conclusion. Formal thinking oan be 
called into operation by itself. Material thinking can 
only operate in conjunction with an act of perception or 
memory ; and the laws of thought alone are no guarantee 
for the trust-worthiness of the concomitant process. It 
18 of course open to any innovator to attempt to extend 
the boundaries of the science by material additions ; but 

* Arist. 8oph,Elench. c. 1 1. 'H yAp ircipo^iir^ ivri SutXtKTue^ rts «cai 
9c«p<7 oO rhw ttMra &AXd rhp hiyvoovwra irai fpociroio^iiwow, 'O ftiw oZw 
kmA t^ irpayfia e^mpmy rii Koiyk SiaK^ierutSs, 6 M rovro ^atyofjJiws iroim¥ 
ao^urrut6s. 
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he doeB so in the teeth of Kant^s demonstration, that a 
criterion of material tnith is not only impossible, but 
self-oontradictory. In attempting to enlarge the field 
of Logic, he onlj makes it impossible to assign to it 
any definite field whatCTer. If a single intmder is 
admitted from the province of material knowledge, no 
barrier can be devised which shall not with equal facilitj 
give access to all. 

On this ground objections may be taken against tbe 
view of another emineut English writer on Logic, whose 
work has attained to a high and in man j respects a well- 
deserved reputation. According to Mr. Mill, Logic may 
be defined as ^ tbe science of the operations of the un- 
derstanding which are subservient to the estimation of 
evidence: both the process itself of proceeding from 
known truths to unknown, and all intelledtual operations 
auxiliary to this*."' In accordance with this definition, 
his treatise on Logic is based on a combination of the 
Old and the New Organon ; and the Baconian rules for 
the interrogation and interpretation of nature are com- 
bined with the Aristotelian prinoiples of the syllogism, 
as part and parcel of the same science. 

This definition appears as much too wide as that of 
Archbishop Wbately is too narrow. The latter is open 
to objection, because it excludes from the province of 
Logic processes of thought dependent upon precisely 
the same laws, and subject to the same method of 
discovery and criticism, as that of reasoning. The 
present definition is open to objection, because it in- 
cludes within the province of Logic processes governed 
by diSerent laws, involving fundamentally different me- 
tbods, and iraplying essentially distinct conceptions, 
united and confused by the ambiguities of a common 
language. 

c MiU*8 Logio, Tol. i. p. 13. 
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Id the first place: tbe puipose of the Aristotelian 
Logic is to investigate the laws under which the sabject 
thinks ; the porpose of the Baconian Lo{^c is to inves- 
tigate the laws under which the phenomena of the object 
lake place'. They are thus respectivelj occupied with 
the two opposite poles of human knowledge, ihe ego and 
the non ego. The questions of the former are to be an- 
swered by au examination of tbe internal consciousness ; 
ihe questions of the latter by an examinadon of extemal 
nature. The two sjstems are thus diametrically opposed 
to each other in their ohjects. In the second place : the 
Aristotelian laws are laws of thought (u it ought to be» 
The Baconian laws are laws of nature cu it is. The 
former are principles resting upon their own evidence ; 
oertain ipriori as laws, whether actually complied with or 
not; appro^^ing themselves to consciousness' the instant 
they are ennnciated; and irreversible in thought, because 
thought itself is under their control. The latter are laws 
resting upon the evidence of the facts to which thej relate ; 
valid only in so far as they are actually complied with ; 
and ceasing to be laws at all, the instant that an ex- 
ception (o them is discovered. And, however universally 
true in nature, they are always reversible in thought; 
for prior to their discovery we had no reason to think of 
them at all, and afterwards we have only to discard an 
adventitious knowledge. The two systems are thus dis- 
tinct in their evidence ; the opposite of the one being the 
mentally inconceivable, that of the other the physically 
impossible. In the third place: in the applications of 
the. Aristotelian Logic we proceed from the law to the 
facts, constructing types of reasoning according to given 
principles, and accepting or rejecting all actual cases, 
according as they do or do not exemplify the law. In 
the applications of the Baconian Logic we proceed from 

* See Sir W. Hamilton, Reif$ Work», p. 712. 
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the faots to the law, aooepting as genuine all that 
actually oceurs, and rejecting every law that does 
not account for the facts. The two systems are thas. 
opposed in their methods. 

On acoount of these differences, the fundamental 
oonceptions of the two systems cannot be expressed 
in the same terms without ambiguity. Law in the 
Aristotelian system implies a consciousness of obli- 
gation, which exists whether realised or not in practice. 
Law in the Baconian system means an uniform se- 
quence, which exists only as it is realised in practice. 
Tn the field of nature, the conceptions of cause and effect 
imply no more than the antecedent and consequent phe- 
nomenon. In the field of thought, the cause is the con- 
sciously productive self, the ejffects, the thoughts which 
by its own power and under its own laws it produces. 
Necessity in the one case denotes what invariably is; in 
the other, what cannot but be thought. In short, there 
is hardly a term in the one which can be transferred to 
the other, except by aualogy. In all that is phenomenal, 
the facts of the philosophy of matter can only be applied 
by imperfect analogy to the philosophy of mind. In all 
that is real, the facts of the philosophy of mind can only 
by imperfect analogy be made use of in the philosophy 
of matter. The Aristotelian Logic, like Mathematics 
and Moral Philosophy, is constructed d priori from con- 
ceptions; and its principles and conclusions are pri- 
marily true of the conceptions, secondarily only of actual 
objects, on the supposition that they conform to the 
conceived model. The type of perfect reasoning is the 
same, though there may not be such a thing as a perfect 
reasoner in the world ; just as the standard of morality 
is the same, though no man is morally perfect, and as 
the demonstrations of Geometry hold good of couceived 
figures, though such figures in their mathematical exaot- 
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ness are never met with in practice. On the other hand, 
the Baconian Logic, like the subordinate branches of 
phj^sical science, is constructed a posteriori from the 
observed uniformities of nature ; aud its principles and 
oouclusions are true primarily of the facts as they exist 
in nature, secondarily only of our conceptions, so far as 
they are accurate representations of the facts. Hence 
the truth of the system entirely depends on the real 
existence of the objects of which it treats; and the 
whole fabric would fall to the ground if the objects were 
annihilated or their constitution reversed. Hence too a 
conoeption not in accordance with facts is worse than 
useless : if it is not the representatiou of nature as it is, 
it cannot claim to be accepted as the representation of 
nature as it should be. 

An error of this sort becomes serious in its con- 
sequenoes. It is a great mistake to treat various defi- 
nitions of Logic as mere matters of opinion, in which 
each person is at liberty to expand or contract the 
boundaries of the science accordiug to his own leading 
conception. The whole provinoe of the practice of 
reasoning may be affected by an error in its theory. For 
example. A writer who treats the Organon of Aristotle 
and the Organon of Bacon as parts of the same systera 
is in consistency obliged to regard the so-called laws 
of thought as beiug in reality laws of extemal nature*^; 
and the same obligation extends to all cognate branches 

* Thus Mr. Mill {Logic, vol. i. p. 235.) obserres: "So long as what 
vere termed Universais were regarded as a peculiar kind of substanoes, 
hAving an objective existence distinct from the individoal objects dassed 
nnder them, the dictum de omni conveyed an important meaning ; because 
it expressed tlie intercommunity of nature, which it was necessary upon 
that theory that we should suppose to exist between those general sub- 
Btances and the particular substances which were subordinated to them. 
That eveiy thing predicable of the universal was predicable of thc various 
individoals contained nnder it, was then no identical proposition, bnt a 
Btatement of what was conceived as a fandamental law of the universe.'* 
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of knowledge. Hence the laws of physioal causation 
are introduoed without modification into the moral and 
intellectual world; and, instead of an ideal science of 
man as he ought to tbink or act, we are presented with 
an empirical science of the observed relations between 
ihoughts or actions as thej actuallj take plaoe. Tbus in 
the plaoe of a system of Ethics based upon the theory of 
a free will as it ought tb be determined by moral obli- 
gations, is substituted Ethology, or the science of the 
actual phenomena of habits formed by a necessary agent 
under the laws of an invariable causation'. And in con- 
sistency, as a part of the same system, we ought also to 
be presented with an i posteriori science of Greometry, 
based upon the measurement of figured bodies as 
actually found in nature. This alone is needed to 
fumish the consummation, and at the same time the 
reductio ad absurdum, of the whole system^. 

Ou the above grounds, we are justified in rejecting 
Mr. MilPs definition of Logic as too wide for scientific 
accuracy, as that of Archbishop Whately is too narrow 



' The reader need scarcely be remisded, that this is Mr. MiU'8 aotual 
oonception of Ethology as the Exact SciencQ of Huinan Nature. See his 
Xfl^ic, B. VI. Chap. V. 

t This indeed is almost implied in the conc6ptibn of M. Comte, wbo 
regards it as the principal ofBce of Matbematics- .to fumish a substitate 
for the measuring rod. To quote his oim worjs. ' > Nous devons regarder 
oomme suffisamment oonstatee rimposBibilit^ de d^terminer, en les me- 
surant directement, la plupart des grandeurs que nous ddsirous connaStre. 
Cest ce fait g^neral qui n^cessite la formation de lascieiice mathematique. 
Car, renon^ant, dans presque tous les oas, k la mesure imm^diate des 
grandeurs, Tesprit humain a d6 chercher 4 les d^terminer indireotement, 
et o'est ainsi qu'il a 6i6 conduit k la or^ation des math^matiques.** 
Oour» de PhiloMphie PosUive, t. i. p. 12-3. With this may be contrasted 
the language of Plato, Rep. yii. p. 527. Aiyovct iiiw woo iUKol yOutlms rc 
fro2 kiWYKalMr ias yhp irpirrorris tc leai irpdE|c«f lyciea w^as To6f Kiyovs 
voiolitMvoi \4yovffif Terp€eyt»pl{9t¥ tc ko) waporttifw koH «poffTiOlrat, koX 
wdrra offra» ^ryydfttroi' rh V ItfTi wov inuf rh jjJBnitA ypAc%«$t lrc«ca ^itii- 
Scviffici^or. 
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for scientific completeness. Between tbese two, the 
views of Kant, which have been substantially adopted in 
the preceding pages, hold an intermediate position, and 
one which promises more effectually than either to secure 
for the science what it has long needed, an exact de- 
finition and a systematic treatment. In aocordance 
with these views, the conception of Logic which has 
been taken as the basis of the present work is that of 
the Science of the Laws of Pure or Formal Thinking, or, 
in the language of Sir William Hamilton^, ^' the Science 
of tlie Laws of Thought as Thought.^' 

i> &eieFs fForki, p. 698. 
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CAP. I. 

De Terminis Simplicibus. 

§. 1. Mentis operationes in universum tres 
sunt^ 1. Simplex Apprehensio, 2. Judicium. 
3. Discursus^. 

* MenHa operationes tre$ sunt, More correctly : the producta 
of pure thought are three, the Concept, the Judgment, and 
the Syllogism. Whether these are to be referred to three 
distinct operations of mind, is a psychological, not a logical 
question. At any rate, the three operations must be regarded 
as a merely logical division, invented as a convenient mode 
of classifying the products of thought, which are the proper 
objects of Logic. Cf. Herbart, Peycfiologie als Wissenschaft, 
Th. ii. 5. 119. 

^ " Sicut dicit Philosophus in tertio de Anima, duplex est 
operatio intellectus. Una quidem, qu8D dicitur indivisibilium 
intelligentia, per quam scilicet apprehendit essentiam tmius- 
cujusque rei in se ipsa. Alia est operatio intellectus, scilicet 
componentis et dividentis. Additur autem et tertia operatio, 
scilicet ratiocinandi, secundum quod ratio procedit a notis ad 
inqnisitionem ignotorum. Harum autem operationum prima 
ordinatur ad secundam : quia non potest esse compositio et 

B 
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1. Simplex Apprehensio, est nudus rei con- 
ceptus intellectivus % similis quodammodo per- 
ceptioni sensitivae^; sicut enim Imago rei est in 

divisio, nisi simplicium apprehensorum. Secimda vero ordi- 
natur ad tertiam : quia videlicet oportet quod ex aliquo vero 
cognito, cui intellectus assentiat, procedatur ad certitudinem 
accipiendam de aliquibus ignotis. Oum autem Log^ca dicatur 
rationalis scientia, necesse est quod ejus consideratio versetur 
circa ea, quee pertinent ad tres prsedictas operationes rationis.** 
Aquinas in Periherm. Lect. 1 . Gf. Opusc. xlviii. Tract. de Syll. 
cap. 1. The passage alluded to by Aquinas is De An. iii. 6. 1. 

^ lUv odv T&v dbuuprr»v v^ritrts iv rovrois irtpi A ovk l<m rh ^rvdos* 
iv oXi dc T^ ^cvdor Kxii rh dXij^r, avvB^tris rir ^diy vo/fiftanav £<nrcp hf 

tvT^v. 'Abtmp€Ta are either api3fi^ or ttlki. Metaph. ix. 1. 4. 
The latter only are vorrrd, the former ala-Brp-d. Of. Anal. Post. i. 
24. II. 

* Simple Apprehension, in the only sense in 'which it can 
have any connection with Logic, is^ an operation of Thougkt, 
and is more properly called 'Conceptwn. It is necessary to 
distinguish Thought, which is repreMntative, and whose 
immediate object is an universal notion, gained by comparison 
and indifferently applicable to many individuals, from the 
various intuitive faculties, which are presentative, and whose 
immediate object is an individual thing, act, or state of mind, 
existing without or within ourselves. This distinction is 
properly psychological, but must be carefuUy bome in mind 
in reference to the logical character of Thought A fuller 
explanation is given in Prolegomena Logica, Ohap. I. 

d Among various intuitive faculties, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between Sensation, Perception^ and Imagination. The 
two former are distinguished by Stewart, Outlines qf Moral 
PhUosophy, §.15. " Sensation expresses merely that change 
in the state of the mind which is produced by an impression 
upon an organ of sense ; of which change we can conceive the 
mind to be conscious without any knowledge of extemal 
objects. The word Perception expresses the knowledge we 
obtain, by means of our sensations, of the qualities of matter.*' 
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oculo, ita Idea in animo'' : estque Incomplexa vel 
Complexa. 

Apprehensio simplex Incomplexa, est unius ob- 
jecti, ut calami, vel etiam plurium^ confuse; ut 
calami, manus, &c. Complexa, plurium, sed cum 
ordine quodam et respectu ; ut calami in manuK 

And so M. Boyer CoUard, Jou£froy's Beid, vol. iii. p. 829. '* II 
j a dans roperation du toucher sensation et perception tout 
ensemble : changement d*etat ou modification interieure, 
c'68t la sensation : connaissance d*un objet exterieur, c'est la 
perception.** This distinction originated with Beid : by 
earlier writers Perception was used widely, as coextensive 
with Consciousness in general. See Hamilton's Beid, p. 876. 
ImagincUion is properly the consciousness of an image in the 
mind resembling an absent object of intuition. The image, 
like the object which it represents, is individual. By the 
earlier writers, logical and psychological, this and other pro- 
cesses of intuition are confounded with those of thought* 
Thus Giissendi, from whom Aldrich has borrowed, treats 
Imaffination^ Simple Apprehengionf Conception, Notion, an4 
InUUecHonf as identical, and employed in the formation of 
imagee, ideat, concepts, or pkantemia of things. 

* Idea, In the later and post-Cartesian sense of the word ; 
in which sense, it is defined by Locke, ** whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding, when a man thinks." For the 
history of this word, see Sir W. Hamilton, Discussiomy p. 70. 

^ Confuee. This eonfused apprehension of many objects is 
in tnith only a succession of single apprehensions : thus in the 
ezample, we have two apprehensions, first of calami, and then 
of mantM. Aldrich*s distinction between incomplex and com- 
pUx apprehension is inaccurate, and depends merely on an 
accident of language. In respect of thought, it is indifferent 
whether we ezpress the same notion in many words, as an 
animal with the head qf a man and the body qf a horsey or in one 
word, as Centaur. Complez Apprehension should properly 
be applied only to the apprehension of the propositlon, (the 

b2 
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2. Judicium, est quo mens non solum percipit 
duo objecta^ sed, quasi pro tribunali sedens, ex- 
presse apud se pronuntiat^ illa inter se conyenire 
aut dissidere^. 
Ari8t.d6 Est enim Judicium aliud Affirmativum, quod 
vocatur etiam Compositio^; aliud Negativum, quod 
et Divisio. 

Porro, tam particula Est, quae affirmando con- 
venientiam exprimit^ quam Non-Est, quse negando 
Dissidium, appellatur Copula ; (sicut et Gram- 
matica Conjunctiones Disjunctivas habet;) atque 
hanc sub determinatione cognoscendo differt Judi- 
cium ab Apprehensione complexa. 

E. g. Si quis dixerit Triangulum cequilaterum 
esse oequiangulum, possum Apprehensione Simplici 

orcUio perfecta, — Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. de Int. c. 3.) as dis- 
tlnguished from that of a term or an imporfect sentence. 

' PercipU duo objecta, This expression is only accurate in 
the earlier and wider sense of perceives = is conscious qf. The 
elements imited in the logical judgment proper are general 
notions, the objects of Conception. With this explanation, 
Aldrich*8 definition is tolerably accurate as regards the 
logical judgment, formed by the union of two concepts repre- 
sented each by its separate sign in language. £ut this must 
not be confounded with the psychological judgment, which 
takes place in every act of consciousness. The latter is a 
Gonviction of the presence of the object of consciousness, 
either intemally in the mind or extemally in space. This 
judgment does not require the aid of language, and to it 
Aldrich*s definition is not applicable. Of. Oousin, Oours de 
Philosophie, le^on 23. Hamilton on Reid, p. 243, 375. 
Prolegomena Logica, p, 53, (2nd ed. p. 62.) 

^ Oompositio — ovvBta-is. Divisio — bicuptats, See de Int. i. 3. 
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incomplexa intelligere quid sibi velint singula 
Orationis hujus vocabula^ complexa vero quid tota 
sibi velit Oratio' : Quin et ipsius Naturae lumine^ 
intelligo, Duo quselibet objecta vel inter se con- 
venire, vel non convenire, et proinde altera Copu- 
larum esse jungenda : Nondum tamen feci judi- 
cium donec Copulam detenninaverim, i. e. apud 
meipsum statuerim hsec Duo Objecta, Triangulum 
(Bquilaterum, et Triangulum cequiangulum, hac 
Copula Est, non autem altera Non-Est, oportere 
conjungi. 

3. Discursus^, est motus sive progressus mentis 

' Couception, the Apprehension of Logic, implies consi- 
derablj more than the mere understanding of the meaning 
of vrords or sentences. A word or sentence maj be intel- 
ligible when the notion signified is inconceivable ; indeed, the 
meaning of a word must be understood, before we can say 
whether the corresponding object is conceivable or not. 
Gonception consists in an unity of rq>resentation, i. e. in the 
power of forming a mental image of the several attributes 
given in anj word or combination of words. It is thus 
imagination relatively to a concept. Cf. Hamilton on Beid, 
p. 377. Prolegomena Logica, p. 24. 

i Ipsiu8 Natura lumine. This so-called light qf nature is in 
truth one of the laws of thought, commonlj known as the 
Principle of Excluded Middle. (Principium excUui medii inter 
duo contradictoria.) 

^ " Additur tertia operatio quee est discursus, ab uno com- 
posito vel diviso ad aliud: hoc tamen fit per argumenta- 
tionem. Est autem argumentatio oratio significativa discursus 
rationis ab uno cognito ad aliud incognitum, vel a magis 
cognito ad minus cognitum. Sunt autem argumentationis 
quatuor species, scilicet syllogismus, enthymema, inductio, et 
exemplum." Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract. de Syll. cap. 1. 
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ab uno Judicio ad aliud; quod et Ratiociniuin 
dicitur; et significatur Copula Illativa^ qualis est 
Ergo, aut alia similis. v. g. Qui est extra fortunw 
potesiatem est beatus. Sapiens est extra fortuncB 
potestatem. Ergo, Sapiens est beatus. 

Singulis operationibus sui accidunt defectus^ 

The definition is too wide, being applicable to the immediate 
inferences of Opposition and Conversion, as well as to the 
mediate by Argumentation. In all there is a progress from 
one judgment to another. Discurms is more properly the 
progress from two connected judgments to a third resulting 
from their connection. Cf. Port Bojal Logic, Introd. " On 
appelle raisonner Taction de notre esprit, par laquelle il forme 
un jugement de plusieurs autres." 

Of this division of the operations of the mind, Sir W. 
Hamilton has observed, that " it never was proposed as a 
psychologiccU distribution of the cognitive faculties in general : 
but only as a logical distribution of that section of them 
which we denominate discursivCf as those alone which are 
proximately concemed in the process of reasoning." Beid*$ 
Works, p. 242, 692. Hence Aristotle's division, which is 
psychological, will not exactly correspond.'' The nearest ap- 
proach to Simple Apprehension is 17 t&p dduupermv pofitns; 
but vori<ri£ is variously used, and in its widest sense wiU 
embrace all the logical operations, and even ^Mivraarta, which 
belongs rather to the perceptive soul. See de Anima, iii. 
8. 8. Judgment will correspond nearly to the im^Ktpftig of de 
An. iii. 8. 7. (Cf. Trendelenburg, Arist. de Anima, p. 469.) 
The latter term however is inapplicable to the cognition of 
axiomatic truths. Discursus answers to buoKua and \oyia-fi6g, 
the former term being applied both to the faculty and its 
operation. £ut there is much uncertainty in the use of aU 
the above terms. Gf. Biese, vol. i. p. 89, 327. Hamilton*B 
Reid. p. 768. 

^ The service supposed to be performed by Logic in 
relation to these three defects is more fuUy and clearly stated 
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Apprehensioni, Indistinctio ; Judicio^ Falsitas ; 
Discursui, Mendosa Collectio. Quse cum Sapi- 
entes animadverterent^ et opportuna illis remedia 

by Burgersdyck Inst, Log. 1. ii. c. 1.^ " Mens nostra qua- 
dmplici defectxi laborat, cum occupata est in investiganda 
rerum cognitione: vel enim non assequitur propositse rei 
essentiam, sed circa illius accidentia solum hsBret ac sensi- 
biles notas; vel essentiam rei confuse tantum concipit, et 
ratione minime distincta; vel in dubiis non reperit quid 
statuat, aut etiam statuit quod falsum est ; vel denique non 
servat ordinem in commentando, qui cum natura rerum 
consentit. Hisce quatuor malis opponit Logica totidem 
remedia. Definitio exhibet menti essentiam rerum: divisio 
efficit cognitionem distinctam: syllogismus toUit animi 
incertitudinem et errorem circa themata compleza : methodus 
ara(Uuf sive confusionem." Hence it appears that falsity of 
judgment simply was not regarded as remediable by Logic, 
but only falsity in relation to the syllogism, i. e. so far as it 
depends on the assumed truth or falsity of other judgments. 
But the above statement requires considerable limitation. 
Every process of thought is liable to a formal defect, as 
violating its own laws, and to a material defect, as inconsistent 
with experience. Thus a concept may be obscure or iudis- 
tinct formally, as implying attributes which cannot be thought 
in conjunction, as when its dififerent parts contradict one 
another : a judgment may be formally false, for the same 
reason: and a reasoning may be formally inconsequent, as 
transgressing the laws of the syllogism. Li all these cases 
the fault may be detected by Logic. On the other hand, a 
concept may be materially obscure or indistinct, as containing 
attributes which we have never met with in our own ezpe- 
rience: a judgment may be materially false, as being at 
variance with facts: a reasoning may be materially incon- 
sequent, as not warranted by the laws or analogies of nature. 
Jn all these cases, the fault can only be detected and remo- 
died by experience. Gf. Prolegomena Logica, p. 238, (2nd ed. 
p. 367.) 
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excogitassent^ pracepta sua in unum compegere ; 
eorumque Scientiam dixere Logicam, sive Artem 
Rationis'^. 

Est igitur Logica, Ars instrumentalis dirigens 
mentem in cognitione rerum*" : ejusque partes tres 

" Logicam, ** Logica dicta est mr6 rov \6yov, A6yo£ duplex 
est Aristoteli, 6 lote Koi 6 1^« X^r, id est, sermo intemus et 
extemiu, Senuonem intemum vocat r6v cV rg V^xv X<(yoir, id 
est, sermonem qui in anima est: Plutarchus, Damascenus, 
aliique appellant \6yov MuiBerov id est sermonem intus con- 
ceptum ; et extemum, X6yop npo(f>opix6v, id est, sermonem foraa 
prolatum, sive pronunciatum. A&yot Midderos sive iutemus, 
nihil est aliud quam ratio sive cogitatio, hoc est, actio mentis 
res objectas eammque nomina concipientis. Mens enim non 
solum res ipsas concipit atque intelligit, sed et idonea vocabula 
excogitat ad conceptus suos aliis indicandos atque explicandos : 
atque ita quodammodo in seipsa loquitur. A6yos irpo^pMc^ 
atque extemus, est sermonis intemi cogitationumque interpres, 
atque (ut Damascenus loquitur, lib. 2. de Orth. Fid. cap. 21.) 
Syytkos Tov po^fiaros, id est, nuncius cogitationie. Ab utroque 
sermone appellata est Logica, (utrumque enim regit ac 
format) sed ad intemo, quem nihil aliud esse diximus quam 
mentis rationem sive cogitationem, preecipue nuncupatur; 
ab extemo sermone, sive ab oratione, tantum secundario. 
Logica enim regit cogitationes animi nostri per se ; oratiouem 
non per se, (hoc enim Grammaticee convenit) sed eatenus 
tantum, quatenus rationis nostrae sive cogitationum interpres 
est.** Burgersdicii InsU Log. 1. i. c. 1. Gf. Arist. Aned. Post. 
I. 10. 6 Ov irp6t r6v ?£a» \6yop ^ dir($drt|iff, oKka rrp6s t6p cV r^ ^XJB* 
dntl oifbi (TvXXoyurfuSr. *Aei y^ ?(rr&v tv(rnjvcu, irphs rhv eifa) \6yovy 
dXX^ nphs t6v ta<a \6yov ovk dct. The terms ivbMrros and irpo<^- 

puchs appear to have originated with the Stoics. See Wjtten- 
bach on Plutarch, II. 44. A. (Plutarchi Moralia, vol. vi. p. 378.) 
Gompare Prantl, I. p. 420, 607. 

° Est igitur Logica. This definition is more fuUj given by 
Burgersdyck, In$t. Log. 1. i. c. 1. '' Logica est ars conficiens 
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suDt^ pro operationibus mentis quas dirigit. 1. De 
Simplici Apprehensione. 2. De Judicio. 3. De 
Discursu. 

§. 2. QuoNiAM vero^ inter docendum et dispu- 
tandum^ neque res aliqua^ neque conceptus^ cui 

instrumenta, iisqus intellectum dirigens in cognitiane rerum. Logica 
doeens dicitur qusB pracepta tradit;* utens, qu8B prsceptis 
utitur. Officium Logicfe docentis, est tradere preecepta et 
modum efficiendi instrumenta, quibus mens dirigitUr in cog- 
nitione rerum, instrumentorumque naturam describere. In- 
strumenta Logica sunt quatuor, definitio, divisio, syUogimua 
et methodue. Officium LogicsB utentis, est instrumenta, cum 
opus est, efficere, iisque mentem dirigere, ne in queerenda 
rerum cognitione hallucinetur.** From this it appears that 
the knowledge of things was regarded by this school as only 
the remote object of the Logica utem, as applied to this or 
that matter, and hence uot to be gained from any logical 
treatise. Thus the distinction insisted upon by some critics 
between in cognitione and in cognitionem^ is of no value ; both 
being merely verbal variations in expressing the same view. 
This definition of ^Logic as an Art arose fi'om the dialec- 
tical and rhetorical innovations introduced by the reformers 
of Logic in the latter part of the fifbeenth century, and was 
adopted universally by Bamus and his foUowers, as well as 
by the Peripatetico-Bamists of the school of Keckermaun, 
and afterwards by the Cartesians. Among ihe earlier philo- 
sophers, the Peripatetics considered Logic to be neither Art 
nor Science, but an Listrument. The Stoics regarded it as a 
Science, in which they were followed by the Schoolmen. 
Subsequently, in the schools of Wolf and Kant, Logic again 
obtained the name of Science, though the former regarded it 
as a practical, the latter, more correctly, as a speculative 
science. Cf. Zabarella de Natura Logica, lib. i. Smiglecii 
Logica, Disp. IL Qu. V. Sit W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 132, 
Lectures on Logic, i. p. 9, it. p. 283. 
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subjacet, commode in medium afferri potest ; ne- 
cesse est vicaria utriusque signa substituere^ quorum 
usum idoneum docendo^ Logica mentem una ad 
bene operandum instruit 

Hujusmodi signa apud homines recepta^ sunt 

Voces: Nam Vox est signum rei vel conceptiis'' 

Deint,i.2.ex iustituto vicarium'* : et in significando, primo 

quidem declarat conceptum^ deinde supponit pro 

re^. Dico autem ex instituto, quia soni inarticu- 

Primarily of theconception^secondarilyofthething. Cf. 

de Int. i* 2« Kal &inrtp otdi ypd/ifumi vaort rh avra, o^de <^»mzi al 
a^roi* &v fuvrot ravra OTjfUia irp^w ravra iraa-i naBfiitara jrjs ^x^Vs 
Ka\ i>v ravra Sfioimiuira, rrpaypara rjhri ravra. On the distinction 

hetween <rf)fi€iop and Sfiouofiat see Waitz, yoI. i. p. 324. 

p What Aldrich calls simply Vox, is called hy Aristotle ^ttvi) 
inifiayruaf^ and hy Boethius and Petrus Hispanus, Voxnffnifieativa 
ad placitum. In the latter case, Vox is extended to the gram- 
matical word; in the former, it is limited to what may he called 
the Vox Logica. Logic differs from Grammar, in considering 
language simply as the ifUerpretation of thoughty (the ipfufv^ia of 
AristotleO not as in any way expressive of the passions or the 
will. Logic therefore solely regards words as the signs of an 
operation of the reason ; and hence its simplest words are the 
noun and the verh, which alone are per se signs of conceptions. 
Syncategorems, heing not significative hut consignificative, 
are excluded from Logic, hut recognised hy Grammar. So 
Aristotle, in the De Interpretatione, treats only of the noun 
and the verh. In the Poetics, ch. UO, he adds the ^ml &infftott 
the conjunction and the article. Cf. Harris, Hermes, ch. iii. 
On the distinction hetween the logical and the grammatical 
proposition, some good remarks will he found in Du Marsais, 
Prinoipea de Grammaire, p. 821. 

1 Supponit pro re, The eupposition (as it was called) of a 
term heing posterior to its signification, The doctrine of the 
supposition of tcrms, which is not found in Aristotle, is one 
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lati, vocesque quas Natura sponte suggerit, extra 
artem censentur. 

Jam^ quse simpUcem Apprehensionem exprimit, 
Vox Simplex est ; quse Judicium^ Complexa ' ; quae 
Discursum^ Decomplexa. Nam argumentum omne 

of the subtleties of the parva logicalia, a scholastic addition to 
the Organou, rather grammatical than logical. Suppontio 
was dcfined to be " Acceptio termini substantivi pro aliquo ;" 
thus the term homo, naturally applicable to men of all 
generations, is, in the propositiou homo currit, accidentally 
limited to existing individuals. In this case it was said, in 
not very classical Latin, " homo supponit pro preesentibus." 
For further information on the various kinds of supposition, 
the curious reader may examine Sanderson's Logic, b. ii. 
ch. 2. 

^ Vox eomplexa (<^<»i^ (rvfAirtnktyfUvrj) in Aristotle signifies a 
compound word ; his example is imuerpoKiXffs, of which each 
part has a meaning in composition. Vox nmplex (dirXi;) where 
the parts have no meaning. The later meaning of vox complexa 
properly corresponds to Aristotle's \6yog (oratio), and is not 
limited, as by Aldrich, to the Proposition (oratio enunciativa). 
Thus Petrus Hispanus : " Yocum significativarum ad placitum 
alia complexa, ut oratio, alia incomplexa, ut nomen et ver- 
bum. Orationum perfectarum alia indicativa, ut homo eurrit ; 
alia imperativa, ut Petre fae ignem ; alia optativa, ut utinam 
eteet honu» cUricus: alia subjunctiva, ut n veneris ad me dabo 
tibi equum; alia deprecativa, ut miserere mei Deus. Harum 
autem orationum, sola indicativa oratio dicitur esse propo- 
sitio." Sum. Log. Tract. L Cf. Boeth. de Syll. Cat. p. 682. 
With regard to the vox decomplexa; as \6yos is defined by 
Aristotle as a species of «^oyij, and syllogism as a species of 
Xdyoff, the latter may without error be called vox. But the 
distinction is unnecessary ; the syllogism, asfar as apprehention 
is concemed, being only three several propositions. The con- 
nexion between them is not a matter of apprehonsion, but of 
reasoning. 
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resolvitur in tres Propositiones, sive sententias^ et 
propositio omnis complectitur voces, non semper 
numero^ sed sensu semper tres; L Subjectum, 
sive de quo aliud dicitur. 2. Prcedicatum, sive id 
quod dicitur. 3. Copulam, quae utrisque media 
intercedit'. Nam Subjectum et Praedicatum quoad 
sensum semper extrema sunt, et vocantur ideo 
Termini Propositionis. 

Atque hinc adeo vulgo dicitur Pars prima 
Logicae versari circa Terminos simplices, i. e. voces 
simplices^ Apprehensionem simplicem exprimentes*: 
secunda circa Propositionem, sive Vocem com- 



■ The Latin Logicians distinguish between propositions 
secundi culjacentis, in which the copula and predicate fonn one 
word, e. g. ** Homo currit," and propositions tertii adjacmtis^ 
in which they are separated, e. g. '* Homo est animal." The 
distinction originates with Aristotle, see De Int. 10. 3. But 
Aristotle does not maintain that propositions of tlie former 
kind are to be resolved into the latter. On the contrary, the 
early part of the De Interpretatione is adapted exclusively to 
propositions secundi adjacentis; and in order to make it ap- 
plicable to such propositions as '* Homo est animal," we must 
consider the copula and predicate as equivalent to a single 
verb". 

' In Aldrich's limitation of the terms, Vox simplex, Vox 
categorematica, aad Terminus simplex, are synonymous: syn- 
categorems not being voces (logicee) at all. But in this 
usage he is not always consistent. 

* In De Int ] . 4. it seems at first sight as if ktvKhv alone was a ^fJM. 
That this is not the case is clear from Poetics, 20. 0. rh fi^y yiip Mp^rros 
fi Kwkhy ob inifudvti rh itirt, rh 8i ^aS/^ct l^ fiefiJilSiK* irpoffffTifuUtni rh $ily 
rhy irapivra xp^vo¥ rh tk rhv irapcXi}Xv0<{ra. In fact, \wk6¥, by a common 
Greek idiom, is equivalent to Kwk^v 4tm. 
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plexam^ quae Judicium exprimit : tertia vero circa 
Syllogismum, sive Vocem decomplexam^ qua Argu- 
mentatio sive Discursus exprimitur. 

§. 3. Prima igitur pars Logicse versatur circa De int. c 
Terminos Simplices'' ; i. e. ejusmodi voces, quae '*° 
solitariae in propositione praedicari vel subjici pos- 
sunt; et vocantur ideo Categorematicce, ut homo, 
lapis\ Quaedam etiam Vocabula sunt tantum 
Syncategoremata, sive compartes Subjecti aut Prae- 
dicati, ut omnis, nullus ; Quaedam etiam mixta^ ut 
semper, i. e. omni tempore; nemo, i. e. nuUus homo ; 
Currit, i. e. est currens ; quo etiam modo verbum 
omne Grammaticum resolvi potest. 

° Ari8totle*s Simple termSf (Spoi, tls ots diaXvcrcu ff np&raais,) 
or» as others call them, categorematic worda, are the noun as 
suhject, and the verh as predicate, *' homo currit." The ohlique 
cases of the noun and past or future tenses of the verh are 
not simple terms, heing only wra(rtis 6v6fiaros or prffiaros* The 
noun and verh are thus the only two parts of speech re- 
cognised hy Logic. See Boethius, Introd. ad Syll. p. 561. 
and Petr. Hisp. Tract L £ut it would he more accurate to 
say that Logic analyses language on a different principle, 
and hence does not recognise the grammatical parts of 
speech at all. The logical proposition should he of the form 
tertU adjaeentis, and its predicate forms a part of the gram- 
matical verh. Cf. Prolegomena Logica, p. 274, (2nd ed. p. 293.) 

* The tenns categorematic and stfncategorematic are not Aris- 
totelian, though the distinction is of course implied in his 
theory of the Proposition. Karriy^pvjfia in Aristotle means a 
predieable, e. g. de Int, 11.4. Gf. Trendelenhurg, Elementa, 
$. 8. Waitz, vol. i. p. 267. 

y Mixta, This is clearly a cross division. Every mixed 
word must, of course, he categorematic or syncategorematic. 
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Verbum igitur Logicum (nempe purum) praeter 
Copulam nuUum est: csetera ex participio et 
copula coalescunt'. 
Deint2.i. Nomeu Logicum, est Terminus simplex sine 
tempore significativus\ Nam ex antedictis^ Ter- 
minus simplex idem valet atque Vox articulata et 
recta^ et ex instituto significans : siquidem exclusse 
sunt voces inarticulatae^ quasque natura sponte 
suggerit; voces autem obliquae sunt Syncatego- 
remata. 

Multae sunt Nominis Divisiones ; quarum tres^ 



' The copula has an apparent resemblance to the gram- 
matical verb, as being the only part of a logical proposition 
capable of personal inflection. But inflection is one of the^ 
accidents, not one of the essentials of a verb, and belongs 
to particular, not to universal grammar. The essence of a 
grammatical verb lies in its signification, being a combination 
of an attribute and an assertion. Cf. Stoddart, UniverscU 
Orammar, p. 121. Latham, English Languags, p. 461. The 
copula must of course not be confounded with the verb 
est, which predicates existence, as " Homo est" The whole 
question is ably treated by Pacius on de Int. ch. 3. Cf. Biese, 
PhUosophie des Ariatoteles, vol. i. p. 95. 

* Nomen» — Arist. de Int. 2. 1. Bpofta /icr oZp ifrrl <f>»vfi arifjiamic^ 
icarck uvvOfiiaiy Sptv xp^pov. Sine tempore^ as opposed to the verb, 
the other simple term, rh vpwr<njfimpop xp^pop, " Currit,*' e. g. 
in addition to its principal notion of running, signifies as an 
adjunct the present time, (see Ammonius, Scholia, p. 106. 
b. 29.) This distinction is lost when we resolve the verb 
into copula and predicate. 

^ Tres, i. e. the three employed in his definition oi pra- 
dicabiUf viz, those into singular and common, univocal and 
equivocal, first and second intention. 
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sufiSciunt hujus loci instituto ; sed ob multiplicem 
earum usum, quinque alias adjungam. 

1. Nomen singulare, est quod rem unam eti)eiDt.7.]. 
solam significat^ ut Socrates: Commune, quod 
plura^ et eorum singula significare potest^ ut homo. 

[2. Transcendens, quod solis omnibusque veris 
Entibus convenit^ ut ens^ res, aliquid, unum, verum, 
honum''. Supertranscendens, quod omnibus etiam 
fictis, ut imaginabile, cogitabile : Non-transcendens, 
omne aliud nomen.] 

3. Ftnitum, est cui abest particula non: Infi-^Deiut.^s. 
mtum^, cui praefigitur^ ut non homo, i. e. omnia 
praeter hominem : unde partictila non, dicitur m- 

Jinitans. 

4. Positivum^, est quod significat rem quasi prae- 
sentem: Privativum, quod dicit absentiam rei a 
subjecto capaci: Negativum, quod ab incapaci. 
Sic homo est vox positiva ; videns dicitur de homine 

* These are usuallj caUed the six traDscendents, and are 
regarded as predicable of the several categories analogotisly, 
not univocaUy, 

^ InfinUum. So translated by Boethius. It should be 
indefinitum; see Hamilton on Beid, p. 686. The translation 
is cenaured by YiTes, de Caus. Gorr. Art. lib. 8. 

* In these divisions there is much clumsiness and self- 
repetition. The distinction between positive and privative 
nouns is repeated below, imder the four opposita, NegaUve 
nonns have no business here at all, being opposed, not to 
pomiive^ but to affirmaUvet and belonging to another kind of 
opposition, the contradictory. Belatives also form another 
member of the same fourfold division ; and Bepugnants include 
all the four oppoeita, and other nouns to boot. 
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positive; ccecus de horaine privative; ccecus, seu 
potius non videns, de lapide negative. 
Cat. 1. 1. 5« Univocufn\ est cujus una significatio seque 
convenit multis^ ut homo: jEquivocum, cujus 
diversae^ ut Gallus: Analogum, cujus una inae- 
qualiter ut pes. [Vox ipsa dicitur Univocum Unir 
vocans: res significata Univocum Univocatum, et 
sic de caBteris.] 

6. Absolutum ^, est cujus tota significatio spectat 

' Univooum (univoeatum) — aw&wfiop: (equivocum, (/Bquiva- 
catum) — 6iM»nJiU}v, *O/M0ia;fia \iyerai hv Bvo/jLa fi6vov icouh^v, 6 bi 
Ktxrh Todvofia \6yos rrjg ovo-ias mftoSf olov (^v S t€ SpBpanos koI t6 
ytyfKifiiUvov» ^vv^wfJLa dir Xcymu hv t6 t€ tivofia koiv6v imu 6 itmii 
ToCvofia \6yos ttjs ovaias 6 ahr6st olov {jfov S re ivBfKmos «xt 6 fiavs. 

(Gat ch. 1.) Analogous nouns are but one out of many 
species of equivocal, belonging to the ttqmvoca consUio, (jM 
dtopotasn) of the Greek interpreters ; to which are opposed the 
itquivoca casu, {Snh tvxqs,) See Scholia, p. 42, a. 37, 47. 
Boethius in Preedicamenta, lib. 1. p. 117. (Cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 
i. 4. 12.) The trw&vvfia of Aristotle must be distinguished 
firom the modem synonjms, which answer to the iroXtM^irvfui of 
Speusippus, (Schol. p. 48. a. 31.) and the muUivoca of Boethius, 
and are defined by the latter, '< quorum plura nomina, una 
• definitio est." l^w&wfia was used in this sense by the Stoics, 
and the same sense maj also be found in Aristotle, Hhet. iii. 
2. 7. and perhaps Top. viii. 13. 2. 

' It is not easy to distinguish accurately the two divisions 
of terms into absolute and connotative, abstract and con- 
crete, respectively. Thc following attempt is made with some 
doubt as to its success. In the^ second chapter of the 
Gategories, AristoUe divides all Svra into four classes, Uni- 
versal Substances, Singular Substances, Universal Attributes, 
and Singular Attributes. Substancos of both kinds eTOBtper 
96 ; attributes can only exist in substances. Hence the 
scholastic distinction between Subjects of P^edication and 
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rem per se sumptam^ [ut Justitia: Connotativum, 
quod eandem quasi alteri nexam, ut Justus.] 

Sttbjects of Inhesion. The uuiversal substances are pre- 
dicable of the singular, as genera and species of individuals. 
" Socrates is a man.'* In this case the individual is a subject 
of predication. Attributes are not in their original state 
predicable of substances. Whiteness exists in snow ; but we 
cannot say, " Snow is whiteness." Here, then, the subject is 
not one of predication, but of inheaion, But, by an act of the 
mind, an attribute may be so connected with a subject as to 
become predicable of it as a differentia, property, or accident; 
e. g. " snow is white." Predicates thus formed from attributes 
are called connotative, being said to signify^';iian/y the attribute, 
and to connote or ngnify secondarily {npoo-tnjitalvtw) the subject of 
inhesion. Hence a connotative term may be defined, '* One 
which primarily signifies an attribute, secondarily a subject." 
Whereas the original universals, whether substances or at- 
tributes, as " man," or " whiteness," were called absolute. 
Again, by an act of the mind, the terms signifying substances, 
may be conceived in the form of attributes, so aa to be no 
longer predicable of the individuals ; thus " homo" becomes 
" humanitas." All such terms, not predicable of singular 
substances, whether primarily attributes, as ** whiteness," or 
secondarily conceived as attributes, as ** humanity," are called 
abitract terms; all that are predicable of the individuals, 
whether primarily, as " homo," or secondarily, as " white," are 
concrete, Hence the two divisions are distinct in principle, 
though some of the members of each cross. For example : 
Homo is concrete and absolute, o/M» concrete and conno- 
tative, albedo abstract and absolute ; but no abstract term is 
connotative. 

The above account differs considerably from that given by 
Mr. Mill, Logic, b. i. chap. 2. He inverts the phraseology, 
describing the attribute instead of the subject as connoted, 
and extonds connotative terms, so as to indude aU concrete 
general names. This is in some respects an improvement on 
Uie scholastic distinction, but it must not be confounded with 
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Cancretum, quod rem quasi sua natura liberam^ sed 
jam implicitam subjecto^ ut Jmtus: Abstractum^ 
quod rem quasi sua natura nexam^ sed jam subjecto 

Gati.fi. exemptam, ut Justitia. [Denique^ si Concretum 
sola terminatione diversum sit ab Abstracto^ ut 
Justus a Justitia, hoc Denominans dicitur, illud 
Denominativum, Subjectum vero Denominatum\ 

Cat. 8. 27. Denominativis accensentur aliquando Derivativa 
illa^ quae vel solam nominis Analogiam, vel solam 
rei vim^ non utramque retinent^ ut Studiosus studii 
et virtutis. Sed ista verius Conjugata sunt^ 

Connotativum quoque dicitur de nominibus 

it. The materials of the present note are chieflj from Occam, 
Logic, p. i. chap. 6, 10. It must he admitted, however, that 
there is some licence in the use of the word eonnoUUive. 

^ Hap^Wfia df Xcycnu Baa oir<$ nvoff dta^poyra t§ nTQMrcc n^y lear^ 
ToCvofM irpotnfyopUaf tx^i, oloy dir6 ttjs ypap^Marttofs 6 ypapjurruAt koI 
air6 TTfs av^ptlas 6 Mptlos. Cat. i. 5. The word vap^wiJta is 
translated hj Boethius denominativa, It should have been 
denominata. From the same authority denominatives have 
been limited by the Schoolmen to concrete adjectives, pre- 
dicable of a subject possessing the abstract attribute. Gf. 
Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract. 2. cap. 1. The limitation is not 
warranted by Aristotle, and is expressly rejected by his Greek 
Commentators. See Simplicius, Scholia, p. 43. b. 5. t&v dc 

9apm¥vft»v hf cli;, f^fforw 6 lIop<jivpu)s, Ka\ t6. narp»wfUKii Kai tA. 
ovyKpsrtKh KaL ra vir^pBeriKh Koi ra vfrOKOptoTiKcL 

' Studiosus is used in Scholastic Latin as a translation of 
the Greek mrovdoSos into the two senses of " diligent" and 
'* virtuous." In the former, it is a denominative from studiim. 
In the latter. not, as is observed by Aristotle, Cat 8. 27. The 
name conjugata is more properly applied to derivatives from 
the same primitive, as sapiens, sapienter, mpientia; the avoTOLxa 
of Aristotle. Cf. Arist. Top. ii. 9, 1. Cic. Top. c. 3. 
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quoruin conceptus se mutuo ingrediuntur, ut 
Pater et Filius : nam et illa opponuntur absolutis ; 
sed vocantur proprio nomine Relativa.'] 

7. Convenieniia, sunt quae possunt de eodem 
simul dici^ ut doctw et pius: Repugnantia, sive 
Opposita, quse non possunt^ ut albuvi et nigrumK 

[Oppositio^ i«coj»pfej;a, sive terminorum simpli- Cat lo. i. 
cium, est omnino quadruplex : 1. Relativa, inter 
terminos relativos, ut Patrem et Filium. 2. Conn • 
traria, inter contrarios, i. e. absolutos se mutuo 
pellentes ex subjecto alterutrius capaci, ut album 
et nigrum. 3. Privativa, inter privativum et posi- 
tivum, ut videntem et ccecum. 4. Contradictoria, 
inter positivum et negativum, intellige finitum et 
inlSnitum, ut hominem et non-hominem. Haec est op- 
positionum maxima, quia nuUum admittit medium ; 
neque Participationis, quale est fuscum respectu Cat lo. 8. 
albi et nigri; neque Abnegationis, quale est lapis 



i BefUffnarUia should not be considered as synonymous 
with opponta, There are many repugnants which are not 
included under any of Aristotle's four modes of opposition ; 
e. g. red and hhu are repugnant, but not opposed. 

' Aryvnii dc h^pov Mp^ dyrtKcio^at Trrpaxw, fj «ff ri frp6s rt, i) 
ms rh ivavrlih h ^^ <rr4piti<rit «« cfiff, j) a>£ KaraffMfns koi an6<lKung. 
'Ajrrtkccrai di iKatrrop r&v rowvrwf ws rxmt^ clvrciy 0S phf ra irp6s ri 
otonf r6 dcvrXcuriov rf ^/Aio-ct, i»t dc r6. 4vayriay oloy r6 icaK^v r^ ayaO^y 
in hi rh. Korh irripfiatv Koi cifty, otbv ru^X((n;r ical ^tff, m dc icarci- 
^cMTtff Kai AirA<fHun£f ocby KdBifnu ou KoBtfrai, Gat. 10. 1. Cf. Metaph. 

iv. 10* Gontraries are the two raost opposite qualities of the 
same class of subjects, e. g. hUick and white^ as colours of bodies ; 
mrtue and v»C0, as habits of the soul. Gf. Cat 11.6. 

c2 
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inter videntem et c(Bcum\ Relativa contra, omniuin 
minima; nam Relata non sunt opposita, nisi ad 
idem sumantur.] 

8. Nomen"* Primce intentionis, est Vox in com- 

^ Medium Participationis, i. e. no object can be conceived 
as both A and not-A. This law of thougbt is called the 
Principle of Gontradiction. Medium Abnegationis, i. e. no 
object can be conceived as neither A nor not-A. This law 
of thought is called the Principle of Excluded Middle. See 
above, p. 5. note j. 

^ On the meaning of the word intentio^ see Zabarella, 
De Rebus Naturalibus, (Francof. 1607. p. 871.) *• Ego dico 
intentionem nil aliud esse quam attentionem, ac diligentiam 
animflB in alicujus rei consideratione, quo fit ut intentum 
etiam sumamus pro attento : hflBC est vere Latina hujus vocis 
significatio ; sed traducta postea a Philosophis nostris hsBc 
vox est ad omnem animi conceptum significandum, etiamsi 
absque diligentia fiat, et omnem speciem, sive sensilem sive 
intellectUem : hflec enim, quatenus est species spiritalis reale 
objectum reprsesentans, dicitur esse ejus intentio, id est, 
imago in anima: hinc orta est distinctio illa, qua omnes 
utuntur, prim'arum et secundarum intentionum." *< Of the 
Jirst intention" says Hobbes, " are the names of things, 
a man, stone, &e. of the second are the names of names and 
speeches, as universal, particular, genus, species, syllogism, and the 
like.** Except that the language is too much adapted to the 
ultra nominalism of ihe author, this passage exactly expresses 
the true distinction. kfirst intention or notion is a conception 
under which the mind regards ihings^ whether facts of extemal 
or of intemal perception. Thus the individual Socrates is 
regarded by the mind as man^ animal, body, substance, AU these 
are first intentions. And a mental state may be successively 
regarded as a smsU^ a sensation, a fact of eonsciousness. These 
again are first intentions. A second intention or notion is a 
conception under which the mind regards its first intentions 
as related to each other. Thus the relation of animal to man. 
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muni usu posita. Secundw, Vox artis, quam ex 
communi sermone suraptam Philosophia recudit 
denuo et moderatur. 



and of man to animal^ is expressed in the second intention 
genus or tpecies, First intentions, as conceptions of things, 
are predicable of the individuals conceived under them. 
Thus we may say, '* Socrates is man, animal, &c." Second 
intentions are not so predicable : we cannot say, " Socrates 
is species, genus, &c." Hence when we are told that a 
predicable is cammune, univocum, secunda intentumie, it is not 
meant that all universals are in ihemselves second intentions ; 
but that every predicate viewed in relation to its eubject may be 
comprehended under one of Porphyry*8 five classes of pre- 
dicables ; all which are second intentions. So when Genus 
is said to be predicable of Species, it is not meant that we can 
predicate the one second intention of the other, so as to say, 
" Species is G«nus ;" but that the first intention " animal " is 
predicable of the first intention *' man ;" the relation of the 
one to the other being expressed by the second intentions 
'* genus ** and *' species." For this reason Logic was said to 
treat of seeond intentions applied tofirsU See Aquinas, Opusc. 
Ivi. Scotus, Sup. Univ. Qu. 8. Zabarella, De Natura Logicse, 
lib. i. cap. 10. 

The distinction between first and second intentions is 
generally considered as of Arabian origin. And this is 
perhaps true, as far as regards the assigning of second 
intentions as the proper object matter of Logic. In this 
point of view, Avicenna, in the beginning of his Logic, dis- 
tinguishes between those essences of things which are iu the 
things themselves, and those which are in the intellect; and, 
in the second chapter of his Metaphysics, says, " Subjectum 
LogicsB sunt intentiones intellectse secundo, quse apponuntur 
intentionibus primo intellectis, secundum hoc quod per eas per- 
venitur de cognito ad incognitum." Bnt the distinction itself, 
and even the name, may be found much earlier. Boethius, in the 
beginning of his commentary on ihe Categories, distinguishes. 
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§• 4. Vox Singularis, dicitur alio nomine Indir 
viduum, ejusque Bignificatum Unum numero : neque 
enim singulare est quicquid Unum dici potest ; sed 
multa, quse sunt invicem similia, eatenus Unum 
censentur. Vocantur enim uno eodemque nomine; 
quod ipsa Vocis definitio'' non patitur, nisi in illis 
reipsa sit, vel saltem concipi possit, una aliqua 
eademque Natura^ quse huic nomini respondeat. 

Talem reperit intellectus, dum plura contem- 
plando abstrahif* ab eorum differentiis ; i. e. spectat 

in language very similar to that of Hobbes, between the 
prima and secunda posUio nominis ; the first, " ut nomina rebus 
imponerentur," the second, " ut aliis nominibus ipsa nomina 
designarentur ;" and it is perhaps on account of this passage 
that Scotus (Sup. Univ. Qu. 8.) attributes the origin of the 
distinction to Boethius. A similar distinction however 
between the np&Tq and d^vnpa Bifris rwf ^fucrw is given by 
Porphyry, in his Ezposition of the Gategories, (Paris, 
1648, f. 3.) Gf. Ammonius in Porph. f. 42. ed. Ald. and 
Boethius in Porph. p. 61. For scholastic expositions, see 
Aquinas, Opusc. xlii. c. 12. xlviii. Tract I. cap. 1. in l Sent 
Dist 2. Qu. 1. Art 3. Scotus, in 1 Sent Dist 23. In Univ. 
Qu. 11. Occam, Logic, P. i. cap. 11. A good account of the 
formation of second intentions is given by Burgersdyck, 
Ifut. Log. lib. i. cap. 2. Aldrich's definition, which is ex- 
tremely vague though not positively erroneous, was probably 
suggested by Grakanthorpe, who in his Prooemium calls 
second intentions Voces Artis Logicm* It is scarcely necessaify 
to add, that the explanation of Abp. Whately is altogether 
erroneous. 

" FocM definitw. Since Vox is " signum rei vd coneeptus" 
not rerum vel conceptuum* 

*> Abstrahit, i. e. abstracts its attention from the distinctive 
features of the objects presented. The terms abstract and 
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in rebus ea tantum quse conveniunt, neglectis 
omnibus quibus dissident ; adeoque fundamentum 

abstracHon have been used in various applioations ; retainlng 
bowever in all tbe primaiy signification of withdrawing the 
attention from one portion of certain pbenomena given in 
combination to fix it on tbe rest. In tbis sense Geometricai 
Magnitudes are called by Aristotle ra i$ an^aipiirtm, {An. Pob%. 
1. 18. l.) ; because tbe Geometer considers only tbe properties 
of tbe figuret separating tbem from tbose of tbe material in 
wbicb it is found. (See An, Pos$, I. 6. 6. Metaph, x. 8« 7.) 
On similar grounds is formed tbe scbolastic distinction of 
abstract and concrete terms ; since in tbe former tbe attribute 
is considered apart from tbe subject in wbicb it is perceived 
by tbe senses : e. g. sigbt presents to us only alba: tbe mind 
forms tbe conception albedo. And so Universals are gained 
by abUraction, i. e. bj separating tbe pbenomena in wbicb a 
given group of individuals resemble eacb otber from tbose in 
wbicb tbey differ. For this reason Locke calls all imiversals 
abstract ideas: a pbrase etymologically aUowable, but liable to 
be confounded witb tbe scbolastic use of tbe word abstract in 
a different sense. For tbis reason it is 'better to adhere to the 
term universals : wbich bas at tbe same time tbe advantage of 
leaving the Logician, as sucb, uncommitted to any metaphysical 
bypotbesis as to tbeir nature ; since the Bealist may interpret 
Universal Substances, the Nominalist, Universal Names^ tbe 
Gonceptualist, Universal Notions. 

Oeneredization, whicb some modem writers distinguisb from 
Abstraction, is properly a species of abstraction; viz. tbe divest- 
ing the presentations of consciousness of tbe conditions of 
existence in space and time, which are cbaracteristic of indi- 
viduals. This is done by the aid of signs, verbai or otber, 
which are at first signs of individual objects, and subsequently 
of general notions. Otber abstractions may exist witbout gene- 
ralization ; but these are not processes of tbought, but of per- 
ception, intemal or extemal. Thus, to fix tbe eye or ear on 
a particular sigbt or sound exclusively, is in tbe widest sense 
an abstraction, but not a generalixation, Tbe psychological 
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omne discriminis^ prseter numerum, eximit. Quare 
naturam sic abstractam, cum sit omni singulorum 
differentise superstes, concipi par est^ non ut in 
singulis diversam, sed ut in omnibus eandem; 
adeoque Universale quiddam sive Ens unum in 
multis: ejusque signum idoneum erit^ Nomen 
commui/ie, Univocum, Secundce intentionis, uno verbo, 
Prcedicabile^ , sive Vox apta prsedicari, i. e. Univoce 
dici de multis. 

§. 5. Pbmdioabilium'^ capita, constitui et 

controversies conceming abstraction cannot be discussed 
here. See ProUgomena Logica, p. 26 » (2nd ed. p. 29.) 

P *' Preedicabile (Grsece KcmfYopovii^vw) et universale, etsi 
reipsa non differant, (omne enim universale prsedicari potest, 
et omne praedicabile debet esse universale,) ratione tamen 
diversa sunt. Nam universale, quatenus universale est, prse- 
dicatur de inferioribus, in quaestione qua quseritur quid sint : 
at praedicabile, quatenus est prsedicabile, prsedicatur etiam de 
coordinatis, idque in quaestione qua quseritur qualia sint. 
Itaque, cum quinque sint praedicabilia, tantum duo tamen 
universalia sunt, genus et species. Nam differentia, proprium, 
et accidens, quatenus talia sunt, non sunt universalia, sed 
tantum quatenus sunt genera aut species eorum quse sub illis 
continentur. Ex. gr. Sensus est proprium animalis ; sed non 
est universale, quatenus ut proprium de animali praedicatur, 
sed quatenus priFdicatur de visu, auditu et cseteris sensibus, 
ut genus." Burgersdieii Inst Log. 1. i. c. x. The addition of 
umvocxim, ucuiida intentionii is superfluous. The latt^r has 
been explained in a former note. The former, though a 
necessary result of the abstraction here described, is not 
a necessary part of the notion of a predicable. Indeed, other 
Logicians distinguish between aquivocal, univocalt and denomi' 
noHve predication. See Sanderson, 1. i. c. 6. 

*> The five Heads of Predicables are an addition to the 
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definiri possunt ad hunc modum. Quicquid in 
multis reperiri potest, vel est tota eorum essentia, 
vel ejus pars^ vel cum essentia conjunctum''. 
Quare Universalia vel (quod eodem redit) Prse* 
dicabilia sunt quinque^ et non plura ; videlicet, 
Genus, Spedes, Differentia, Proprium, Accidens. 



Aristotelian Logic, taken from the Isagoge or Introduction 
to the Categories by Porphjry, written in the third century. 
Aristotle*s doctrine, as far as it can be gathered from the 
Topics, differs from that of Porphyry in several points ; as 
does the latter from the view adopted by Aldrich. 

' Quiequid in multi$t Ac. These definitions are taken from 
Albertus Magnus, (de Prsdicab. Tract. U. cap. 1.) and were 
generally adopted by the Bealists, in the form of introduction 
to, or commentary on, the Definitions given by Porphyry. 
The Nominalists, on the other hand, expressly denied that 
any predicable was of the essence of the individual. See 
Occam, Logica, p. i. cap. 20, 31. To discuss the full bear- 
ings of this controversy would exceed the limits of a note. 
It n^iU be sufficient to observe, that a considerable portion of 
the language adopted by Aldrich is not even inteUigible, 
except on realistic principles; and that whenever the same 
language is adopted by a Nominalist, he is inevitably involved 
in inconsistencies and self-contradictions. The same is in 
some degree true of the original exposition of Porphyry, 
though the latter professes to leave the question of Nomi- 
nalism and Bealism open. But the question of the existence 
of universals a parte rei is metaphysical, not logical, and 
no theory on this point ought to influence the language of 
Logic. The rules of Logic are primarily regulative of 
thoughts; and equaUy so» whatever opinion we may hold 
conceming the essence of ihings. For this reason, it is 
necessary to alter nearly the whole of Aldrich's language, 
in speaking of the logical predicables. On the realist point 
of view, see further, Appendix, note A. 
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Poxph. Nam 1. Genus, est quod prsedicatur de pluribus 

Isag.S.lT. ^- : . /• • • 

ut eorum essentise pars tnatenaus sive communis ; 

ut animaV. 2. Differentia, quse ut essentise ptars 

isag. 3. 1. formalis sive discretiva ; ut ratianale. 3. Species, 

17 80. 

quae ut tota essentia ; ut homo. 4. Proprium, 
quod ut essentise junctum necessario ; ut risibile. 
5. Accidens, quod ut essentise junctum contin- 
genter ; ut album, nigrum, sedereK 



• " Genus speciebus materia est. Nam sicut ees, accepta 
forma, transit in statuam, ita genus, accepta differentia, transit 
in speciem." Boethius de divisione, But as logicians, we are 
not warranted in introducing any portion of the essence of 
things, but onlyof concepu or general notians, The whole 
essence of a concept is the sum of the attributes which it 
comprehends, and this can only be fuUy dedared by its 
dejinition, not, as Aldrich says, by epeciee. The Genus or 
material part of two given eoncepte, (to speak of the material or 
formal part of a single concept is nonsense.) is the sum of 
those attributes which are common to both ; as the difference 
or formal part is composed of those attributes which are 
peculiar to each. Thus, if there be given three concepts, 
containing respectiTely the attributes, ab, ac, bc, a is the 
genus of the first compared with the second, b and c the 
respective differences. But if the first is compared with the 
third, b becomes the common genus, a and c the respective 
differences. In this, the only tenable logidal point of view, 
there can be no such thing as an absolute genus or 
difference. 

* Necessario — Contingenier^ This distinction is based on 
the supposition that certain attributes are necessaiily con- 
nected with others, from which they flow, as effect from 
eause. Thus risibUitg was described in the scholasttc philo- 
sophy as necessarily flowing from rationality, in the same 
manner as having the angles at the base equal to each other 
necessarily results from the equality of two sides in an 
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Patet hinc V. De iis dici Prcedicabile quibus 
inest Universale. Genusque adeo, quod est plu- 
riuin essentiarum vel specierum pars communis^isag.2. ii. 
de specie differentibus, h. e. de diversis speciebus 
quas ingreditur, dici ; ut animal de homine et bnUo. 
Speciem vero, de numero differentibus, h. e. de 
diversis individuis, quorum singula habent essen- 
tiam speciei vocabulo significatam ; sic homo de 
Socrate et Platone dicitur^ et de omnibus^ quibus 
natura inest humana. Reliqua vero Praedicabilia^ 
(prout inferius patebit) eadem de causa, tam de 
specie quam numero differentibus dicuntur. 

Et N.B. ex recepto more loquendi^ Genus et 
Speciem prcedicari in (i. e. respondere qusestioni 
factas per) Quid^ ; Differentiam in Qualequid;To^.iv.2, 

Isag. 2. 18. 
10.6.: 
15. 2. 

the mathematics, is not true oi anj succession of phjsical 
phenomena. As a matter of fact, we ezperience that certain 
events are invariably conjoined, but there is not, as in mathe* 
matical demonstrations, any necessity that they must be so. 
InTariable succession, in fact, is the highest positive notion 
of causality to which we can attain in the case of sensible 
phenomena, though this limitation does not include the moral 
causality of which we are conscious in volition. Necessity, 
however, in any sense is untenable as a logical criterion of 
property, since it presupposes an acquaintance with the laws 
of any given physical phenomena, of which the Logician 
as 8uch knows nothing. A better logical distinction between 
property and accident is that given by Aristotle, of the con- 
vertihle and non convertible attribute. See Appendiz, note A. 

* PrtBdioatur in QtUd ; i. e. is ezpressed by a noun substan- 
tive : t» Quale: by an adjective. See Aqulnas, Opusc, zlviii. 
cap. 2. (Gf.(Pseudo) Abelard, De Oen. et Sp, p. 628. ed. Gousin.) 



isosceles triangle. But this theory, originally borrowed from ^^'^' ^^'^' 
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Proprium et Accidens in Qtiale. Unde facile est 

conficere vulgatas Praedicabilium definitiones. 

Nam Genus definitur^ Prcedicabile quod prcedicatur 
isag. 2. 8. de pluribus specie differentibus in Quid. Differentia, 

quod de pluribus specie vel numero differentibus in 
isag.3. 17. Qualequid &c.^ 

Arist. Patet 2\ Genus esse Totum quiddam, nempe 

iY,25.2,3. Logicum, sive in modo loquendi; quatenus con- 

^' ' ' tinet (i. e. prsedicationis ambitu complectitur) 

species tanquam partes sui subjectivas. Speciem 

That the distinctions of suhstance, quality, and the other 
categories, are founded on grammatical grounds, is shewn hy 
Trendelenhurg, Elem. Log, Arist, {. 8. 

The reader of Locke must not confound this distinction 
with that hetween substances and modes; Eesay, h. ii. ch. IS. 
(Gf. Descartes, Princ. i. 48. Port-Boyal Logic, p. i. ch. 2.) 
A quality is predicated in quid of another quality, as well as 
a suhstance of a suhstance ; e. g. " Prudence is a virtue.** 
Gf. Pacius on Top. i. §. 3. Port-Boyal Logic, part i. ch. 7. 

The distinction hetween Qualequid and Quale is not 
warranted hy Porphyry. According to him, Differentia, Pro- 
prium, and Accidens are all predicated, ey rf ^f^^ ^^' ^ortM, 
Boethius distinguishes them as Qwde in euhstantia and Quale 
non in eubetantia, The vulgata definitiones which follow are 
the original definitions of Porphyry, adopted hy most suhse- 
quent Logicians. 

* Specie vel numero, i. e. generic difference de specie dif- 
ferentibue; specific, de numero differentibiu. But this would 
not he allowed hy Porphyry, according to whom differentia 
is always predicated de epeeie differentibus, The remaining 
definitions might he supplied as foUows; Speciee, quod de 
pluribuM numero differentibus in Quid. Proprium, quod de 
pluribus numero differentibus in Quale. Acddens, quod de plu- 
ribus genere vel specie vel numero differentibus in QtuUe. The 
two last, however, are not given as definitions hy Porphyry. 
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quoque Totutn esse, nempe Metaphysicum, sive in 
modo concipiendi ; quatenus continet (i. e. ad per- 
fectionem sui postulat) Genus tanquam partem sui 
essentialem^. Unde Differentia Generi accedens. isag. ». 7, 

18 

dicitur Genus ipsum dividere, quatenus ejus signi- 
ficata distinguit, et speciem constituere, quatenus 
ejus essentiam complet. 

§• 6. GsNua aliud Summum, aliud Subalter- Ut^.^.n, 
num est: Species quoque, in Subaltemum et 
Infimam distinguitur'. Genus summum, est quod isag. 2. 23, 

' Totum Logieum — Totum Metaphysicum. The propriety of 
this nomenclature may be questioned. " Universale," Bays 
Burgersdjck, "totum quoddam est; quippe multa complectitur 
ut partes. Dicitur totum Logicuim, quia Logicas munus est de 
universis disputare. Genus et difierentia distinguuntur sola 
ratione ; ideoque compositio ex genere et differentia non est 
▼era compositio, sed compositio rationis. Hoc totum solet 
appellari totum Metaphysicum^ quia Metaphjsica versatur circa 
ea fere, qusB non tam reipsa quam ratione diversa sunt,'* 
Instn Log. 1. i. c. 14. But in truth, as regards mere notions, 
the potential extension and comprehension are both ^vithin 
the province of Logic ; and as regards things, the real essence 
of a species and the actual subdivisions of a genus are both 
equally without. The distinction itself is of great importance, 
and has been expressed in various ways, by the terms potential 
and actual whole, whole in predication and in dejinitionf universal 
and essential whole, &c. The best is that adopted by the Port- 
Royal Logicians, who distinguish the extension or subjects of 
which a notion is predicable from the comprehensionor attributes 
which it involves in itself. Thus genus is a whole in extension, 
species a whole in comprehension. On this important dis- 
tinction, see Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures on Logic, I. p. 141. 
Mr. Baynes*s Translation of the Port>Royal Logic, p. xxxii. or 
Bp. Thomson's OuUine of the Laws of Thought, p. 79, 6th ed. 

' The Summum Genus and the Injima Specissj as here 
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nulli% Species infima, qius omni cognato Generi 

described* are both meielj imaginary linuts, never amved at 
in anj process of actnal thought The notion of Being or 
even of Sybttanee in general, apart from this or that special 
combinaUon of attribntes, and that of a combination so 
complex as to admit of no additional attributes in thought, 
are both psychologicaUj inconceivable. A Highest Genus 
and a Lowest Species may be admitted in any material 
science, as the limits at which the investigations of that 
science begin and end ; but such a limitation is made entirely 
on materiai grounds, relatively to the purpose of that par- 
ticular science, and cannot be recognised by Logic. See 
Appendix, note A. 

* The Aristotelian Logicians consider the nmma genera as 
ten in number, viz. the ten Gategories or Predicaments of 

Aristotle. These are mtaia^ mMntr, ww/itf^ wp^ T1, WDV» irarr, KrMrAu, 

Ixvu^t iriMcir, w6ffxa9i usually translated, Substance, Quantity, 
Quality, Belation, Place, Time, Situation, Possession, Action, 
Passion. The Gategories have by different commentators 
been regarded as a dassification of names, of things, and of 
both; and have been altemately banished to Meti^hysics 
and recalled to Logic Whatever position they may hold in 
the Metaphysical writings of Aristotle, in his Logical ones 
they are expressly declared to be a division of the notions 
signified by simple terms. Em (ti& ^) was not regarded as a 
eummum genui to the several Gategories, being considered by 
Aristotle and his followers as predicable of them, not uni- 
vocaUy, but eqmvocaUy, or rather analogoudy. But a classifi- 
cation of Gategories is out of place in Formal Logic. From 
the analysis of any notion, whether given in itself or as form- 
ing part of a judgment, I can by mere thinking arrive at the 
simplest elements it contains ; but I cannot by mere think- 
ing determine that all notions so analysed wiU lead me to 
ezactly ten such elements, neither more nor less. This 
requires a knowledge, not merely of all the forms of thought, 
biit also of all the characteristics of the objects about which 
n thiok. On the principle of the Aristotelian Gate- 
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subjicitur: Genus vel Species subalterna^ quae etisag-^-^*. 
cognato Generi subjicitur^ et de cognata Specie 
prsedicatur. Voco autem Cognata, quse ex iisdem 
Individuis perpetua abstractione colliguntur; ut 
Homo, Animal, Vivens, Corpus, Substantia: quae 
ex Socrate, Platone &c. expurgatis continue difii^- 
rentiis oriuntur. 

[Hanc seriem ita placuit describi ut quodam- 
modo referret arborem : saltem a Porphyrio sic 
descripta Porphyriance Arboris^ nomen habet 
Hujus truncum referebat Unea directa, in qua 
Genera et Species scribebantur : in suprema Tabula 
Genus summum, in ima Species infima; unde 
Nomina. Inter haec Media Subalternaj suo 
ordine. 

Differentiae ad latus sunt dispositae; ad quas 
ductae a Generibus suis lineas Ramorum instar 
pertinebant. Individua sub specie infima oblique 
descripta sunt, quasi propagines Radicis.] 

gories and the objections raised against them, see Appendix, 
note B. 

^ Speciea mbaUema, Here the word spedes has changed 
its meaning. In the original definition it meant a certain 
relation in which a predicate may stand to its subject. Man 
is a Species to Socrates. It now means a certain relation in 
which a subject may stand to its predicate. Man is a Species 
to AnimaL These are generally distinguished by Logicians 
as the qfeeies prmdicabOu and the epeciea mtjieibiUe, 

® By the Oreek Logicians it was sometimes called the 
ladder (i^fui^) of Porphyxy. 
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Arbor Porphyrian A *. 




Soorates 



Plato 



* This delineation of the Arbor Porphyriana is first given 

by Aquinas, Opusc. zlviii. Tract. ii. cap. 3. In all the earlier 

specimens, Animal RationdU is placed between Animal and 

~ ^o as the proximum genu8, and divided into mortale and 

tale, in accordance with Porphyry*8 definition of Man. 
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Quare 1. Differentia est vel Generica, quse isag. 8. e, 
constituit Speciem Subalternam ; yel Specifica'', 
quae infimam: haec est^ quse de numero differen- 
tibuSj illa^ quae de specie differentibus praedicatur. 
Exempla, Semibile et Rationale. 

2. Proprium^ quoque, vel Genericum est, quod 
necessario comitatur essentiam Generis summi vel 
subalterni^; atque ex illa adeo fluere atque oriri 

® The term gpecific difference (piacf^oph tl^ot^g) has a different 
meaning in Porphyry. It is opposed to accidental difference, * 
(Ptattioph Kora avyLfiwfitiK^s^ and marks the di£ferentia proper, 
which distinguishes species from species, (whether subaltem 
or infima,) as opposed to accidents, which only distinguish 
between individuals. 

' Proprium. In formal logic, which cannot take into 
aceount the realist theoiy of essence, it becomes necessary 
to change slightly the language which expresses the dis- 
tinction between proprium and differentia. The essence of a 
concept is the sum of the attributes which it comprehends. 
Whatever does not form a part of the comprehennon of the 
concept or of the gignification of its name, is not part of but 
joined to the essence : i. e. it is found in all or some of the 
individuals of the class, but is not implied in the name or 
notion of the class itself. Thus it is no part of the notion of 
a triangle that its angles are equal to two right angles ; and it 
is no part of the notion of a body to have weight. These then 
are properties, not differences^ and, when predicated of their 
respective subjects, form what Eant calls syntketical, as dis- 
tinguished from anoZy^oZ judgments. Thus the nonressential 
are distinguished from the essential predicables. The further 
distinction of property from accident, as necessarily or con- 
tingently ioined, has been already noticed as extralogical. 

f A summum genus can manifestly have no constitutive 
differentia ; but it may have properties. There may be attri- 
butes forming no portion of the universal nature (or concep- 
tion) of substance, which are notwithstanding found in all 

D 
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dicitur: vel Specificum, quod fluit ab essentia 
speciei infimae : Illud itaque de pluribus speciebus, 
hoc^ de una specie et pluribus Individuis prasdi- 
catur. Exempla, Mobile et Risibile. 
i8ag.4. 1. Proprium tamen aliunde quadrifariam dicitur^ 
1. Quod convenit soli, sed non omni; scil. soli 
Speciei, sed non omni ejus Individuo; ut homim 

substances and at all times. Such properties of the summum 
genus are enumerated by Aristotle, Gateg. ch. 6. These 
were in the scholastic theory regarded as flowing irom the 
simple essence; those of all subordinate classes from the 
differentia. 

*• Porphyry, foUowing Aristotle, does not distinguish Pro- 
perty from Accident as flowing necessarily from the essence, 
but as coextensive and simply convertible with its subject. 
In this he is followed by Boethius : the other distinction, how- 
ever, appears as early as in the commentary of Albertus Magnus, 
and seems to have been derived from the Arabians. (Cf. Albert 
de Predicab. Tract vi. cap. 1.) The tbuw of Porphyry answers 
to the fourth kind of property mentioned in the text. The 
other three are accidents; the first and third separable; the 
second inseparable, but still only an accident, as being pre 
dicable of more subjects than homo. On the scholastic theory, 
it is also an accident, as not flowing necessarily from rationale, 
the dififerentia. Aristotle, who defines man C^v ircfov d/srow, 
would regard bipes as a differentia. It may be observed that, 
upon the principles of Aristotle and Porphyry, a generic 
property can only be regarded as a property with respect to 
the highest species of which it is predicable. As regards all 
subordinate species, it must be considered as an accident. 
Mobile, for example, a property of corpus, is an accident to 
animal, and to homo, as not convertible with them. This may 
be fairly inferred from Top. ii. 3, 6. and is also maintained by 
Avicenna and Albertus Magnus: see Albert de Predicab. 
Tract. ix. cap. I . On the theory of necessary connection, it may 
reniain a property ; but on this authorities are divided. 
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esse Grammaticufn. 2. Quod omni, sed non soli ; 

ut homini esse bipedem. 3. Quod omni et soli, sed 

non semper ; ut homini canescere. 4. Quod omni^ 

soli, et semper; ut homini risibiUtas. Hujusmodi isag. u. 7. 

Proprium est, quod constituit Quartum Praedi- 

cabile. 

Accidens, cum essentiae junctum sit contin-isag. 5. i. 
genter, adesse igitur vel abesse potest, salva interim 
essentia subjecti; cui tamen aliquando tam tena- 
citer inhaeret, ut cogitatione sola divelli atque 
separari possit ; ut Mantmnum esse, a Virgilio. 
Quare vocatur InseparabileK Quod autem actu 
sive reipsa separari potest, ut albedo a pariete, 
dicitur Separabile. 



§• 7. QuEM ADMODUM Vox Singularis dicitur Indi- An. Pr. i. 

81. l. 
An. Post. 

^ Wd must distinflruish between the accidents of a class and II' ^* l* 

n 18 7 

those of an indiyidual. Of the former, those are hiseparable, * " * 
which, though not connected with the essence by any law of 
causation, are as a matter of fact found in all the members of 
the class, and can be the predicates of an univenal proposition ; 
e. g. " all crows are black." The separable accidents are found 
in some members of the class and not in others, and therefore 
can onlj be predicates ofparticular propositions ; e. g. " some 
horses are black." This distinction between the separable 
and inseparable accidents of a class has been transferred by 
Archbishop Whately to distinguish between accident and 
property. Of the accidents of the individual, the inseparable 
can be predicated of their subject at all times ; e. g. " Virgil 
is a Mantuan ;" the separable only at certain times ; e. g. 
" Viigil is sitting down." Aldrich*s distinction, between 
ieparable in thot^ht and separable infact, is extralogical. liOgic 
18 concerned only with thought, not with physical changes. 

d2 
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mduum, ita et Cominunis Dividua dici potest. 
Eara enim per Metaphoram dividere dicitur^ qui 
plura ejus significata recenset ; nam in uno multa 
distinguit. Ita qui animal dicit esse (i. e. voca- 
bulum animal stgni/icare) hominem et brutum, 
dicitur animal in hominem brutumque dividere. 
Quare Divisio^, est distincta enumeratio plurium, 

^ Division was employed by Plato and others as a metliod 
of demonstrating definitions. Aristotle shews that the rea- 
soning is unsound, and always involves a petitio principii. For 
this reason he calls it a kind of weak syllogism, though he 
allows it to be useful for testing definitions when gained : see 
Appendix, note C. Among the later Peripatetics, Division 
seems to have been held in higher estimation; a separate 
treatise on the subject having been composed by Andronicus 
Bhodius. From them it descended to Boethius, whose book 
de Divisixme is the principal authority from which subsequent 
Logicians have drawn. 

According to Boethius, the word Division is used in three prin- 
cipal senses. 1. Division of a genus into species. 2. Division 
of a whole into parts. 3. Division of an equivocal term into 
its several significations. Of these, according to Cicero, Top. 
ch. 6. the first is properly called Divisio, the second, Partitio. 
*'In partitione quasi membra sunt; ut corporis, caput, humeri, 
manus, latera, crura,'pedes, et cetera : in divisione, formes sunt, 
quas Greeci ideas vocant ; nostri, si qui hsBC forte tractant, species 
appellant." Cf. Quintil. v. 10. vii. 1. In Division, the whole 
or its definition can be predicated of each part, as '* Homo est 
animal," ** Homo est vivens sensibile." In Partition this can- 
not be done. Boethius, however, includes under his second 
head, not only the enumeration of the component parts of an 
individual, but also that of the individuals contained under an 
infima gpedes, " Ut cum dico domus aliud esse tectum, aliud 
paries, aliud fundamentum ; cumque hominis dicimus partes 
esse Catonem, Virgilium, Ciceronem." The last in one respect 
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quae communi nomine significantur. Estque ana- 
loga distributioni totius in partes. Unde et nomen 
ipsum Commune dicitur Totum DivUum, et dis- 
tincta ejus significata, Partes sive membra divi- 
dentia, et bene dividendi leges statuuntur tres. 
1. ^Dividentia sigillatim minus contineant (i. e. 

more resembles division proper; as the name and definition of 
the whole are predicable of each part. But on account of the 
infinite number of individuals, and consequent impossibility 
of exhausting the species, this is not generally reckoned as a 
division proper. 

The division of an equivocal term, as canU into aninud, 
sidus, piscis, is sometimes called IHstinctum. The test of this 
is, that the name is predicable of each member, but not the 
same definition. This is useful for separating the senses of 
an ambiguous term before defining it. See Top. vi. 2. 1. 

^ For the due observance of these rules, it is desirable that 
the division consist of as few members as possible. Some 
recommend dichotomy, or a division of every genus into two 
species by means of opposed difierenti». Of the four kinds 
of Opposition, Boethius admits for this purpose contraries, 
positive and privative terms, and also contradictories as some- 
times unavoidable; but rejects relatives. Aristotle censures 
the use of privative and indefinite terms, and approves of 
division by contraries. See Top. vi. 6. 3. de Part. Anim. i. 8. 
Here dichotomy is only practicable when the contraries admit 
no medium between them. Cf. Cat. 10, 18. Top. vi. 6. 1. 
Ezamples of dichotomy by contraries may be found in the 
Arbor Porphyriana. For a threefold division of the same kind, 

See £th. Nic. vii. 6, 5. r&yyhp ffiiavZvuL <f>v<r€i alptrd, rh fl* €vavria 
TovT»v, ra M iuTa$v, Dichotomy by contradiction, which Aristotle 
censures, had b^en a favourite method with Plato, as it after- 
wards was with Bamus and his followers. See Hamilton's 
Reid, p. 689. Cf. Trend. Elem. §. 68, Erlauterungen. p. 106. 
But none of the abovo methods of division can be rcgai'ded 
as a strictly formal procoss of thought Any concept A is 
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Top.YLe.arctius significent) quam Divisum. Nam Totum 
est majus partibus singulis. 2. Dividentia con- 
junctim plus minusve ne contineant quam Divisum. 
Nam Totum est aequale partibus universis. 3. M em- 
bra Divisionis sint opposita, (i. e. in se invicem ne 
contineantur :) nam sine distinctione frustra est 
partitio. 

§. 8. DivisioNEM excipit" (qu« per Metapho- 

potentially divisible into A which is B, and A which is not B; 
and ezperience alone can determine whether either of these 
members includes under it really ezisting individuals or not. 
Logically, the division of animal into mortal and immortal is 
as good as that into rational and irrational. But this division 
is not strictly formal ; for B, the dividing attribute, not being 
part of the comprehension of A, has to be sought for out of 
the mere act of thought, after A has been given. This has 
been observed by Hoffbauer and Fries, who hence rightly 
maintain, against Kant, that even dichotomy by contradiction 
is not an act of formal thinking. Gf. Hoffbauer, Logik, }. 138. 
Fries Sygtem der Logik, §. 92. 

The only strictly formal process of Jthis kind is that 
distinguished as Determination, which consists in the reunion of 
a genus and difference previo^sly elicited by analysis firom 
a given concept Formal Division thus presupposes Defi- 
nition. See Drobisch, Neue Dantellung der Logik, §. 17, 29, 80. 

" Excipit, The reason of this order is given by Abelard : 
" Quoniam vero divisiones definitionibus naturaliter priores 
sunt, quippe ex ipsis constitutionis susb originem ducunt» in 
ipso quoque tractatu divisiones merito priorem locum obtine- 
bunt, definitiones vero posteriorem.** Dialectica, ed. Cousin. 
p. 450. This is true in a material point of view ; the matter 
of a definition being sometimes gained by division. But 
formally, the reverse order is preferable; a formal division 
or determination bemg only possible after definition. See 
the last noto. 
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ram quoqae dicitur) Definitio ; cujus est^ assignare 
conceptus et voces, quibus ea, quae ab invicem 
distincta volumus^ velut agrorum fines, ex liraitibus 
suis dignoscantur. Quse cum definitis notiora esse 
debeant magisque obvia^ Definitio vulgo dicitur 
Oratio expUcativa definiti. Oratio (inquam) ut aTop.i.5.1. 
nomine distinguatur ; Explicativa quoque^ nam et 
nomen exprimit. 

Definitio alia^ Nominalis est^ quae vocis signifi- An. Post. 
cationem aperit; alia^ Realis, quae rei° naturam. 

" Bei^ i. e. of an uniyersal notion existing in the mind; with- 
out entering on the question whether there exists any extemal 
universal nature corresponding to it Since all such notions 
are represented \>j words, a real, ov more correctly speaking 
a notionalf definition, will at the same time unfold the meaning 
of the word hy which the given notion is represented. Still 
the two kinds of definition must not he confounded. A real 
definition has primarily for its ohject to analyse a complez 
notion into its component parts. Words are employed 
secandarily, though unavoidahly, as signs, hoth of the whole 
notion, and of the simpler notions of which it is composed. 
But the ohject of nominal definition is to determine of what 
notion, simple or complez, a given word is the sign. The 
notion may he akeady known, more or less clearly, hy means 
of other signs, though we were not aware of its connexion 
with the word in question. A different distinction between 
nominal and real definition is given by Leibnitz, Nouveaux 
Etsais, 1. iii.-c. 3. 

If this account of real definition is correct, it will follow 
that the same notion admits of only one definition; since 
the same notion caunot be a combination of more than one 
group of attributes. And nothing can be more clear than 
Aristotle*s testimony on these points, nothing more positive 
than his repudiation of the so-called accidental and phyncal 
definitions. (Cf. Top. vi. 4, 2. vi. 14, 5. i. 8. 2, 8. Metaph. vi. 
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Realis iterum vel AccidentaKs, sive Descriptio, quse 
definito accidentia (puta causas^ efiectus, propri- 
etates aliaque id genus) assignat; vel Essentialis, 
quae partes essentise constitutivas. Essentialis 
denique, vel Metaphysica sive Logica'*, quae Genus 

11, 16.) Nevertheless, on the streDgth of a misunderstood 
passage in the De Anima, (i. 1. 16.) ^e threefold division of 
real definition has been fathered on the Stagirite. For a 
fuller account of Aristotle s doctrine, see Appendix, note G. 
Before quitting this subject, it may be observed, that Logicians 
have perpetually confounded the thing or notion within the 
mind with the things or individuaU withouU Thus Abp. 
Whately observes, that Logic is concemed with nominal 
definitions only ; because all that is requisite for the purposes 
of reasoning is, that a word shall not be used in different 
senses ; a real definition of any thing belongs to the science 
or system which is employed about that thing. On the 
contrary, Logic is concemed with real or notional definitions 
only : its object being to produce disUnctness in concepta, which 
are the things of Logic. Nominal definitions belong to the 
grammars or dictionaries of particular languages. Even 
Eant (Jjogik^ §. 106.) has not quite avoided this confusion. 

^ Metaphysica sive Logica, On this point the two great sects 
of the Schoolmen were at issue. Tbe Bealists, foUowing the 
Arabians, divided Logic into two parts; one, which treated 
of the essence of incomplex notions and things by definition ; 
the other, of the tmth of propositions as determined by 
argumentation. To this latter the greater part of the Aristo- 
telian Logic was regarded as belonging. The former was 
supposed to have formed a lost portion of the ancient science. 
Tho Nominalists, on the other hand, and more correctly, main- 
tained that to investigate the essences of things belonged to 
thc province of Metaphysics ; the Logician, as such, assigning 
no actual definitions, but borrowing them as mere examples 
from the science to which they properly belong. As autho- 
ritics for tlie two views, compare Albert» de Praedicab. Tract. i. 
chap. 5, 6. with Occam, Logic, part i. chap. 26. 
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et Differentiain ; vel Phynca^, qaae partes Essentiae 
physicaSj i. e. realiter distinctas : nam Genus et 
Differentia sola mente distinguuntur. 

£. g. Definitur homo Nominaliier^ qui ex humo. 

p Physical definition is rejected by Aristotle, (Metaph. vi. 
1 1.) on the ground that the physical parts are not parts of the 
species, but of the individuals. Aldrich*s expression, " partes 
essenti^ physicas," cannot be tolerated, unless we regard univer- 
sal notions as not merely real substances, but corporeal. In 
the example given by Aldrich, the so-called Physical defiuition 
may be regarded as merely an indirect mode of ezpressing 
the same notion that the Metaphysical definition expresses 
directly. It is thus merely an accidental variation of lan- 
guage, easily reduced to the direct form, and is so regarded 
by Albert, de Prasd. Tract i. chap. 6. and by Occam, pt. i. 
ch. 26. In all other cases it is no definition at aU. 

4 Most Logicians reckon two principal methods of nominal 
definition : 1. by a synonymous term, e. g. " ensis est gladius :** 
2. by Etymology, as in Aldrich's ezample. The former is in 
fact translationt it being indifferent whether the synonyms 
belong to the same language or not ; the latter will in many 
cases be no definition at all ; a large number of words having 
quite lost their etymological meaning. Neither of these 
methods is countenanced by Aristotle ; see Appendiz, note C. 
The former may be traced to the Greek Gommentators ; see 
Alexander, in Metaph. p. 442. ed. Bonitz. The latter is an 
innovation borrowed from the Ehetoricians, by whom it was 
called Notatio. See Cicero, Top. ch. 8. 

" In Mathematics, and in aU strict Sciences," says Abp. 
Whately, '* the Nominal and the Beal Definition exactly coin- 
cide; the meaning of the word, and the nature of the thing, 
being exactly the »ame.*' This remark is based on Locke; 
{Essay, b. iii. c. 8. §. 18.) but it confounds the Beal Essenee 
of Locke, i. e. the unknown constitution of each individttal 
with the Logical Essence or contents of a general notion, Cf. 
Zabarella De Methodis, 1. i. p. 159. 
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Acddentaliter^ Animal bipes implume. Metaphy- 
sice*, Animal rationale. Phtfsice, Ens naturale 
constans corpore organico et anima rationali. 
Bonae Definitionis leges potissimum tres sunt. 

Top. VI. 1 . Definitio sit adaequata definito : alias non 
explicat definitum. Quae enim angustior est, 
explicat tantum partem, cum definitum sit totum ; 
quae laxior, explicat totum, cum definitum sit 

Top.vL4.tantum pars. 2. Ut per se clarior* sit et notior 

' Accidental definition is composed of genus and one or 
more properties. Accidents properly so called are expressly 
rejected as useless in definition by Porphyry, Isag. 3. 15. and 
by Boethius, Opera, p. 8, tbough admitted by some subsequent 
authorities. Hence ammal ridbiU would be a better example 
than Aldrich's animal bipes implume. But the majority of 
Lo^cians have very properly regarded accidental definition, 
in any form, as no definition, but merely description, It does 
not analyse the contents of a notiont but enumerates marks 
by which one individiuil may be distinguished from each other. 
The same notion can have but one definition; the same indi- 
vidual may have many descripUom. Cf. Albert. 1. c. Occam, 
pt i. ch. 27. Wyttenbach. Pracept, Log, p. iii. c. v. §. 14. 
Drobisch, §. 104. 

■ Metaphysical definition, the only proper definition in the 
strict sense of ihe term, being by genus and differentia, (or 
more correctly by genus and differenJtxci ; see Top. i. 8, d. 
and above, p. 26, note s.) it wiU follow, ihat all definable 
notions must be epede», Hence eimma genera, which have no 
differentiaB, and individuals, which are distinguished only by 
accidents, are not definable. See Arist Metaph. iv. 3, 6. 
(where for tU read o^, supported by two Mss. and by Alexander, 
Schol. p. 693, a. 8.) vi. 16. 2. The supposed difference on this 
point between AristoUe and Locke, or rather Descartes, may 
be reduced to a verbal question. See Appendix, note 0. 

' Per se clarior ; i. e. composed of parts greater in extension 
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definito :- alias non explicat omnino. Dico tamen 
per 86, quia per accidens potest minus intelligi 
quod notius est sua natura. 3. Ut justo vocum xop. vi. 2. 
propriarum'' numero absolvatur: nam ex M etar fop. vi. 2. 
pboris oritur ambiguitas, ex nimia brevitate obscu- 
ritas^ ex prolixitate confusio. 

than the definitum, though less in comprehension ; as are the 
genus and differentia, as compared with the species. For the 
more universal notions are yvmpifi^tpa tf^wrtiy though individuals 
and lower species-are yimpni^tpa ^fiuf. See An. Post i. 3. 6. 
Top. vi. 4. 7, 9. 

■ Vocum propriarwn ; i. e. words in common use, called in 
the Bhetoric, (iii. 2, 3.) KvpM ov^iuxra^ i. e. sanctioned hy popular 
use ; " quem penes arhitrium est et jus et norma loquendi." 

Cf. Poet. 21. 5. Xc/tt dc Kvptov ficy f XP^^'^^ tKaarroi, In the 

Topics, (vi. 2. 4.) they are called establisfied names, (Kctficyti 
ov^fAora,) 
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CAP. II. 
De Propositione Categorica pura. 

§. 1. Sbcunda Pars Logicae agit de Propositione^ 
sive Emntiatione ; quod est signum secundae ope- 
rationis Intellectus, sive Judicium verbis expres- 

sum. 

Quare, ad Propositionem legitimam requiritur. 
Deint.5.1. 1. Quoad vocem, ut sit Oratio etffirmans^ vel 

negans, quae est ejus essentia. 
Deint.4^ 2. Quoad sensum, ut verum vel falsum signi/lcet, 

(id. scil. quod res est, vel secus, dicat,) quod essen- 

^ * " Sed cum disseramus de Oratione, cujus variffi species 

sunt, est una inter has ad propositum potissima, quse 

pronunciabilis appellalur, absolutam sententiam comprehen- 
dens, sola ex omnibus veritati aut falsitati obnozia: quam 
vocat Sergius effiatum, Yarro proloquium, Cicero enunciatum, 

GrsBci protasin tum axioma ; familiarius tamen dicetur 

propositio" Apuleius de Dogm. Platonis, lib. iii. He has 
not distinguished between an6(f)av(ri£ and irp^ratris, — the former 
of which is rendered by Boethius enundatio, the latter pro- 
positio, See Trendelenburg, Elem. §. 2. " ^AsrAcJHtvo-it quum 
ad syllogismum instituendum tanquam propositio quse vocatur 
prffimissa adhibetur, np6ra(ri9 dicitur." And so Aquinas, 
Opusc. xlviii. Tract de Enunc. cap. 1. " ProposiUo nam 
solum dicitur de prsemissis ipsius syllogismi, sed enunciatio 
tam de praemissis quam de conclusione." The distinction, 
however, is not implied in the definitions of the two by 
Aristotle, de Int. 6. 6. and Anal. Pr. i. 1. 2, 

*> Oratio affirmana, KardffMa-is — negans, mr6<l>aais. These are 
literally renderod by Apuleius, ProposUio dedicativa and ahdi' 
eativa. The ordinary renderings, affirmatio and negatio, are 
first used by Boethius. See Prantl, i. p. 621. 
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tise necessario nexum^ et proinde proprietas est. 
Unde et 

3. Non est ambigua; sic enim orationes esset. 
Nec 4. . Soloeca vel mutila ; sic enim nihil sig- 
nificaret. 

Quare^ ea demum Propositio legitima censebitur^Deinu.o. 
quae^ juxta definitionem vulgatam^ est Oratio Indi- Anai.vr.i. 
cativa'', congnm et perfecta, verum vel fakum sig- 
nificans, sine ambiguitate. 

§• 2. Ejus Divisiones variae sunt ; 

1. Categorica^ est^ quae enuntiat absolute ; ut^ 
Homo est risibilis. Hypothetica, quae sub con- 
ditione ; ut, si homo est ratio7ialis est risibilis. Vel 
dies est vel nox, 

Quod Categorica dicit, nihilo nexum est ; quasi 
per se subsistens : quod Hypothetica^ conditioni 
substat. Unde et haec Divisio peti dicitur a Sub- 
stantia Propositionis ; et per ejus membra respon- 
detur interroganti, Quoe est Propositio 9 
■ Categorica rursus dividitur in Puram et Moda- 
lem^. Hypothetica in Conditionakm, Disjunctivam, 

* The proposition is defined by Aristotle, Xc^yof mrotf)ayTtK6i^ 
which is translated hy Petrus Hispanus, Oratio indicativa, and 
better by Boethius, Oratio enuncieUiva, The rest of Aldrich'8 
definition is superfluous. 

^ Categorica. In Aristotle Kaenrfopuths always signifies af- 
/irmative, and is opposed, not to viro^ucdf, but to artpfjriK^v. 
The latter sense probably originated with Theophrastus, who 
first expounded the hypothetical syllogism. See Sir W. 
Hamilton, Disciusions, p. 152. 

« Aristotle, in de Int ch. Id. 1. enumerates four modes; 
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Anai.Pr. &c, Categorica pura, sive Propositio de %nesse\ 
Deint.i2.est qu8e purc affirmat vel negat; i. e. simpliciter 

the necessary, the imposnbU, the contingefU, and the poisible. 
{avcfyKiouiw — ddvvarw—Mexofuwv — dvyartfy.) These he afterwards, 
Anal. Pr. i. 2. 1. reduces to two, the necessaiy and the con- 
tingent. See St Hi]aire*s Translation, Preface, p. 66. That 
he adds the true and the faUe is questionahle ; the words 
aKTf6€£, avK akrfBfs, in de Int 12. 10. are perhaps only intended 
to mark the previous four pairs as contradictories, of which 
the one must be true, the other false. Subsequent Logicians, 
foUowing the Greek Commentators, have multiplied the 
number of modes ad infinitum. Any adverb annexed to the 
predicate, " homo currit velociter" or even an adjective qualifying 
the subject, " lumio Mus currit'' was regarded as forming a 
modal. The name rp&trosy as applied both to the modes of 
propositions and to those of syllogisms, is not Aristotelian, 
but comes from the Greek Commentators. (Ammonius, Schol. 
p. 130. a. 16.) 

The post-Aristotelian modes affect the subject or the 
predicate alone, not the relation between them. They are 
thus only pure propositions with complex terms, as is re- 
marked by Melanchthon, Erotemata Dialectiea, p. 183, ed. 1668. 
Aristotle^s modes affect the copula and the manner of 
thinking, and are psychologically distinct /orm« of the pro- 
position, as they are rightly treated by Eant, Kritik der r. F. 
p. 71. £ut in a logical point of view, the distinction of 
modals is unimportant, as not influencing any further process 
of pure thinking. For this reason they are out of place in the 
logical writings of Kant and his foUowers. See further, 
Prolegomena Logica, note G. (2nd ed. note H.) 

' De inesse, — rov vndpx^u^. We find two expressions in 
Aristotle, both of which are sometimes rendered by *' being in.*" 
1. {mapxtofi by which the predicate is said to be in the subject, 
This is equivalent to itaTrjyoptiaBM, T^ A virtipxn vayrl r^ B = r^ 
A Kamjyopnrai Karbi irayritg rov "B = A ineet omni B. 3. ^hai €v, 
by which the mdject is said to be in the predicate. A ian» iv 
oX^ rf B r=r Omne A est B. This is exactly the reverse of 
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dicit Praedicatum inesse, vel non inesse, subjecto ; 
ut^ Homo €Bt animaL Homo non est lapis. Mo- 
dalis, quae cum Modo, h. e. yocabulo experimente 
quomodo Prsedicatum insit subjecto; ut Necesse 
est hominem esse animaL Impossibile est hominem 
esse lapidem. De Categorica pura^ et quidem sola^ 
imprsesentiarum loquor ; de caeteris alibi dicturus. 

2. Affirmativa^, est cujus Copula affirmativaest;i>eTnt.6.i 
ut, Homo est animaL Non progredi est regredi, 
Negativa, cujus negat; ut, Homo non est lapis. 
Nullus avarus est dives. Vera, quae quod res est 
dicit; Vit, Homo est animaL i^a/^a^quaesecus; ut, 

Koeniyopfvrau The English language is defective in not haviug, 
like the Greek and Latin, a proper copula to express the 
relation of comprehension as well as that of extension. Thus 
the relation expressed by vjrapxti and inest can only be strictly 
rendered into English by a circumlocution, " A is a quality 
belonging to B." With the ordinaiy copula both relations 
must be translated into the language of extension : r6 A vtrdp- 

X» waafri r^ B = AU B is A,r6 A iartv h Ski^ r^ B = AU A is B, 

The memorable question at issue between Beid and Gillies, 
(see Hamilton on Beid, p. 684.) tums on the above dis- 
tinction. The former uses " being in " as a translation of 
vwapxtWf the latter, of cv Sktp cimu. 

' KoTAfpatrit tariv ait6<fta»<rU rwoi Kard rivor* *Air6(l>€uris iariv 
mrd^a^ii rtwos mrdrivof, Aristotle de Int. 6. 1. "Affirmatio est 
enunciatio alicujus de aliquo. Negatio est enunciatio alicujus 
ab aliquo." Boethius, de Int p. 382. Aldrich*s definition is 
directly applicable only to propositions tertii adjacentia» 

^ Vera — Falaa. This is material, not logical truth and false- 
hood, and admits of no criterion from Logic nor from any 
single science, but only from the proper experience of each 
separate case. But even in this relaiion Aldrich*s definition 
is not quite accnrate. Matenal truth does not consist in the 
conformity of thought with the nature of things per se ; for 
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Homo est lapis, Et cam per hasce species bene 
respondeatur interroganti, Quatis est Propositio9 
(respondent enim per Differentiam et Proprium 
quae in quale praedicantur) dicuntur hae duae divi- 
siones peti a Qualitate Propositionis. Prior a 
Qualitate Vocis, sive Essentiali ; Posterior a Qua- 
litate Rei, sive Acddentaria. 
DeintT.i. 3. Universalis', est quse subjicit terminum com- 

An TH» T A V 

i.ii. ' ' munem (cum signo universali^ omtUs, nullus, &c. 
adeoque) pro universis suis significatis distributive 
sumptum. Particularis, quae terminum commu- 
nem (cum signo particulari aliquis, quidam, &c. 
adeoque) ex parte tantum significantem. Sin- 
gularis, quae vocem (vel sponte^ vel ex signo 
saltem) Individuam^; ut^ Socrates legit. Hic 

things are known to iu only in their relation to some one or 
otiher of our faculties. Material Truth consists rather in the 
conformity of the object as represented in thought with the 
object as presented to the senses or to some other intuitive 
faculty. Formal or Logical Truth consists in the conformity 
of thought to its own laws ; and of this, Logic fumishes an 
adequate criterion. 

' Universal, kxMKov. ParHadar, <V /xcpct, or icara fiipw. Inde' 
finite, adt6piaTos, An. Pr. I. 1. 2. Singular, m0 tKaarop, (De 
Lit. 7. 1.) Omnis is the sign of an universal proposition only 
when taken distributively, as, Omnia homo est animal: when taken 
collectively, as, Omnes Apostoli sunt duodecim, the proposition is 
singular. 

^ Lidividual names are distinguished as indiwdua signata, 
expressed by a proper name, as Socrates; inditndua demon» 
strativa, by a demonstrative pronoun, hic homo ; individua vaga, 
by an indefinite pronoun, aliquis homo, quidam homo: a dis- 
tinction found in the Greek comm.entators, Schol. p. 148, b. 
aS. Cf. Albert, de Prfledicab. Tract. 4. cap. 7. Aquinas, Opusc. 
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homo est doctus. Indefimta^, quse (terminutn com- 
munem sine signo^ et proinde) ancipitem : nam 
manente formula^ vim recipit diversam ; ut, Homo 
est animal, nempe omnis : Homo est docttis, dliquis 
scilicet. 

Petitur haec Divisio a Quantitate Propositionis : 
nempe numero eorum pro quibus subjectum sup- 
ponit : unde et per has species bene respondetur 
interroganti, Quanta sit Propositio? Hanc doc- 



xlviii. de Int. cap. 7. Of these, the two first will clearly form 
singolar propositions. With regard to the last, it has been 
donbted whether they properly form singulars or particulars. 
Viyes maintains them to be singulars ; observing, that quidam 
is not more indefinite than Socrates to one who is not ac- 
quainted with the man. But there is this difference. If 
we say, " quidam concionatur," ** quidam legit," there is no 
evidence that the saine person is spoken of in the two pro- 
positions; while Soerates, except by a mere quibble, will always 
designate the same person. There may indeed be two persons 
of the same name ; but in this case the name fails to accom- 
plish the intended distinction, and we must specify Socrates 
the son of Sophroniscus. Hence aliquis and quidam are pro- 
perly called particulars. Cf. Wallis, Logic, lib. 2. cap. 4. 

1 " The term indefinite ought to be discarded in this relation, 
and replaced by indesignate'' Hamilton on Beid, p. 693. 
This proposition has no claim to a place in Logic, being only 
the negation of any logical quantity at all. The true in- 
definite proposition is in fact the particular; the statement 
" Bome A is B " being applicable to an uncertain number of 
instances, firom the whole class down to any portion of it. 
For this reason particular propositions were called indefinites 
by Theophrastus. See Ammonius in de Int. f. 63 a. ed. 
1546. Alexander in Ancd, Pr. f. 26 b. Cf. Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, I. p. 866. 

E 
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trinam Scholastici hujusmodi carmine sunt coni- 
plexi; 

Quce? Ca. vel Hyp. QuaUs? Ne. vel Aff. 
Quanta 9 Uni. Par. In. Sing.'^ 

§. 3, Propositio Singularis in Syllogismo seque 
potest Universali". Nam Subjectum ejus supponit 
pro omni suo significato. Socrates est homo, Uni- 
versalis est^ quia omnis ille Socrates tantum unus 
est. Indefinitae quantitas judicatur ex materia 
Propositionis^ sive habitudine connexionis extre- 

^ This, and the greater part of the scholastic memorial 
verses, are found for the first time in the Summtda Logicales 
of Petrus Hispanus, afterwards Pope John XXI. who died in 
1277. He does not, however, profess to be the author of 
them; indeed some, including the present, are also noticed 
by his contemporary Aquinas, as established mnemonics. In 
slight measure he has been anticipated by the Greeks. A 
mnemonic for the opposition of modals is found in the synopsis 
attributed to Psellus, and one for tbe syllogistic moods in 
Nicephorus Blemmidas. But the genuineness of that portion 
of the works of Aquinas has been questioned, and the treatise 
which goes under the namo of Psellus is probably a transla- 
tion of the SummulsB of Hispanus. The latter work is ihus 
our earliest undoubted authority for these curious specimens 
of scholastic ingenuity. See below, p. 84. note z. 

" This is argued at some length in a thesis appended to 
Wallis 8 Logic ; ond is, to say the least, by fai* the most con- 
venient way of bringing singular propositions under the 
existing rules of the syllogism. At the same time it may be 
remarked that the employment of singular terms as predicates 
is unnatural, and the reasoning, at least in affirmative syl- 
lo^sms, worthless. See An. Pr. i. 27. 3. Indeed it may be 
questioned whether the M^o-k of Aristotle (see below, p. 61.) 
was regarded by him as a syllogism at all. Cf. Aquinas, 
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morum, quae triplex est; 1. Necessaria'', quando 
extrema essentialiter conveniunt; 2. Contingens, 
quando accidentaliter tantum; 3. Impossibilis, 
quando essentialiter differunt. Unde Propositio 
Indefinita pro Universali habetur in materia im- 
possibili et necessaria; pro Particulari vero^ in 
contingenti. 

Quare, Quantitas Propositionis, quatenus ad 
Syllogismum facit^ est duplex : UniversaUs et 
Parlicularis. Et nota, quod Universalis affirmans 

Opusc. xlvii. Zabarella, de Quart. Fig. cap. 7. Some 
additional remarks will be found in the Appendix, note E. 

^ Aristotle does not recognise this account of matter as 
understood in every pure proposition, but only as eapressed in a 
modal, (See above, p. 46.) In tbe latter case it is no test of 
quantity, as there are universal and particular propositions of 
each mode. The distinction in the text, however, seems to 
bave been early introduced. It is implied in the commentary 
of Ammonius on de Int. 7. (Scholia, p. 116. a. 14.) And 
Petrus Hispanus defines the three kinds of matter thus: 
Neeessary, when the predicate is of the essence, or a property : 
eofUingerU, when it is an accident to the subject : impomble, 
when a repugnant quality. In this point of view, the sup- 
posed criterion of quantity is inapplicable to propositions in 
which the predicate is an inseparable accident But the 
whole question of mattei is clearly extra-logical. See Sir 
W. Hamilton, Discusnofu, p. 148. The Logician cannot 
determine a proposition to be necessary or contingent, unless 
stated as such. The point must be ascertained from the Science 
to which the proposition materially belongs. The Logician, 
however, may use indefinites as particulars, not assigning a 
quantity from the matter, but admitting an indefinite premise 
(and therefore conclusion) where the rules of the figure do not 
require an universal. Hence the minor premise in fig. 1. may 
be indefinite, but not the major. See An. Pr. i. 4. 9. 

e2 
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symbolum habet A ; negans E : Particularis affir- 
mans symbolum I ; negatis O. 

Asserit A ; negat E : Universaliter atnbce. 

Asserit I ; negat O: sed Particulariter ambo^. 

In Universali, signum affirmans distribuit tantum 
Subjectum^: Negans, etiam Praedicatum. Nam 
ut verum sit Omne a est b, sufficit aliquod b con- 
venire omni a : sed falsum est nullum a esse b, si 
vel aliquod b conveniat alicui a. Eodem argu- 
mento, ut sit verum Aliquod a est b, sufficit si vel 
aliquod b conveniat alicui a : sed falsum est quod 
aliquod a non est b, nisi illud a differat a quovis 6.' 
Et proinde 

p On these liues Wallis remarks, " Nam tam erant soliciti 
de syllabarum quantitate, aut syntaxeos ratione, quam ut 
Bhythmus constet aut 6/M>corcXrvrov. Alii tamen, quo constet 
versus, pro sed universaliter, substituunt verum generaliter ; et* 
quo Syntaxi prospiciatur, pro amho^ neglecto Bhytbmo, substi- 
tuunt amba; respicientes vocem subintellectam, propositiones" 

^ In opposition to this, the almost unanimous doctrine of 
former Logicians, the New Analytic of Sir WiUiam Hamillon 
is founded on the principle that both terms in every propo- 
sition have a determinate quantity always understood in 
thought, and which ought to be expressed in words. That a 
quantified predicate must be admitted, in certain cases at 
least, as an addition to the ordinary logical forms, is un- 
questionable ; but its systematic inti*oduction into the present 
work would not be possible without a complete rewriting of 
Aldrich*s text. 

^ Aldrich assumes the distribution of the predicate in a 
negative, to pfove the simple conversion of E. Those who 
adopt Aristotle's proof of the latter, (see below, p. 61.) might 
deduce the former from it. Both however may fairly be 
allowed to stand on their own evidence. 
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In particulari^ nuUus terminus distribuitur^ praeter 
negantis praedicatum^ quod semper distribuitur. 

Quanquam igitur fieri potest^ ut praedicatum 
distribuatur in afBrmante^ tamen. non est neces- 
sarium ; sed per accidens fit, et virtute significati, 
non virtute signi. In statuendis autem Proposi- 
tionum legibus, spectandum est id tantum, quod 
structura postulat^ non quidquid sensus admittit : 
cum illud essentiale, et perpetuum sit ; hoc muta- 
bile, et incertum. 

Haec igitur regula generalis esto, quod in Pro- 
positione A, subjectum tantum distribuitur ; in O, 
tantum Prsedicatum ; in I, neutrum ; in E, utrumque. 

§. 4. Propositionibus • accidunt Oppositio et 
Conversio. Opponi dicuntur duse, quae, cum sub- 
jecta babeant et praedicata omnino eadem, Quan- 
titate tamen, vel Qualitate vocis, vel utraque 
pugnant. 

Oppositionis ^ doctrina tota coUigitur et demon- De int. 7. 

Anal. Pr. 
II. 16. 
" Opposed PropontionSt — dpriKtifjLevai 9rpord(rci£» Arist. a term 

sometimes limited to Contradictories. 

* As Logic can take no cognisance of understood matter, the 

"necessary, impossible, and contingent" sbould be omitted 

from the table of Opposition. It is no part of the province 

of the Logician to determine when a given Proposition is 

materiaUj true or false; but only what formal inferences 

may be made upon the assumption of its truth or falsehood. 

Hence the Ganons of Opposition should be expressed only in 

the hypothetical form. They may be briefly given thus : 

1 . If A is true ; O is false, E false. and I true. 

2. If A is false ; O is true ; E and I unknown. 
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n. V. 

u f. A. Contrariae E. 
c. f. 



f. n. 
V. i. 
f. c. 



stratur ex apposito Schemate^ in quo^ A. E. I. O. 

sunt quatuor Propositiones quantitate sua et quali- 

— tate signatae ; quas 
sunt r./. (hoc est, 
vercB veifahas) pro 
materia n. i. c. 
(hoc est,necessaria, 
impossibili, contin^ 
gente;) quod ex 
ipsa materiae defi- 
nitione satis patet. 
Denecessaria; quia 
Propositionis ex- 
tremain eaessenti- 
aliter conveniunt: 
deimpossibili; quia 



cr 
£- 



V 






n. V. 



f. n. 
i. f. I. Subcontrarise O. v. i. 

c. V. V. c. 



in ea essentialiter differunt : de contingenli ; quia 
secus non esset materia contingens. Inspecto 
igitur hoc Schemate facile est 

1. Oppositionis* species numerare ; quae sunt 

3. If E is true ; I is false, A false, and O true. 

4. If E is false ; I is trne ; A and O unknown. 

5. If I is truc ; E is false ; A and O unknown. 

6. If I is false ; E is true, O true, and A false. 

7. If O is true ; A is false ; E and I unknown. 

8. If O is false ; A is true, I true, and E false. 

So that from the tmih of an universal, or ihe falsehood of a par- 
ticular, we may infer the accidental quality of all the opposed 
Propositions ; but from the fahehood of an universal, or truth 
of a particular, we only know the quality of the Gontradictoiy. 

* Contradictotyt din-Kt^ariK&s (ayrucetfuvai), Contrary, fvavrUis. 
Arist Thc torm Suhcontrary {{nrevarriws) is not used by Aristotle 
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valgo quatuor : Contradictoria, Contraria, Subcon- 
traria, Subaltema. 

2. Singularum definitiones conficere. V. g. Oppo- 
sitio Contradictoria, est inter (A. O. vel E. I. hoc 
est) duas Categoricas quantitate pariter et qualitate 
pugnantes. Contraria, inter (A. E. h. e.) duas 
universales qualitate pugnantes &c. 

3. Oppositarum Canones quatuor eruere et 
deraonstrare hunc in modum. 

1. Contradictoriae A. O. vel E. L sunt in nulla 
materia simul verae ; in nuUa simul falsae ; sed in 
quacunque una vera, falsa altera. 

Sed notandujm est^ ad Contradictionem requirisoph. 
quatuor : nempe loqui de eodem 1. eodem modo.b.b. 
2. secundum idem. 3. ad idem. 4. in eodem tempore"^ ; 

to denote the opposition of particulars ; though he admits the 
opposition itself, de Int, ch. 7. In Anal, Prior. ii. 16. he calls it 
an opposition Korii tjjv \€$iv, hut not kot aKqBttap, The term is 
used hy the Greek commentators, (Ammonius, SchoL p. 115. 
a. 15.) followed hy Boethius, Int, ad SylL p. 564. Suhaltem 
propositions (vTrdXXi^Xot) are not noticed at all by AristoUe. 
The laws of suhaltem opposition are first given hy Apuleius, 
De Dogmate Platonis, lih. 8. though he does not give it a 
name. He is foUowed hy Marcianus Gapella. The name is 
given by Boethius, Intr, ad SyU. p. 566. and in the Gom- 
mentary on the De Interpretatione. The treatise of Apuleius, 
if genuine, is a production of the second century, contemporary 
with, or a little prior to, the works of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
The three first kinds of opposition are called hy him AUenUra, 
Ineongnue, and Suppares. 

" Secundum idem, ad idem. Gf. Plato, Rep. iv. p. 436. 
A^Xoy Sn rairrbp TavaPTia irouiv Ij ircurx*^v Karii TavT^v yc Ka\ np6f 
Tavrhv ovk tOtXriati Sfia, 
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quarum conditionum si defuerit aliqua^ possunt 
Est et Non est inter se bene convenire. E. g. 
1. Cadaver hominis est et non est homo : Est enim 
homo mortuus; Non est homo vivus. 2. Zoilus^ 
est et non est niger : Est enim crine ruber^ niger 
ore. 3. Socrates'' est et non est comatus : nempe 
est, ad Scipionem^ non est, ad Xenophontem com- 
paratus. 4. Nestor est et non est senex: Est 
enim^ si de tertia ejus setate, non esi, si de prima 
loqueris. 

2. Contrarise A. E. in nulla simul verae; in 
Contingenti, simul falsae; in ceteris, una vera, 
falsa altera; nempe in Necessaria, v^ra A. falsa 
E ; in Impossibili, vera E. falsa A. 

3. Subcontrarise I. O. in Contingenti^ simul 
verse ; in nuUa simul falsae ; in Necessaria, vera I. 
falsa O ; in Impossibili, vera O. falsa I. 

4. Subalternas A. I. vel E. O. et simul verae, et 

^ ZoiluSy see Martial, lib. xii. ep. 64. 

Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine laesus, 
Rem magnam prsestas, Zoile, si bonus es. 
^ Aldrich has not before mentioned the opposition of 
singulars. " Socrates is wise," " Socrates is not wise." These 
are contradictories ; though tlie definition does not stricUy 
include them, having inadvertently been worded solely with 
reference to universals. But they have the essential feature 
of contradictories, that one is always true, and the other false; 
(de Int. 7, 8.) and the definition given, Anal. Post. i. a. 6. wiU 
include them : — *AvTi<f}curis fic dpTiems ^s ovk tari /icra^ xaff ovtitf. 
Some Logicians call the opposition of singulars, secondary con- 
tradiction, Boethius, p. 613, regards them as contradictorios. 
Seo also Wallis, lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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simul falsas^ et una vera^ falsa altera esse possunt. 
Nam in Necessaria, simul verae sunt A. I ; in 
Impossibili^ simul verae E. O; in eadem^ simul 
falsse^ A. I. et in Necessaria^ simul falsae E. O; 
in Contingenti^ (propter A. E. falsas^ I. O. veras) 
A. I. vel E. O. sunt una vera, falsa altera. 

Possunt etiam aliter hi Canones Oppositarum, 
cum pluribus aliis^ tum hoc quoque modo demon- 
strari. 

1. Contradictoriae A. O. vel E. L nec simul veroe 
nec simul fahw esse possunt. Quod enim una. 
negat^ idem altera de eodem^ secundum idem, 
afBrmat: Id vero fieri nec natura patitur^ nec 
sensus ipse communis. Quare, 

o. Si Universalis vera sit, Particularis^ quas sub 
ea continetur, vera est. Et 

/3. Si Particularis falsa sit^ Universalis^ quae eam 
continet^ falsa est: Quoniam enim Subjectum in 
Universali distribuitur^ fit, ut in ea, et in Particulari, 
idem, de eodem, secundum idem, dicatur: vere 
igitur et falso simul dici, (hoc est, affirmari simul et 
negari) nequit. 

2. Contrarias A. E. non possunt esse simul veras : 
sed in materia contingenti sunt simul/abcB. Nam 
V. Exponatur Universalis vera ; Ergo particularis 
vera per 1. a; Ergo quae particulari contradicit 
falsa per 1. Sed haec est Expositas contraria'. 

' Eaponatur — exposUa. Aldrich'8 use of these terms in re- 
latton to opposition. and conversion has been censured bj 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, vol. I. p. 263. Perhaps 
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2^. Exponatur Universalis de materia contin- 
genti ; Ergo et hsec falsa est^ et Particularis vera, 
vi materise : Ergo quae particulari contradicit fiEdsa 
per 1. Sed haec est Expositae Universali con- 
traria. 

3. Subcontrariae L O. stmul falsce esse non pos- 
sunt : sed simul verce, vel una vera, faha altera, 
esse possunt. Sunt enim duae duarum Contra- 
riarum Contradictoriae, ut in Schemate patet^ cum 
contrariis decussatim comparandae. Quare^ (per 
1. et 2.) Subcontrariae sunt in nulla materia simul 
falscB; quia contrariae in nuUa simul verce: Sub- 
contrariae in contingenti simul verae; quia Con- 
trariae in eadem simul falsae. In Impossibili vero, 
et Necessaria^ eadem utrisque lex est, ut sit una 
vera^ falsa altera. 



however it may be defended by analogy, if not by actual pre- 
cedent. Exponere \a properly to appeal to the senses, by 
selecting an individual instance. (See below, p. 61. note d.) 
It may thus without any great impropriety of language be 
employed, as here, to denote the selection of a single instance 
to exhibit the working of a rule. In this sense proponere is 
used by Boethius, Introductio ad SyUogismos Categoricos» The 
use of the correspondiug word conversa, as employed by 
Aldrich, is sanctioned by Boethius, ihid; and may thus be 
regarded as more accurate historically, as well as more appro- 
priate in itself. Many logicians however employ it in an 
opposite sense. Thus the Oxford predecessors of Aldrich, 
Grakanthorpe, Sanderson, and V^allis, all use conversa for the 
proposition given to be converted, convertens for that inferred 
from it. See further, Hamilton, Lecturcs on Logic, I. p. 262. 
II. p. 266. 
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4. Subalternse A. L vel E. O. et simul verce, et 
Hmul falscB, et um vera, faha aUera esse possunt. 
Nam 1 ®. Si subalternans (nempe Universalis) vera 
sit, Subaltemata (sive Particularis) vera est (per 1. 
a.) 2^ Si Subalternata falsa^ Ergo Subalternans 
falsa (per 1. /3.) 3^ Si Subalternans iaXs^, Ergo 
quae illi contradicit vera (per ].) Ergo hujus 
Subcontraria^ quse est Expositae Subalternata^ vera 
vel falsa esse potest (per 3.) 4^. Si Subalternata 
vera, Ergo quae illi contradicit falsa (per 1.) Ergo 
hujus Contraria^ quas est expositse Subalternans^ 
vera vel falsa esse potest (per 2.) ^ 

§. 5, CoNVERTi dicitur Propositio, cujus extrema An. Pr. i. 

^ On the doctrine of Opposition in general, it may be 
remarked, 1. That Subaltems are improperly classed as 
opposed propositions, and should be referred to a separate 
table as immediate inferences, 2. That the Greek expressions 
nag — ov fl-of, ovlkU — ?oTt m, are better adapted to signify the 
relations both of opposition and of immediate inference than 
their EngUsh substitutes all, none, and some, Some men is 
natui:ally understood as meaning more than one, whereas 
not M men includes one or any number short of the whole. 
Hence the Aristotelian examples, itas ivBpwro£ \tvic6s, ab itas 
SpBpwnoi XcvK($f, express a complete contradiction more accu- 
rately than aU men are white, some men are not white ; as the 
latter admits of a third possibility, one man is not white. 
8. That there may be material as well SLsformal consequences 
in opposition and immediate inference, as well as in mediate 
inference. Thus, aU men are white^ aU men are hlack, are 
materially, but not formally, contrary to each other. A is 
greater than B, therefore B is less than A, is a material imme- 
diate inference. Tho formal consequcnccs alonc come under 
thc cognisance of Logic. 
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transponuntur'. Variis id modis (ieri potest^ sed 
praesertim duobus*: 1. SimplicUer, quando tam 

* The logical, as distinguished from the grammatical pro- 
position, is properly of the form distinguished as tertii 
adjacentis, and the copula is always in the present tense. 
For Logic considers words only as the signs of thought; and 
the copula indicates the present union of two notions in the 
mind of the thinker, not the past or future connecUon of 
facts narrated or predicted. Every proposition shouM there- 
fore, hefore conversion, he stated in the form A ia B, which 
hy conversion becomes B is A, with a change, if necessary, 
in the quantity. To give more minute directions would be 
to encroach upon the province of the Grammarian : we must 
be guided by the idiom of the language we are using. In 
Latin, e. g. the substantive acquires an adjective power, and 
the adjective a substantive, without change of form ; e. g. 
'* nullus sapiens est iracundus," '* nuUus iracundus est sa- 
piens." In English we must say, " No angry man is wise." 
Rules on this point are extra-logical. 

The directions of some Logicians as to the conversion of 
past and future time, e. g. '* nuUus senex erit puer,*' are also, 
logically speaking, out of place here, though practically helps 
to a beginner. For these tenses not being logical copulee, 
the sentence is not, as it stands, a logical proposition; and 
should be reduced to such, before it comes into the hands of 
the converter. 

» Aristotle*s account of conversion differs somewhat from 
this. He divides conversion into universal and particular, 
according to the quantity of the proposition after converdon. 
Consequently E is converted univ^sally, A and I particularly, 
He does not recognise any conversion of O. Simple con- 
version, (6jfkrj amor/Kx^^,) is mentioned by Philoponus, Scholia, 
p. 148. b. 21. Boethius uses the terms generaUs and per ae- 
cidefis. In the system of Sir W. Hamilton, by assigning a 
qnantity to the predicate of every proposition, the various 
kinds of conversion are reduced to that of simple conversion 
alonc. 
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quantitas, quam utraque qualitas servatur. 2. Per 
accidens^, quando servata qualitate^ quantitas 
mutatur. 

/Ecl Simpliciter convertiiur Ev A per Acci^ et 
conversio utrobique illativa est. 

Nam 1. sit vera E^ puta Nullum A est B : Ergo 



^ Per aceidens; so called bccause it is not a conversion 
of the universal per se, but by reason of its containing the 
particular. For the proposition " Some B is A," is primarUy 
the converse of " Some A is B," secondarily of " All A is B." 
See Boethius, de Syll. Cat. p. 689. 

^ A H O, per contra; sicfit conversio tota, 

Conversion by contraposition, which is not employed 
by Aristotle, is given by Boethius in his first book, De 
SyUogismo Categorico, He is followed by*Petrus Hispanus, 
who first gives the mnemonic, as above. It should be ob- 
served, that the old Logicians, following Boethius, main- 
tain, that in conversion by contraposition, as well as in 
the others, the guality should remain unchanged. Con- 
sequently the converse of " All A is B " is " All not B is 
not A," and of " Some A is not B," " Some not B is not 
not A." It is simpler, however, to convert A into E and O 
into I, (" No not B is A;" " Some not B is A,") as is done by 
WaHis and Abp. Whately ; and before Boethius by Apuleius 
and CapeUa, who notice the conversion, but do not give it a 
name. The principle of this conversion may be found in 
Aristotle, Top. ii. 8. 1. though he does not employ it for 
logical purposes. 

* Sit vera E, This is the proof given by Theophrastus 
and Eudemus. (Alexander, Scholia, p. 148. b. 29.) Aristotle 
proves it by the method called Mta-is, i. e. by the exhtbition 
of an individual instance, (jKnBtpai exponere sensui ; whence a 
syllogism with singular premises is called sylloyismua expo- 
titoriu»,) Thus, No A is B, therefore No B is A, for if not, 
Some individual B, say C, is A. Then C is both A and B, 
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(cum uterque terminus distribuatur) quodvis A 
differt a quoyis B. Ergo vicissim : Ergo Nullum 
B est A. 2. Sit vera I : Ergo falsa est ejus Con- 
tradictoria E : Ergo et contradictorise simpliciter 
conversa : Ergo quae conversse contradicit^ (i. e. 
expositae simpliciter conversa^) est vera. 3. Sit 
vera E. Ergo et ejus simpliciter cqnversa : Ergo 
et conversae subaltemata : quse est expositae con- 
versa per accidens. 4. Sit vera A ; Ergo et ejus 
subalternata : Ergo et subalternatae sirapliciter 
conversa : quae est expositae per Accidens^ 

« 

and therefore it will not be true that No A is B ; which was 
the original proposition. Aristotle does not assume the con- 
version of I to prove that of E, which would be arguing in a 
circle. For a fuller account, see Hamilton on Beid, p. 696. 

Alexander himself offers a third proof by syllogism in the 
first figure. No A is B, therefore No B is A ; for suppose 
" Some B is A," and " No A is B," .-. Some B is not B. 

Having proved the conversion of E, those of A and I wiU 
foUow firom it " All A is B, therefore Some B is A;" or else 
No B is A, and therefore (by conversion) No A is B ; whereas 
we assumed All A is B. And again, Some A is B, therefore 
Some B is A ; or else No B is A, and therefore No A is B. 

For these proofs, the onlj assumption necessaiy is the 
principle of contradiction. But proof of any kind is supei^ 
fluous. Gonversion and other immediate inferences are 
necessary results of the laws of thought, equallj evident 
and more direct than.the mediate inferences by syUogism. 
Neither process is dependent on the other. 

* In Conversion, as in Opposition, Singular Propositions"^ 
have been neglected by Aldrich. Conceming these, the 
following extract from Wallis may assist the leamer. ** Pro- 
positio Singularis, (sive Affirmativa sive Negativa,) cum semper 
Universalis sit, observat leges aliarum Universalium. Puta, 
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Ceterae Conversiones'^ cum sint partim ambiguse, 
partim falsae^ partim ad prsecepta Syllogismorum 
inutiles^ in Logica negliguntur^. 

VWgilius est Poeta; ergo Aliqui» Poeta est VirgUius. Item, 
Virgilins non est Oracus; ergo Nullue Oracorum est Virgilim. 
Atque in aliis similiter. 

'* Si autem Convertenda propositionis Prmdieatum sit Indivi- 
duum, (quodcunque habuerit Subjectum,) Convertentis Suhjectum 
(quippe quod fuerat Convtrtenda Pradicatum) Individuum erit ; 
propterea et Propositio Convertem (siqua sit) necessario erit 
Singuiaris, adeoque Universalis.** See also Beid*s Works, ed. 
Hamilton, p. 697. 

' Catera conversiones. For the benefit of the curious, we 
quote the following : " Tres igitur sunt famossd apud Logicos 
conversionis species. Dico famossB, quoniam nonnulli mo- 
demi invenerunt duas alias conversionis species, quarum tma 
est conversio propositionum nullius quantitatis, ut exclusivsd 
et reduplicativsB. Nam sic convertitur exclusiva; tantum 
homo est rationalis, omne rationale est homo : reduplicativa 
autem sic convertitur : homo in quantum homo est rationalis, 
rationale est homo in quantum homo. Item propositionum 
modalium, ut hominem esse album est possibile, ergo pos- 
sibile est hominem esse album. Item alii imaginati simt 
duas alias species. Prima est quando mutatur qualitas et 
non quantitas, ut hic ; omnis homo est animal, omne animal 
non est homo. Secunda est quando mutatur quantitas et 
qualitas, ut hic ; omnis homo est animal, aliquod animal non 
est bomo. Verum quia hujusmodi conversiones non sunt in 
U8U, nec nobis deserviunt pro reductione syllogismorum, ideo 
immorabimur circa primam et secundam speciem, tangentes 
breviter de tertia, omnibus aliis relictis." Javellus, de Pro- 
positione, cap. ii. 

s Is the converse an inference from the original proposition, 
or, aa Whately sajs, the same judgment in another form ? 
This was an earlj point of dispute among the Schoolmen. 
See Albert in Anal. Pr. Tract. i. cap. 8. Aristotle clearly 
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conBiders it an inference; otherwise it would be absurd to 
prove it Reid, in his Account of Aristotle's Logic, defines it 
as an inference, and the definition is accepted by his leamed 
Editor. Eant, too, regards both conversion and opposition as 
syllogism» qf the understanding, the new judgment being always 
different in form, though not in matter, from the old. As 
regards conversion per acddem^ the original proposition is 
clearly not identical with the converse; as it cannot be 
substituted for it, but may be false, while the converse is true. 
But on the new system of Sir W. Hamilton, the predicate 
being quantified, and the proposition reduced to an equation 
between the terms, it ia better to consider the converted 
proposition as identical with the original. 
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CAP. IIl. 
De Syllogisfno Categorico puro. 

m 

§. 1. Tertia pars Logicse agit de Argumento* 
sive Syllogumo, quod est signum tertise opera. 
tionis intellectiis ; nempe Discursus, vel Ratio- 
cinium Propositionibus expressum. 

Quare, cum Discursus^ sit progressus mentis ab 
uno judicio ad aliud^ perspicuum est in eo requiri 
1. Aliquid unde discursus ordiatur. 2. Aliud quo 
perveniat. 3. £a sic ab invicem pendere, ut unum 
ex alio^ et aliiis vi innotescat ; secus enim, unum 
post aliud cognoscere, est tantum ssepe judicare. 

Jam^ ex quo' aliud cognoscendum est^ ipsum Ania. Post. 
certe prsecognosci debet; et proinde quasi sine 
discursu notum, antecedere, poni, pramitti ; et ex 
eo reliquum concludi, colligi, inferri et sequi dicitur. 
Est autem duplex conaequentia : 

1. Materialis : quarido ex' Antecedente Conse- 
quens infertur, sola vi- Terminorum% quae est 

•■'*,• . ■ • • 

' ArgumerU is not properly-dyiiotHf^ous with syllogism, but 
with the midcile tenn onlj. Side £tamilton*s DiscuMions, p. 149. 

^ See before» p. 6. note k. 

* Tbe foree of the terms leads to a conclusion by suggesting 
to the mind certain additional truths conciBrning the things 
spoken of, which are not given in the premises. But this 
additional knowledge is clearly eztralogical. See Appendix, 
note D. The matter of the syllogism is all that is given to • 
and out of the act of reasoning : the form is what is conveyed 

F 
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Argumenti tnateria: ut^ Homo est animal. Ergo 
est vivens. 

' 2. FormaUs; quando infertur propter ipsum 
coUigendi modum, quse est argumenti forma; 
Mt, B est A. C est B^ Ergo C est A. Mutatis 
terminis et servata eorum dispositione, Materialis 
plerumque fallit, Formalis semper obtinet: et 
proinde hsec solum in Logica spectatur, illa, tan- 
quam mutabilis et lubrica, negligitur. 
Anai. Pr. Hiscc intcllectis, opinor satis constare quo sensu 
fop.Li.2.definiatur SyUogismus; ^Oratio in qua positis qup- 

in and by the act itself. The former is expressed in the terms 
of which the reasoning is composed, and which vaiy in every 
different act of thought ; the latter appears in the rdaiion in 
which those terms are thought to one another, as constituting 
premises which necessitate a canelunon. This remains within 
certain fixed limits in every different act of thought. The 
same principle of distinction may he applied to discem 
between the matter and form of concepts and judgments. 
The logical forms of the syllogism are exhibited in mood and 
figure, as those of the proposition in ^MUty and quantity. 
Cf. Burgersdyck. Inat. Log. L ii. c 6. " Forma syllogismi est 
apta trium propositionum dispositio ad conclusioiiem ex 
preemissis necessario coUigendum. Heec aptitudo posita est 
in figura et modo." A distinction slightly varying from the 
above will be found in Grakanthorpe, Logica, 1. iii. c. 1 3. and 
another in Kant, Logik, §. 69. The latter has been censurad 
by Krug, Logik, §. 72. 

^ Arist. Anal. Pr. i. 1. 6. :iv\Ktryurf^ df ccrn X<$yos ivf r(^fl»r 
Tuwv €Ttp6y Ti T&¥ KCi^ttv ef ayayiais (rvfi^aiyri ry towtu cZmu. See 

also Top. i. 1. 2. The latter definition is translated by 
Aulus Gellius, xv, 26. " Oratio in qua, consensis quibusdam 
et concessis, aliud quid, quam quee concessa sunt, per ea, 
qu8B concessa sunt, necessario conficitur." The word conceesi» 
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busdam atque cancessis, necesse est aliud evenire 
prceter et propter ea quce posita sunt atque conr 
cessa. 

§. 2. MuLTiB sunt ejus species ; sed una tantum 
pra^sentis instituti; nempe Categoricus simplex, 
i. e. qui constat tribus Propositionibus de inesse*. 
£ quibus duse priores sunt Antecedens^ tertia 
Consequens; quae extra Syllogismum spectata 
(sciL quamdiu haeret in incerto) Prohlema^ etAiui. ftr. 
Quoestio^ dicitur; in Syllogismo autem (nempe i! 26. l. 
post fidem factam) Conclusio. Quaestionis duoii. 1. 1. 
sunt extrema^ Subjectum et Prsedicatum ; quorum 
de Convenientia vel Dissidio inquiritur, ope termini 

* 

is too limited ; being strictly true only of the topical syllogism. 
Of. Trendelenburg, Elementa, §. 21. On the charge of petiUio 
prineipii, somelimes brought against the syllogism, see Ap- 
pendiz, note E. 

• L e. pure Gategoricals. 

' T^ yitp aM ycyri np^PkiHJLa «d Xi^fifui Koi ^pokAytipa KtA (rvfi- 
nipofffia ittil o^ittfui* iriSyra yckp irporda-tis t§ fr)(i<r€i r^y Staxfioph» 
txpnfra' npoTtetptwov yiip tls dci^tv o>£ p^fj yv^pipop irp6pXrifia jcuXcirai, 
\aftPap6p4V0¥ df th SKkov dti^uf Xrjfiiia Koi 6fio\6yrifia' d(lmfjLa dc 
Srav aktfBis § kcA i( iavrov yt^pifunf, fitdtvyfjJvov d^ avfiirtpaafia^ 
Alezander, SchoL p. 150, b. 40. This accords with the sense 
oi np6ffKfifia in Anal. Pr. i. 4. 15. i. 26. 1. The dialectical use 
of the term in disputation is not very different Of. Topics^ 
i. 4. 1, 8. i. 11. 1. Schol. p. 256, a. 14. 

' Qtuntio; t6 (qrovputvav, Anal. Post ii. 1. 1. which term, 
however, has a more extensive application than is here 
assigned; for two of the QvtMtione$ ScibHea, an rit and quid git, 
eannot in all cases be determined syllogistically. 8ee An. 
Post ii. 8. and Appendix, note 0. 

f2 
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alicujus tertii; idque propter Canones sequentes^ 
in quibus vis omnis Syllogistica Aindatur. 

1. Quse conveniunt in uno aUquo eodemque 
tertio^ ea conveniunt inter se. 

^ These Ganons are an attempt to reduce aU the three 
figures of syllogism directly to a single principle ; the dieium 
de omni et nuUo of Aristotle, which was universally adopted 
hy the scholastic Logicians, heing directly applicable to the 
first figure only. This reduction, so long as the predicate 
of propositions has no expressed quantity, is iUegitimate; 
the terms not being equal, but contained one within another, 
as is denoted by the names majar and minor. Hence, as 
applied to the first figure, the word conveniunt has to eicpress, 
at one and the same time, the relation of a greater to a less, 
and of a less to a greater, — of a predicate to a subject, and of 
a subject to a predicate. In the system of Sir W. Hamilton, 
by assigning a quantity to the predicate, the terms of every 
proposition are equal in extent; and the Oanons become 
legitimate representatives of the syllo^sm ; but in this case 
they are only narrower statements of the true syUogistic laws; 
which are given in the Principles of Identity and Gontra- 
diction. (Every A is A ; No A is not A.) These, with the 
Principle of Excluded Middle, (Every thing is either A or 
not A,) are the highest and most exact statements of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought. Gf. Prolegomena Logica, p. 223. 
(2nd ed. p. 240.) 

Waliis mentions the Ganons as recent innovations in Logic. 
*' Nonnulli autem Logici, (nostri secuii aut superioris,) post- 
habita veterum probatione per Dictum de Omni et de NuUo, 
aliud substituunt illius loco Postulatum ; nimirum, Qum eon- 
veniunt i^ eodem tertio conveniunt inter se, Inst. Log, 1. iii. c. 6. 
Gf. Bacon. Nov. Org. 1. ii. aph. 27. Melanchthon (ErotemcUa, 
p. 172, ed. 1568.) mentions them as adopted by a sect of 
Logicians in his day. The earliest writer in whom I have 
found them is Rodolphus Agricola, De Inv, Dial, i. 2. He 
describes at considerable length the office of the middle term 
as a measure of equality or inequality. 
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2. Quorum unum convenit^ alterum differt uni 
et eidem tertio^ ea differunt inter se. 

3. Qu8e non conveniunt in uno aliquo eodemque 
tertio^ ea non conveniunt inter se. . 

Sunto enim A et C^ nec assignari possit ejusmodi 
tertium, £rgo nihil habent commune ; Ergo non 
conveniunt inter se. 

4. Quorum neutri inest quod non sit in alio^ ea 
non diffenmt inter seK 

5. Quae non probantur convenire in uno aliquo 
eodemque tertio, ea non probantur convenire inter 
se. Dubitari enim potest utrum detur ejusmodi 
tertium, et dubitatio ista non tollitur. 

6. De quibus non probatur, convenire unum 
eidem alicui tertio cui alterum differt, ea non 
probantur differre inter se. Dubitari enim potest^ 
utrum detur ejusmodi tertium^ h. e. utrum alterutri 
insit quod non est in reliquo: et dubitatio ista 
non tollitur\ 

' The ihird and fourth Ganons relate to condltions under 
which no syllogism can exist. " Two things, which have not 
a point in common, are totally distinct." ** Two things, which 
have not a point of difference, are undistinguishable." But if 
there is no such point, there is no middle term, and therefore 
no sjllogism. 

^ The fifth and sizth Ganons relate to conditions under 
which no syllogism does exist. '* If no point has been 
assigned, whether of agreement or difference." But if so, 
there is no syllogism. 

Hence these four cannot be called Ganons of syllogism. 
They may be useful, however, for examining tho illogical 
positions of an opponent. 
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§. 3« £x sex hisce Principiis Syllogismi struc- 
tura sic deducitur. 

Anai. Pr. 1. In omni Syllogismo sunt tres, et tres tantum, 
termini. Nam Syllogismus^ omnis probat aliquam 
conclusionem : Et in illa sunt duo tantum extrema : 
E)t illa neque convenire^ neque differre probatur^ 
sine unoj unoque tantum^ tertio. 

ADfU.Pr.i. Jam. Prsedicatum Qusestionis dici solet mqius 

A, Q "T K 1 

u.i.i.i/.extremum'^, majar terminus ; Subjectum Quasstionis, 
Anai.Pr.i.mJnor; Terminus vero tertius^ cui qusestionis 

32 8X43 

i.5.i'.i.6!i.'extrema comparantur, Aristoteli Argumenlum, 
vulgo Medium^: Nam Pr»dicatum Qusestionis 
plerumque amplius est Medio ; hoc minori. 

* Aristotle adopts an inverse meihod ; first ezamining the 
structure and statlng the laws of each separate figure of 
syllogism, in An. Pr. i. ch. 4, 5, 6. and afterwards enumerating, 
as ihe result of the examination, the general laws applicable to 
all, in An. Pr. i. 23 sqq. On the respective merits of the two 
methods, see Pacius on An. Pr. i. 4. Reid, ed. Hamilton, p. 700. 

°* Majua extremum ; rh fuiCov &Kpov^ (also t^ vpivrov, An. Pr. i. 
31. 3.) minus; t6 ^Xottov, (also t^ faxorioy, An. Pr. ii. 8. 3.) 
TerminuSf ^r» for the various meanings of which, see Waitz, 
vol. i. p. 870. Mqjor term : /itlC<ov 6pos : minor ; iKamav ipot^ An. 
Pr. i. 6. 7. The definitions of the major and minor terms 
given in the text are condemned hy Pacius, (on An. Pr. i. 7.) as 
inappUcable to the indirect moods. Aristotle gives a separate 
definition of the three terms in each figure. But the indirect 
moods may, without loss, be dispensed wlth. An accoimt 
of various theories of the distinction between the major and 
minor term will be found in Sir W. Hamilton^s Ditcuanons, 
2d Ed. p. 670. Aldrich*s pradieatum quastionis corresponds to 
the distinction maintained by Alexander and Averroes. 

" More conecdy. " Aristoteli medium, Ciceroni aliisque argu- 
menium:' See Hamilton*s Discussiom, p. 150. The nearest 
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2. In omni SyUogismo sunt tres, et tres tantum,Anfa.Pr.i. 

23 5 I 25 

propositiones. Duse prsemissae^ in quibus Medium 8. i.si 8.' 
cum extremis seorsim conferatur, (nempe Mqjor, Ama. Pr. 

--.. , . , .11.10,6. 

in quse cum majon ; Mtnor, m qua cum mmon ;) 
una Conclusio, in qua extrema invicem commit- 
tantur. 

N.B. 1. Quod Major dici solet simpliciter Pro- 
positio ; Minor, AssumptioK 2. Quod Medium non 
ingreditur conclusionem^ alias idem per idem pro- 
baretur : adeoque non essent tres termini. 

3. Ancipiti medio nihil conficitur. Neque enim AoaL Pr. 

I. 82. 10. 

affertur in hoc casu unum aliquod idemque tertium soph. 
vel m quo extrema conveniant^ vel cm unum con-4.1. 
veniat, alterum differat. 

4. Medium non distributum ^ est anceps. Esto Anai. Pr. 

'^ 1. 24. 1. 

Qreek eqoivalent to argumerUum is irurris, which, howeyer, 
as employed hy Aristotle, is a rhetorical, not a logical term. 
The origin of Aldrich's hlunder it is difficult to conjecture. 

^ Major premise; ^ irp6s rf fulCovi ^dcp^ irp6ra4ris. Mvnor 
premise; ^ irphs rf tkArron ^p^ wpdraau. Conclusion; aviJLiri' 
paxrpof which also signifies minor term, Anal. Pr. ii. 14. The^ 
premise is not, properly speaking, called 6pos hy Aristotle. In 
such expressions as KaB6Kw Hvmv r&v Sp«iv, (Anal. Pr. i. 6. 2.) 
there is an ellipsis of irp6s t6v er^pov, and the phrase means 
strictly, that one term is predicated unrversaUy of the other, 
i. e. of the whole of the other. 

p Ab hy Gicero, de Invent i. 37. Fortunatianus, Bhet. lih. iL 
Gassiodorus, de Art ac Disc. ch. 2. Boethius, de Syll. Hyp. 
p. 614. The terms are of Bhetorical origin. Quintilian calls 
the major premise, Intentio; Inst Orat v. 14. The conclusion 
is called complexio; a term also applied hy Gicero to the 
Dilemma; de Inv. i. 29. 

*> Distribution is not an Aristotelian term. It forms part of 
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enim B teraiinus communis in b et iS divisibilis ; 
Ergo b et /9 sunt opposita : et tamen vere dicitur 
Aliquod B est b, et Aliquod B est fi. Quare 
aliquod B est Medium anceps. 

5. Quare Medium in prsemissis semel ad mini- 
mum distribui debet ; sufficit tamen, si vel semel 
distribuatur. Nam 1. ad probandum A est C^ 
conveniat C alicui B^ et A omni; Ergo eidem 
alicui B : Ergo afifertur unum aliquod idemque 
tertium &c. 2. ad probandum A non est C, 
conveniat C alicui B^ et A differat omni; Ergo 
eidem alicui B : Ergo affertur &c. 

6. Processus ab extremo non distributo in 
prsemissis^ ad idem distributum in conclusione» 
vitiosus est. Nam ex aliquo non sequitur omne. 
Esto enim verum quod aliquod ; Ergo potest esse 
verum quod aliquod non; (nam Subcontrari» 
possunt esse simul verse;) Ergo de aliquo potest 
affirmari quod non de omni. Esto rursus verum 

what the Schoolmen call parva logicalia; a kind of appendix 
to analyses of the Organon ; conlaining matters, some evolved 
from, though not distinctly treated of hy Aristotle, others com- 
plete innovations, more properly helonging to Grammar than 
to Logic. The greater part of these first appear ui Petrus 
Hispanus. See Summukt Logicales, Tr. 7. 

The syllogistic rules conceming distrihution are of course 
implied in Aristotle*s account of each figure, though not 
enunciated separately as common to all. Thus, to say that 
the m^or premise in ^g. 1. must be universal, or one premise 
in fig. a. negative, is equivalent to a rule for distrihuting the 
middle term. The particular conclusion in fig. 8. in like 
manner forbids an illicit process of ihe minor term. 
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quod aliquod non : Ergo potest esse verum quod 
aliquod : Ergo de aliquo potest negari quod non 
de omnL 

7. Prsemissis negantibus nihil probatur: Affer- Anid. Pr. 

I 24 1 

tur enim tertium cui utrumque extremum differt ; ' ' ' 
non autem cui vel utrumque conveniat^ vel unum 
conveniat^ alterum differat. 

8. Si praemissarum altera sit negativa, erit etiam 
Conclusio. Nam prsemissanim reliqua est afflrma- 
tiva : Ergo extremorum unum differt medio^ alte- 
rum convenit: Ergo extrema differunt inter se: 
Ergo conclusio est negativa. 

9. Contra, si Conclusio sit negativa^ erit etiam Anai. Pr. 
altera prsemissarum. Nam extrema differunt inter ^' ^' *" 
se: Ergo eorum unum converiit medio, alterum 
differt : Ergo prsemissarum altera affirmat^ reliqua 
negat 

1 0. Prsemissis particularibus nihil probat ur. Nam Anai. Pr. 
prsemissarum altera afflrmat : Ergo in illa medium * 
non distribuitur : Ergo distribui debet in reliqua: 
Ergo illa est negativa in X{ua, medium prsedicatur : 
Ergo conclusio negativa: Ergo prsedicatum ejus 
distribuitur, quod in prsemissis non est distrir 
butum ; Fuit enim vel affirmativse terminus alter, 

vel subjectum negativae ; horum vero nullus distri- 
buitur. 

11. Si prsemissarum altera particularis sit, con-AniiLPr. 
clusio quoque particularis est. Sit enim 1. Prse-^'^'^* 
missarum altera particularis affirmativa; Ergo in 

illa nec extremum suum nec medium distribuitur : 
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Ergo medium distribuitur in reliqua, quse etiam 
Universalis est, sitque 1. Affirmativa : Ergo in illa 
medium subjicitur, et extremum medio attributum 
non distribuitur: Ergo neutrum extremorum dis- 
tribuitur in praemissis: Ei^o neutrum in con- 
clusione: Ei^ conclusio particularis affirmativa 
est Sit 2. Negativa: Ergo conclusio negativa: 
sed debet habere extremum non distributum : 
Ergo particularis negativa est. 

Sit 2. Prsemissarum altera particularis negativa : 
Ei^o Reliqua Universalis affiimativa : Ergo in prs^ 
missis duo tantum termini distribuuntur : Ergo 
Conclusio habet extremum non distributum : Ergo 
cum negativa sit, erit etiam particularis. 
An.Pr.i. 12. Qiiod si Cbnclusio' particularis sit, non 
necesse est prsemissarum alteram particularem 
esse. Fieri enim potest, ut instituto meo sufficiat 
subaltemata^ quando subalternans potuit inferri. 
Et cum illae sint simul verse^ liberum est utramvis 
inferre. Quanquam stricte loquendo^ Argumentatio 
non est accurata ; nam Subaltematae veritas non 
immediate deducitur ex prsemissis^ sed ex sub- 
altemante. 



24.3. 



' This nile is given by Aristoile, not with reference to tbe 
subaltem moods, but to the third figure, in which two uni- 
versal premises only warrant a particular conclusion. Tin 
inverse rule of inference holds with regard to trutli and 
falsehood : two true premises necessitate a true conclusion ; 
but the truth of the conclusion does not guarantee that of 
the prcmises. Cf. An. Pr. ii. 2. 1. 
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Syllogismi generales regulas complectitur hoc 
Tetrastichon '. 

Distribuas medium ; nec quartus terminus adsit 
Utraque nec prsemissa negans, nec particularis. 
Sectetur partem Conclusio deteriorem. 
£t non distribuat, nisi cum prsemissa^ negetve. ^ 

§. 4. SupBREST per hasce regulas inquirere, quot 
modis componi possunt tres Propositiones de inesse, 
ut Syllogismum conficiant Qua in inquisitione 
duo spectanda sunt. 

1. Modu8\ sive legitima determinatio Pro- 

* An earlier form of this mnemonic is given in some 
editions of Petrus Hispanus : 

Partibus ex puris sequitur nil, sive negatis. 
Si qua prseit partis, sequitur conclusio partis. 
Si qua negata prsBit, conclusio sitque negata. 
Lex generalis erit, medium concludere nescit. 

* Mood (Tp6nos) is not in this sense an Aristotelian expres- 
sion, (unless possibly in An. Pr. i. 28. 14?); but it is found 
in his Greek commentators. See Alexander, Schol. p. 1 50, b. 3. 
Aristoile in the same sense employs irrcMr», An. Pr. i. 26. 1 . 
He does not adopt an arithmetical calculation of possible 
moods distinct from considerations of figure, but shews, in 
each fig^e separately, what combinations of propositions are 
admissible, and what not. It may be observed, that the 
earliest scholastic Logicians do not consider Mood as com- 
posed of three propositions, but of the two premises only. 
Thus Petrus Hispanus defines " ordinatio duarum proposi- 
tionum in debita qualitate et quantitate;" so Aquinas, in 
Opusc. xlviii. de Syll. ch. 4. In this case the number of 
possible moods is only sixteen. 

This computation is preferable to Aldrich*s, because sim- 
pler; but neither has any logical value. The UgiHmate 
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positionum secundum Quantitatem et Qualita- 
tem. 

2. Figura, sive legitima dispositio Medii cum 
partibus Quaestionis. 

Modi sunt in universum 64. Nam, ut supra 
ostensum est, ad Syllogismum faciunt Propositiones 
tantum quatuor A. E. I. O. Quare concipi potest 
Quadruplex tantum Major in Syllogismo ; cuilibet 
vero Majori quadruplex tantum Minor adjungi; 
unde 16. paria prsemissarum : et singulis praemissis 
quadruplex tantum Conclusio; unde 64. Modi 
Syllogismorum. 

AAA. AAK AAI. AAO. ♦AEA. AEE. AEI. 
AEO. ♦AIA. AIE. AII. AIO. ♦AOA^ AOE. AOI. 
AOO. 

EAA. EAE. EAL EAO. ♦EEA. EEE. EEI. 
EEO. ♦EIA. EIE. EII. EIO. ♦EOA. EOE. EOI. 
EOO. 

lAA. lAE. lAI. lAO. ♦lEA. lEE. lEI. lEO. 
♦IIA. IIE. III. IIO. ♦lOA. lOE. lOI. 100. 

OAA. OAE. OAI. OAO. ♦OEA. OEE. OEI. 
OEO. ♦OIA. OIE. OII. 010. ♦OOA. OOE. 001. 
000. 

Ex his excluduntur sedecim per Regulam 7. 

determinatiati ought to be such as the laws of Logic require ; 
not one which arises from a mere arithmetical calculation. 
On logical groimds, there are eight valid combinations of 
premises ; viz. AA. AE. AI. AO. EA. EI. lA. OA. The con- 
clusion, being determined by the premises, cannot properly 
be reckoned as an independent element in the combinationa. 
Cf. Fries, System der Logik, §. 67. 
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propter praemissas negantes, viz. EEA. EEE. EEI. 
EEO. ♦EOA. EOE. EOI. EOO. ♦OEA. OEE. 
OEI. OEO. «OOA. OOE. 001. 000. Duodecim 
per Reg. 10. propter praemissis particulares^ viz. 
IIA. IIE. III. IIO. «lOA. lOE. lOI. 100. ♦OIA. 
OIE. OII. 010. Duodecim per Reg. 8. quia 
pra&missarum altera negat, sed non conclusio^ viz. 
AEA. AEI. AOA. AOI. ♦EAA. EAI. EIA. EII. 
♦lEA. lEI. ♦OAA. OAI. Octo per Reg. 11. quia 
praemissarum altera particularis est^ sed non con- 
clusio, viz. AIA. AIE. AOE. ♦EIE. ♦lAA. lAE. 
♦lEE. •OAE; Denique quatuor per Reg. 9. quia 
conclusio negativa est sed neutra praemissarum, 
viz. AAE. AAO. AIO. ♦lAO. 

Excluduntur igitur in universum Modi 52 = 16 
+ 12 + 12 + 8 + 4. e quibus multi contra plures 
regulas peccant, quamvis una tantum notetur. 

Supersunt (64 — 52 = ) 12 Modi ad Syllogismum 
utiles, viz. AAA. AAI. AEE. AEO. AII. AOO. 
♦EAE. EAO. EIO. ♦lAI. lEO^ ♦OAO. 

§. 5. FiGUiLffi* Syllogismorum sunt 4. Nam 

* I£0 has been condemned ever since the days of Apuleius, 
as far as the second and third figures are concemed. It was 
sometimes allowed in the first, as the indirect mood Frisesmo, 
but should not have been retained bj Aldrich, who does not 
recognise the indirect moods. With a direct condusion, it 
manifestly produces an illicit process of the major term. 

' Figurm^axntMxn^An.Fr.iA.lb, " Figuras Syllogismorum, 
qu8B dicuntur (Apuleius ' formulas * vocat), ab Aristotele ap- 
pellatas esse Jul. Pacius putat, quia figuris geometricis ad- 
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Medium, quod cum utroque extremo comparatur, 
vel 1. subjicitur majori et tribuitur minori^ et fit^ 

scriptis syllogismi ab eo illustrati sint Equidem hanc vocem 
non tam a geometricis petitam quam de ipso ordine termi- 
norum accipiendam putaverim, quem axnHa appellari licebit, 
etiam si de geometricis figuris non cogitetur : sic enim supra 
commemoravimus r^ «rxi^fuzra Trjs Kanfyoptas (Metaph, v. 2. l.)> 
T^ axi7f^ T^ff {deov (Metaph. vi. 3. 2.). rck (TXTIi^^OTa r^s Xe£e«»$ 

(Poet. 19. 7.), (rjfifid Ti drffioKpoTiag (Polit. vi. 4._6.)." Waitz, 
vol. i. p. 884. On the other hand, Sir W. Hamilton, in a 
veiy interesting paper in the second edition of his DUcusdong^ 
p. 666. mtdntains the opinion of Pacius, and proposes a re- 
storation of the Aristotelian diagrams. This dissertation 
contains a fund of valuable matter on the liistoiy and phi- 
losophy of Logic, which will well repay a careful perusal. 

Aristotle acknowledges only three figures ; looking r^ther to 
the extension of the middle term, as compared with the other 
two, than to its position in the two premises. In this point 
of view there are only three figures possible ; for the relative 
extensions of the major and minor terms being given, the 
middle can only have three positions; between the other 
two, as in the first figure; greater than both, as in the 
second ; or less than botb, as in the third. See Trendalen- 
burg, Elem. §. 28. Waitz on Anal. Pr. i. 23.* 7. The invention 
of the fourth figure is attributed by Averroes (on Anal. Pr. 
i. 8. ) to Galen. Tne latter may possibly have first called the 
five moods by that name, but they were known at a much 
earlier period as indirect moods of the first figure. An in- 
direct mood is one in which we do not infer the immediate 
condusion, but its converse, Consequently, the predicate 
of the conciusion, which in a direct mood is the vfuyar term, 
is in an indirect one the minor. The five indirect moods 
of the first figure were called Baralip, Celantes, Dabitis; 
Fapesmo, Frisesmo. The three first are clearly Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, with the conclusions converted. With regard 
to the two last, tbe process is a little more intricate. They 
have negative minor premises, and thus offend against a 
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Jigura prima; vel 2. tribuitur utrique^ et fit secunda; 
jfel 3. subjicitur utrique^ et fit tertia; vel 4. tribuitur 
majori et subjicitur minori, et fit quarta. Quse 
omnia sequenti Schemate declarantur. 

Dispositio trium terminorum, scilicet majoris 
A. medii B. minoris C. in Figura. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

B. A. A. B. B. A. A. B. 

C. B. C. 6. B. C. B. C. 

Quare quaelibet Figura excludit adhuc sex 
modos^ Nempe 



special rule of the first figure; but this is checked by a 
counterbalaiicing transgression. For by simply converting 
O, we alter the distribution of the terms, so as to avoid an 
illicit process. Thus, 



All B is A (fap) 

No C is B (esm) 

Therefore Some A is not C (o) 

Where to infer " Some C is 
not A," would involve an illicit 
process of the major term. 



Some B is A (fris) 

No C is B (esm) 

Therefore Some A is not C (o) 

Where to infer " Some C is 
not A,'* would involve an illicit 
process of the major term. 



The -invention of these indirect moods is attributed to 
Theophrastos ; not, however, on the authority of Apuleius, as 
asserted by M. St Hilaire, but on ihat of Alexander, Schol. 
p. 153, a. 47. But they werc clearly recognised by Aristotle ; 
the last two in Anal. Pr. i. 7. 1. the first three in Anal. Pr. ii. 
1. 3. The passage in Apuleius does not refer to the indirect, 
but to the indefinUe^ syllogism. 

^ Certain moods, not excluded by the general rules of 
syllogism, are rejected in some one figure, by what are called 
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L Propter Medium non distributam. Prima 
duos lAI. OAO. Secunda quatuor AAA. AAI. 
AIL lAL Quarta duos AIL AOO. 

2. Propter processum majoris illicitum. Prima 
quatuor AEE. AEO. AOO. lEO. Secunda duos 
lEO. OAO. Tertia quatuor AEE. AEO. AOO. 
lEO. Quarta duos lEO. OAO. 

3. Propter processum minoris illicitum. Tertia 
duos AAA. EAE. Quarta duos AAA. EAE. 

Supersunt Modi certo et necessario concludentes 
24. sex in qualibet Figura. 

I. 

bAr Omne B est A 

bA Omne C est B: Ergo 

rA Omne C est A. 



the special ruUs of that figure. These special rules are given 
as follows by Petrus Hispanus. 

1. Minore existente negativa nihil sequitur. 
Majore existente particulari nihil sequitur. 

1. Majore existente particulari nihil sequitur. 
Fig. 2. -1 2. Ex puris affirmativis nihil sequitur. 

In secunda figura semper concluditur negative. 

] . Minore existente negativa nihil sequitur. 

In tertia figura conclusio debet esse particularis. 

These rules are all to be found in An. Pr. i. ch. 4, 6, 6. Of 
the fourth figure three special rules have been framed ; viz. 
1. ** Quando major est affirmativa, minor semper est uni- 
versalis." 2. *' Quando minor est affirmativa, conclusio est 
semper particularis." 8. ** In modis negativis, raajorem 
universalem esse oportet." 



Fig. 1. { J; 

•ig. 2. ] 9. 

Fig.s.{2; 
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cE NuUum B est A 

/A Omne C est B: Ergo 

rEnt Nullum C est A. 

c/A Omne B est A 

rl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

I Aliquod C est A. 

/E Nullum B est A 

rl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne B est A 

A Omne C est B : Ergo 

1 Aliquod C est A. 

E Nullum B est A 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 



II. 

cEs NuUum A est B 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

rE Nullum C est A. 

cAm Omne A est B 

E* NuUum C est B: Ergo 

trEs Nullum C est A. 
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/E* NuUum A est B 

/I AUquod C est B: Ergo 

nO Aliquod C non est A. 

. bAr Omne A est B 

Ok Aliquod C non est B : Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

E NuUum A est B 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B 

E NuUum C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 



III. 

dAr Omne B est A 

Ap Omne B est C: Ergo 

tl Aliquod C est A. 

/E/ NuUum B est A 

Ap Omne B est C : Ergo 

tOn AUquod C non est A. 

dls Aliquod B est A 

Am Omne B est C: Ergo 

Is AUquod C est A. 
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bOk Aliquod B non est A 

Ar Omne B est C: Ergo 

dO Aliquod C non est A. 

dkt Omne B est A 

Is AKquod B est C: Ergo 

I Aliquod C est A. 

/Er Nullum B est A 

I^ Aliquod B est C: Ergo 

On Aliquod C non est A. 



IV. 

brkm Omne A est B 

kn Omne B est C : Ergo 

tlp Aliquod C est A. 

cAm Omne A est B 

E« NuUum B est C: Ergo 

Es NuUum C est A. 

dlm Aliquod A est B 

Ar Omne B est C : Ergo 

Is Aliquod C est A. 

/Es Nullum A est B 

Ap Omne B est C: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

o2 
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frEs NuUum A est B 

la Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
On Aliquod C non est A. 

^ A Omne A est B 

E NuUum B est C: Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A. 

Barbara^, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque, prioris : 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko, secundse : 
Tertia, Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 

' Barbara, Celarent, &c. This mnemonic first appears in 
the Summula Logicales of Petkns Hispanus, (see on p. 50.) 
But in his version the fourth figure is omitted, and its moods 
given as indirect moods of fig. I. This earliest edition of 
these celehrated lines runs ihus : 

Barhara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, 
Gelantes, Dahitis, Fapesmo, Frisesomoruro, 
Gesare, Gamestres, Festino, Baroco, Darapti, 
Felapton, Disamis, Datisi, Bocardo, Ferison. 
Several other versions are found in later writers. A Greek 
mnemonic of the same kind is inserted in editions of the 
Organon preceding that of Facius. (See Buhle*s Anstotle, 
vol. ii. p. 628.) It runs thus : 

Fig. 1. ypafifiora^^^ypa^r^ — ypa^i8i— Tr;(viic<Jff. 

Fig. 3. ?ypa^e— rorcxc — furptoy — &x^^^' 

Fig. 3. ^»rao*t— <r<9€i»op<$s— lcow — ^piaror— 4cm*»di — Sfiakos, 
This mnemonic is attrihuted hy M. St. Hilaire to Nicephorus 
Blemmidas. It is found, in a more complete form, in the 
margin of the Augshurg MS. of the Synopsis attrihuted to 
Psellus, though omitted in £hinger's Edition. (See Prantl, 
vol. ii. p. 276.) Sir W. Hamilton, in a note appended to the 
second edition of his Discussions, p. 669, maintains that the 
Greek mnemonic is in all prohahility only an imperfect attempt 
at conversion into Greek of the Latin memorial of Hispanus. 
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Bokardo, Ferison, habet : Quarta insuper addit 
Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. 
Quinque Subalterni, totidem Generalibus orti, 
Nomen habent nuUum^ nec^ si bene colligis, usum. 

§. 6. Atque omnes quidem 24. eatenus con- 
cludere, quod in iis convenientia vel dissidium 
extremorum certo atque necessario coUigatur, ex 
Principio primo et secundo abunde constat. 

Quod aliter demonstrat Aristoteles ad hunc 
modum. 

Statuit primo Theorema, quod Scholastici vocant Anai.Pr.i. 
Dictum de Omni et Nullo \ scil. '' Quod praedicatur 

^ Aeyofitv dc r^ Karh iravr6s KarrfyopttaBaiy vra» /Aiydcjr ^ \afiti» r&v 
TW vwoK€ifjLivov, Koff o^ B^Ttpov ol) Xfx^^T^oV Kal vh Korh iiri^v6s 

«Hroi^tfff, Ad. Pr. i. 1. 8. The same piinciple is implied in 
the first antipredicamental rule, Categ. 8. 1. 6aa kot^ toO xany- 

yopoviuvov Xeyerai ir6vra leal KOTk tov viroK€ifuvov priB^aerai, Indeed, 

Aldrich*s version is more nearly a translation of the latter 
than of the Dictum properly so called. Cf. Petr. Hisp. Tract iv. 
" Dici de omni est, quando nihil est sumere suh suhjecto, de 
quo non dicatur prsedicatum. Dici de nullo est, quando nihil 
est aumere suh suhjecto a quo non removeatur prsedicatum." 

The Dictum de Omni et NuUo is most improperly calied a 
Theorem. This term in Aristotle is synonymous with fTny^ 
and means a proposition, the truth of which is to he inquired 
into, not one laid down as an aziom. See Topics, i. II. l. 
Alexander, Scholia, p. 259, a. 88. 

The dictum is directly applicahle only to the first figure, 
which is considered hy Aristotle as the type of all syllogisms, 
and to which the others have to he reduced, as a necessary 
test of their validity. In this he is followed by Kant, Logik, 
{. 69. Other Logicians enunciate distinct axioms for the 
second and third figures. This has heen done hy Lamhert, 
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^' Universaliter de alio, (i. e. de termino distributo^) 
'' sive affirmative, sive negative, prsdicatur similiter 
*' de omnibus sub eo contentis." 

Neues Organan, part i. ch. 4. {. 233. but he is far from happy 
in his enunciation of the dicta. We may state them as followB, 
in a Bomewhat improved form. 

Principle of second figure. Dietum de Diveno, 

If a certain attribute can be predicated (affirmatively or 
negatively) of everj member of a class, any subject, of which 
it cannot be so predicated, does not belong to the class. 

Principles of third figure. I. Dictum de Exemplo. 

If a certain attribute can be affirmed of any portion of the 
members of a class, it is not incompatible with the distincUve 
attributes of tbat class. 

II. Dictum de Exeepto. If a certain attribute can be denied 
of any portion of the members of a class, it is not inseparable 
from the distinctive attributes of that class. 

The natural use of the second figure, according to Lambert, 
is for the discovery and proof of the differences of things: that 
of the third, for the discovery and proof of examples and 
exceptions* 

Conceming Lamberfs imaginary principle of the fourth 
figure, see p. 93, note n. Lamberfs principles are cridcised 
by Krug, Logik, f. 100. According to Sir W. Hamilton, 
{piicussion», 2d Ed. p. 666.) " it was Melanchthon who first 
excogitated, as he thought, the various principles on which 
proceed the various syllogistic figures." The following may 
be gathered from his Erotemata DialecHces. 

Principle of first figure. Posito genere, necesse est speciem 
poni. 

Principle of second figure. Bemoto genere, removetur species. 

Principle of third figure. Posita specie, necesse est genus 
poni, sed particulariter. 

There is a third manner of treating the syllogistic figures ; 
viz. by regarding them as all equally direct applications of 
one and the same principle. This has been attempted by 
Aldrich and others in the Ganons ; (see p, 68.) but inaccuratoly. 
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Admisso hoc Theoremate (quod axioma sponte 
perspicuum est) constat una, modos quatuor 
priores in prima certo atque necessario concludere. 
Nam eorum major ostendit majus extremum prse- 
dicari de medio distributo; et minor, minus ex- 
tremum sub medio contineri. 

Quare^ Modi quatuor prssdicti nihilo penitus 
indigent quo necessitas conclusionis appareat^ 
prseter ea quse in prsgmissis posita sunt ; et proinde 
quatuor illi sunt prss cseteris evidentes. Nam 
cseteri omnes aliquo vel aliquibus egent, quae^ 
utcunque per praemissas necessaria^ in Syllogismo 
tamen non exprimuntur. Quare illos AristotelesAnai.Pr.i. 
perfectoB^fhosimpeffectosdicitiSchol^sticidirectos, 

The three ultimate Laws of Thought are the Principles of 
Identity, of Gontradiction, and of Excluded Middle. These 
are directly applicahle to all the sjllogistic figures alike. 
Other general principles, hut less accurate, have heen given 
hy the Port-Bojal Logic, part iii. ch. 10. hy Buffier, Principes 
du Rauonnement, Let. vi. vii. and hj Euler, Lettrea d une Prifir 
cesse d'AUemagne, p. ii. 1. 86. ed. Goumot. For a criticism of 
the Port-Bojal principle, cf. Duval-Jouve, Logiqw, p. 806. 

^ T c X ( t o y fUv odv Kak& <ru^oyurfi6v t6v fufd^pds SXXov npoaMfjmnw 
wofih. rh tVKiffifUva vp6s r6 <pavrjp€U t6 avayieaiov, drrX^ dc r^y irpoo-- 
Mfumv ^ Ms tj ir\ti6ytoPt ^ tan fiiv dvayiuua did t»v viroKtifUvttv 
op^aVf ov fiTfv c7Xi7irrai bth irporilUrctty, Anal. Pr. i. 1. 7. With 

Aristotle, the "dictum de omni et nullo" is the principle of 
all sjUogism ; and the conversions, &c. required hj the im- 
perfect sjUogisms, must he performed hefore their conclusions 
are admitted as valid. 

The direct and indirect sjUogisms of the Schoolmen must 
not be confounded with the petfect and imper/ect of Aristotle.* 
An indirect sjUogism is one in which the minor term is the 
predicatCt the major the subject of the conclusion. See Aquinas, 
Opusc. xlviii. de SjU. cap. 8. Scotus, super Ub. I. Anal. Prior. 
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et ifuUrectas vocant: quia per iUos ad conelusionem, 

velut ad scopum, recta itur; per reliquos eodem 

perveniri potest^ prius tamen alio deflectendum est. 

An. Pr.i. Perfici'' igitur et revocari atque reduci dicimus 

1.28.1. indirectos^ cum per modum aliquem directum 

illationis suse vim demonstrant. Et definitur 

Reductio^, imperfecti Modi in perfectum mutatio, 

quo necessitas illationis fiat ex inevidenti evidens. 

Fiet autem^ quando evidenter (h. e. in prima) 

ostenditur conclusionem vi prsemissarum vel 1. 

An. Pr. I. talem esse ; vel 2. aliam esse non posse. Unde 

7 8 

Reductio est vel ostensiva vel ad itnpo88ibile\ 

Qutest xxii. sqq. Occam, Logica, p. iii. cap. 6. Of these in- 
direct moods, five were admitted in the first figure, two in 
the second, (by converting the conclusions of Gesare and 
Camestres,) three in the third, (by converting the conclusions 
of Darapti, Disamis, and Datisi.) Cf. Anal. Pr. i. 7. ii. I. Of 
these, the five in the first figure are the most important, being 
sometimes regarded as a fourth figure. See p. 77, note x. 
The perfect and imperfect moods of Aristotle are sometimes 
called immediate and mediate. Cf. Aquinas, Op. xlviii. cap. 1. 
Occam, Log. p. iii. cap. 2. Boethius calls them indemonstrable 
and demonetrahle, 

■ Perfid, — rcXccovcrto, cirirfXcurto; (rrXr^oMriff occurs An. Pr. i. 
25. 8.) Reduci, Avay^irBai^ (never cnrdyvirtfcu :) oetensively, d€UTuc»s. 

^ Reduetio, The value of Beduction in Logic will depend 
on the principle adopted as the basis of the syllogism. In 
the systems of Aristotle and Kant, whose principles are im- 
mediately applicable only to the first figure, reduction is 
necessary. In the system of Lambert, in which each figure 
rests on a separate axiom, reduction is impossible; the 
process being then the destruction of one distinct reasoning, 
and the substitution of another. By reducing the laws of 
thought to their simplest form, in which they are applicable 
to all syllogisms directly, reduction is superfluous. 

* Reduetio ad imposiibile. This phrase, though sanctioned 
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Utriusque praxin pro Modis nominatis docent 
ipsa Modorum nomina a Scholasticis in hunc 
finem conficta. Nam in iis tres vocales sunt 
totidem propositiones Syllogismi sua quantitate et 
qualitate signatse. Consonae initiales B. C. D. F. 
notant modum primse^ ad quem sit Reductio. 
S. P. propositionem^ quam vocalis proxime ante- 
cedens designat, esse in Reductione convertendam : 
S simpliciter; P per accidens. M transponendas 
esse prsemissas. K reductionem fieri per impos- 
sibile^ i. e. pro prsemissa^ cujus symbolo adhaeret, 
sumendam esse Conclusionis contradictoriam '. 
Quibus ex praescriptb factis^ coUigitur in prima 

by respectable authorities, is incorrect ; as may be shewn by 
substituting the definition. What is the meaning of " the 
change of an imperfect to a perfect mood to the impossible ?** 
The error has been caused by the Aristotelian expression, 

dir u yayyi) €ts rb ddwarov; in which, however, airaytoy^ does not 

mean reduction. The deductio ad imposaibiU, as it is usually 
rendered, (iibductio would perhaps be better,) is one species 
of the wXkoyurft^t i( vfroBictw, (see Appendix, note I,) the 
object of which is, to prove the truth of a given problem, by 
inferring a falsehood from the assumption of its contradictory. 
This may be employed in the reduction of syllogisms, but it 
is also used for other purposes, as by Geometers, (Euclid. i. 7.) 
The correct expression is therefore Reductio per deductionem ad 
imposssibile, or elliptically, Reductio per impossibile, The mraywY^ 
of An. Pr.^ii. S6. will be explained hereafter. 

Any mood may be reduced by the deducUo ad impossUfile, 
though in practice it is usually confined to Baroko and 
Bokardo. 

' Whence the lines, 

S vult simpHciter verti ; P vero per acci : 

M vult transponi ; G [K] per impossibile duci. 
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conclusio vel expositae eadem, vel eam inferens, 
vel prffimissse contradictoria, ut in exemplo. 



cEs 


Nullum 


A est 


B 


Ar 


Omue 


C est 


B: Ergo 


£ 


Nullum 


C est 


A. 






ad 


• 


cE 


NuUum 


B est 


A 


/A 


Omne 


C est 


B: Ergo 


rEnt 


NuUum 


C est 


A. 



dls Aliquod B est A 
Am Omne B est C: Ergo 
Is Aliquod C est A. 

. ad 

dX Omne B est C 
rl Aliquod A est B: Ergo 
I Aliquod A est C. 

bAr Omne A est B 
Ok Aliquod C non est B : Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A. 

ad 

bAr Omne A est B 

bA Omne C est A : Ergo 

rA Omne C est B.* 

» Archbishop Whately gives an ostensive reduction of 
Baroko and Bokardo to Ferio and Darii, by converting the 
major premise by contraposition. Logic, b. ii. c. 8. §. 6. 
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§. 7. Reductionis ostensivse validitas sic osten- 
ditur. £x prsemissis reducendi^ per conversionem 
imperatam^ necessario colliguntur prsemissse re- 
ducti : atque ex iis^ per figuram primam, conclusio 
reducti : qu« vel ipsa conclusio reducendi erit^ vel 
per illativam conversionem fiet. 

Reductionis per Impossibile validitas sic osten- 
ditur. Quoniam prsemissse ex hypothesi sunt 
semper verse^ ergo contradictoria prsemissse nun- 
quam vera : ergo contradictoria conclusionis nun- 
quam vera^: (nam has simul veras esse demon- 
stratur in Barbara) ergo contradictoria conclusionis 
semper falsa : eigo conclusio ipsa semper vera. 

[Reducitur etiam quilibet modus innominis, 
facto quod prsecipitur, ad prsemissas sui subalter- 
nantis. Tum vero conclusio^ quae colligetur in 
prima^ erit vel expositse subalternans, vel in expo- 
sitam per accidens convertetur. 

Reductiones' (cum primse ad reliquas, tumAn.Pr.i. 

46. 1. 

This had been done before ; partly by Jung, in the Logica 
Hamburgenm, B. III. ch. 12. §. 15. and partlj by Wolf, Pkila- 
iophia Baiionalis, §. 884. 

^ Since a false conclusion cannot be drawn without at least 
one false premise, see An. Pr. ii. 2. 1. But in the present 
syllogism, one premise is given true, being one of those of 
the original syllogism ; the other, therefore, is false, which is 
the contradictory of the original conclusion. The syllogism 
ad imposnbile wiU not always be in Barbara ; though it is so 
in the reduction of Baroko and Bokardo. 

< Of these reductions, it need only be observed, that they 
are only possible where the same problem can be proved in 
both figures ; hence only negative syllogisms can be reduced 
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earum ad se invicem) bene multas^ quod et obvise 
sint^ et instituto meo minus necessariae, prseter- 
An.Pr. 1. mitto. lUud tamep notatu dignum est^ quod 
cum Darii ad Camestrea, et Ferio ad Cesare redu- 
catur per impossibile^ uterque igitur ad Celarent ; 
omnisque adeo modus reducitur ad duos universales 
primse.] 

§. 8. Perspicuum est ex antedictis 

1. Syllogismos siroplices^ certo atque necessario 

concludentes^ fieri 24 modis : 6 in qualibet figura. 
An. Pr. I. IL Et in aliquo istorum modorum probari posse 

conclusionem quamlibet de inesse ; nempe A uno 

modo^ E quatuor, I septem, O duodecim^ Et 
An. Pr. I. rursus ; in prima^ conclusionem quamcunque : In 
An. Pr. I. secunda, omnes et solas negativas : In tertia, omnes 
An. Pr. I. et solas particulares : In quarta^ quamlibet prseter 
^*' ' A. De prsemissis denique^ quod in prima et 

secunda, major semper universalis est ; in prima et 



to the second figure, and only particular syllogi8ms to the 
third. Barbara, Baroko, and Bokardo, cannot be ostensively 
reduced to any other figure, except by the use of conversion 
by contraposition. 

^ Bejecting the fourth figure and the subaltem moods, it 
will be better to say with Aristotle ; A is proved only in one 
figure and one mood, E in two figures and three moods, I in 
two iigures and four moods, O in three figures and six moods. 
For this reason, A is declared by Aristotle to be the most 
difficuU proposition to establish, and the easiest to overthrow; 
O, the reverse. And generally, universals are more easily 
overthrown, particulars more easily established. 
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tertia^ minor af&rmativa: In secunda, praemissarum 
altera negativa: aliaque ejusmodi; quae ipsa 
modorum nomina satis indicant^ 

Atque hinc facile coUigitur^ inspecto schemateAnai.Pr.i. 
modorum, quali medio probanda sit quaestio omnisLdaiio. 
de inesse. e. g. Quaestio A probatur in Barbara ; 
medio^ de quo praedicatum quaestionis universaliter 
affirmatur, quodque de subjecto quaestionis affir- 
matur itidem universaliter ; et sic de cseteris. 

Adverte tamen quod imperite disputantis est 
afferre modum innominem; ponet enim in prae- 
missis plusquam opus est ad conclusionem. Quare 
et innomines hactenus sunt incensi; quamvis 
negari nequeant, sicubi per inscitiam adhibentur"". 

Adverte etiam, quod figura quarta tribus 
caeteris deterior est ; cum aliis de causis, tum ex 
hoc praesertim^ quod medium dicat de majori, 
hunc de minori^ minorem de medio^ h. e. medium 
nugatorie de seipso^ 

' See p. 79, note y. 

^ The invention of the five anonymous moods is attributed 
by Apuleius to Aristo of Alexandria. 

" This objection is brought against Galen by Ayerroes, on 
Anal. Post. I. 8. It might be better stated, majorem nugatorie 
de seipso. Beckoning backwards from the conclusion, y/e find 
that the major contains the minor, the minor the middle, the 
middle the major ; so that, in fact, the m^jor contains itself. 

The fourth figure has been defended by Lambert, who 
declares it to be useful for the discovery or exclusion of the 
species of a genus. He frames a principle for it, called dictum 
de reciproeo. I. If no M is B, no B is this or that M (Ga- 
menes). II. If G is or is not this or that B, there are B's 
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II L Syllogismis etiam adnumerantur aliae argu- 
mentorum species; quss nec stricte loquendo 
Syllogismi sunt^ nec ita tamen peccant, ut prop- 
terea mereantur excludi : in quibus scilicet reticetur 
argumenti pars aliqua, sed quam proclive est cogi- 
tatione substituere. 
Anai.Pr. 1. Entkymema ; cujus antecedens constat pro- 
Rhet.'i.3.positione et judicio; nam judicium est propositio 
in mente'' ; e. g. Homo est animal; ergo est vivens. 



which are or are not C. (Bramantip, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison.) 
The principle is sufficiently clumsy ; the utility questionahle, 
since nothing can he estahlished hy this process which may 
not he proved more simply in other ways. It may he 
ohserved also, that the ohjection which Lamhert urges, and 
with reason, against the conversion of the second and third 
figures, yiz. that by conversion we often suhstitute an un- 
natural and indirect for a natund and direct predication, does 
not hold as regards the fourth. For, in the first three moods 
no conversion of premises is needed. By regarding the first 
stated as the minor, the second as the major, we obtain a 
much more natural conclusion in the firs't figure. Fesapo 
and Fresison establish excepHons, and therefore, on Lamhert'8 
theory, should more naturally fall into the tkird figure. The 
whole distinction, however, hetween natural and nnnatural 
predication relates to the matter, not to the form of the 
thought 

o Propontio in menU* Aldrich had in his mind the ahsurd 
etymology from cy ^/i^», or as Versorius gives it, ** ah en quod 
est in, thymos, quod est mens, et monos, quod est unum, quasi 
in mente retinens unam propositionem.'* The erroneousness 
of this efymology (hesides its intrinsic ahsurdity) appears 
firom the word Mviumta being found in the Greek hmguage 
hefore it assumed a technical meaning ; e. g. Soph. CE. 0. 39d, 
1100. Some Logicians attempt to distinguish hetween the 
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Dicitur etiam Aristoteli Syllogismus Oratorius ; et, 
si integra ejus vis contineatur in unica propositione, 
sententia Enthffmematica ; utrumque Quintiliano Rhet. ii. 
sententia cum ratione ; ut^ MortaUs cum sis, immor- 
tale ne geras odium. Deest illi ad Syllogismum 
altera praemissarum ; utrum vero major an minor^ 
ex qusestione dignoscitur. 

2. Inductio; in qua ponitur quantum opus estAnai. Pr. 
de singulis^ et deinde assumitur de universis ; ut^ 

Hic et ille et iste magnes trahitferrum ; ergo omnis. 
£st igitur Enthymema quoddam; nempe Syllo- 
gismus in Barbara^ cujus minor reticetur. 

3. Exemplum; (Aristoteli Inductio Oratoria'^)Ami.FT. 

Rhet I. 
2.19. 

Logical and the Rhetorical Enthymeme, (see Sanderson, h. iii. 
ch. 8.) The distinction isnot authorized hj Aristotle, and is 
liable to the ohjection which must always lie against a wanton 
alteration of the meaning of technical terms. For the Enthj* 
meme of Aristotle, see Appendix, note F. 

' The supposed minor is, of course, " AU magnets are this, 
that, and the other." In this perversion, Aldrich has been 
preceded by Zabarella, De Meth. lih. iii. cap. 8. Archhishop 
Whately departs still further from Aristotle, and makes 
Induction a Syllogism in Barbara with the fnajor premise 
Buppressed. Thus : 

*' That which belongs to this, that, and the other magnets, 
belongs to all ; 

Attrdcting iron belongs to this, that, and the other; 

Therefore it belongs to all.'* 
So also Wolf, PhiL Rat. $. 479. For the real nature of 
Logical Induction, see Appendiz, note G. 

^ Aldrich considers the Example as an Induction ; i. e. 
according to his view, as a Syllogism in Barbara with the 
minor premise suppressed. The supposed minor, according 
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ubi quod ponitur de singulari noto, assumitur de 
simili ignoto : ut^ Sylla et Marius laceravere remr 
publicam; ergo Ccesar et Pompeius lacerabunt. 
Hujus etiam minor reticetur; quapropter (ut in 
cseteris) qusestionem assumi dico; neque enim 
colligitur nisi ex posito et subintellecto. 

4. Sorites^; in cujus Antecedente, ex ordinata 



to this view, will be, " GseBar and Pompey are SyUa and 
Marius." But the example proper is not a logical reasoning 
at aU; being a compound of an imperfect, and therefore 
iUogical, Induction and a SyUogism. See furtber, Appendiz, 
note H. 

' The Sorites is a series of propositions, in which the pre- 
dicate of each is the subject of the next ; the conclusion being 
formed of the first subject and the last predicate. It may be 
expanded into a series of syUogisms in the first figure, the 
conclusion of each being the minor premise of . the next 
There wiU be as many syUogisms as there are intermediate 
propositions between the first premise and the conclusion ; 
the first being the only minor premise stated. Hence there 
can only be one particular premise in a Sorites, tbe first ; the 
others being major premises in the first figure. And the last 
is the only premise which may be negative : for any previous 
negative premise would produce a negative conclusion, which 
could not be used as a minor premise in the next syUogism. 

The Sorites is not recognised as a distinct kind of reason- 
ing by Aristotle. Nor is there any reason why it should have 
been ; as it is merely a combination of ordinary syUogisms, 
succinctly expressed. Its distinct exposition is attributed to the 
Stoics. But the principle, as Melanchthon observes, is impHed 
in Categ. 8. 1. and the Sorites itself is aUuded to in Anal. Pr. 
i. 25. 2, 11. There is another form of the Sorites, called the 
regresnve or Goclenian, fii*st given by Goclenius in his leagoge 
in Organum Aristotelis, 1 598, p. 255. In this, the subject of each 
proposition is the predicate of the next ; the conclusion being 
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serie terroinoruin^ prsecedens quisque subjicitur 
sequenti, donec a subjecto qusestionis pervenitur 
ad praedicatum^ v. g. Homo est animal: animal est 
vivens: vivens est substantia; ergo Homo est sub- 
stantia. In Sorite igitur subaudiuntur Syllogismi 
quot sunt intermedise propositiones ; (vel si mavis^ 
quot in antecedente termini intermedii ;) unde et a 
cumulo nomen habet. 

5. Soriti affinis est Syllogismus^ cujus prsemis- 
sarum altera est sententia Enthymematica* ; ut, 
Nullus injustus est amandus: Omnis Tyrannus 
(crudelis cum sit) est injustus ; ergo NuUus Ty^ 
rannus est amandus. Qui quidem Syllogismus 
peculiare nomen non habet^; Praemissas autem 

formed of the last subject and the first predicate. E. g. All 
D is E, all G is D, aU B is G, all A is B ; therefore all A is E. 
In this, when expanded, the conclusion of each syllogism is 
the major premise of the next. In this Sorites, only the first 
premise can be negative and the last particular. This, as 
Krug has remarked, should really be called the progressive; 
the ordinary Sorites ihe regremvs, A much more complicated 
theory of Sorites is given by Herbart, Lehrhuch zur PhUosaphie, 
§. 70. and by Drobisch, Logik, {. 81. ; but it is of little logical 

value. 

The Sorites must not be confounded witli the well-known 
fallacy of the same name, attributed to Eubulides of Miletus, 
and mentioned by Gicero, De Divinatione, ii. 11. For the 
history of the Sorites, name and thing, see Sir W. Hamilton*8 
Lecturea on Logic, vol. i. p. 376. 

" On the Enthymematic sentence, see Arist Rhet ii. $21. -6. 

* It is sometimes called an epicheirema. The word originally 
was synonymous with Dialectic Syllogism. See Top. viii. 1 1 , 
12. Of Uiis epieheirema or argumentaiio, the Rhetoricians 
enumerated various kinds, tripartita, quadripartita, quin^ 

H 
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Anai. Pr. Enthymematicae Antecedens^ Aristoteli Prosyllo- 

1.25.11. . ^, ^ 

1. 28. 6. gismm est^ 

6. Huc denique revocandum est compendium 
illud disputandi opponentibus usitatissimum, reti* 
cendi scilicet conclusionem ; cum sit ipsa Qusestio, 
quam respondens non supponitur ignorare. 

[Admittuntur denique in Scholis etiam Syllo- 
gismorum formulse^ quia contra regulas voce 
tantum^ non sensu^ peccant^ et mutata phrasi ad 
canonicas facile revocantur* Suntque nihil aliud 
quam Licentise qusedam Syllogisticas^ et in accurata 
disputatione non videntur admittendse. 

ADai.Pr. 1* Quando pro termino repetendo substituitur 
vox illi sequipollens. Ut in hoc, Ens naturale 
constans corpore organico et anima rationaU est 
homo: Socrates est ejusmodi: ergo est homo, et 
similibus. Potest enim Sophista abuti ista libertate 
vel ad nugandum vel ad fallendum. 

2. Quando fiunt Syllogismi ex obliquis^ qualis 
est^ Omnis hominis equus currit : Socrates est homo; 
ergo Socratis equus currit. Pro minori rectius 
dixeris Socratis equus est hominis equus, alias con- 

partUa, dc, See ad Heren. ii. 2. ii. 19. Cic. de Inv. i. 37 sqq. 
Quint. Inst. ▼. 13. Finally, the name Epicheirema was 
limited to the quadripartite. Cf. Trendelenhurg, Elem. }. 33. 
Schweigheeuser on Epictetus I. 8. For some other variations 
in tfae use of thc name, see Krug, liogik^ §. 113. 

° Not exactly. The prosyllogism, or antecedent syllogism, 
of Aristotle, is a syllogism employed to prove one of the 
premises of another syllogism. It need not he ezpressed in 
a curtailed form. See Pacius on Anal. Prior. i. 35. 3. Biese, 
vol. i. p. 167. 
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sequentia^ licet bona, non erit immediata. Atque 
illo insuper laborat disputatio omnis ex obliquis, 
quod prsster necessitatem aperit locum fallacise. 

3. Quando propositio aliqua intelligitur contra 
quam sonat, e. g. Quod non habet partes nan 
interit per dissolutionem partium: Anima humana 
non habet partes : ergo anima humana non interit 
per dissolutionem partium. Nam major sonat nega- 
tive, intelligitur vero affirmate : puta, Quod interit 
&c. habet partes. Vel etiam singulas propositiones 
intelliguntur affirmate^ ac si esset Syllogismus, 
Omne expers est incorruptibile : Anima humana est 
expers ; ergo atdma humana est incorruptibilis. 

Eodem accenseri possunt SyUogismi quales 
Author Artis Cogitandi'' vocat Complexos, in quibus 
etiam dijudicandis jactat se satis imperite. v. g. 
p. 164. laudat hunc Syllogismum^ Lex divina jubet 
Reges honorari; Ludomcus XIV est Rex; ergo 
Lex divina jubet Ludovicum XIV honorari. Ubi 
valet certe Argumentum ; Syllogismus tamen est 



* Author Artis Cogxiandi. The work alluded to is " rArt 
de penser," commonly called the Port-Royal Logic. This 
work has heen ascrihed to various authors, hut was most 
probahly written hy Amauld, assisted hy Nicole: the first 
ediUon was puhlished at Paris in 1662. Aldrich has on more 
than one occasion spoken too slightingly of this very valuahle 
work, the Logic par excdUnee of the Gartesian Philosophy. 
For a hetter estimate of its merits, the reader is referred to 
Stewarfs Preliminaxy Dissertation to the Encyclopeedia Bri- 
tannica, p. 80. and to the Introduction to the recent ahle 
Translation of the Port-Royal Logic, hy Mr. Baynes. 

h2 
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falsissimus, cum habeat quinque terminos. Nam 
ex conclusione patet quod major terminus est 
jubet Ludovicum XlVhonorari, et minor Lex dmna: 
ergo minor Propositio Lex divina jubet Reges 
honorari : ergo Medius terminus jubet Reges hono-^ 
rari: ergo Major Propositio debuit esse, Quod 
jubet Reges honorari, jubet Ludovicum XIV hono" 
rari; et tum valeret Syllogismus; nec redun- 
darent duo termini, qui in seciXnda propositione 
jam redundant. 

P. 166. Syllogismum hunc improbat% Debemus 
credere Scripturoe: Traditio non est Scriptura: ergo 
non debemus credere Traditioni; quia eum scil. 
imperite reducit ad primam^ cum tamen Syllo- 
gismus apertissime hoc dicat in secunda^ Objectum 
Jidei divince est Scriptura : Traditio non est Scrip^ 
tura ; ergo Traditio non est Objectumjidei divinee. 

Ibidem imperite autumat Syllogismum sequen- 
tem, in quo omnes propositiones videntur affir- 
mativae^ esse in secunda ; salvari vero, quia minor 
sensu exclusiva, negativam in se contineat. Quod 
si ipsos Syllogismi terminos rite dignoscere potu- 
isset, vidisset sane Syllogismum esse in Barbara 
transpositis praemissis, v. g. Bonus Pastor est paratus 
animam ponere pro ovibus; Pauci hoc soeculo sunt 

' SyUogimum hunc improhat, In this instance, it is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the Port-Royal Logicians are right, 
and Aldrich is wrong. The premise does not state that 
nothing hut Seripturs is to be believed ; and therefore the con* 
clusion drawn is illogical. 
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parati &c. ergo Patun hoc sceculo sunt Boni Pas- 
tores. Hujus conclusio perspicue dicit (non de 
paucis^ quod sunt Boni Pastores^ sed) de Bonis 
Pastoribus^ quod sunt hoc saeculo pauci. Quare 
Major terminus est hoc soBculo pauci, et Minor 
Boni Pastores. Ergo Minor Propositio, Boni 
Pastores sunt parati &c. et Medius terminus, 
parati animam ponere pro ovibus. Syllogismus vero 
hic est, Qui parati sunt animam ponere pro ovibus 
sunt hoc sceculo pauci : Qui sunt Boni Pastores sunt 
parati animam ponere pro ovibus: ergo qui sunt 
Boni Pastores sunt hoc soeculo pauci^. 

Hsec dixisse erat operae pretium, nequis temere 
repudiaret eos qui, si non videntur, sunt tamen 
revera Syllogismi.] 

f Hoe mculo pauci, Aldrich*s solution is untenable. "Few'* 
is not predicated distrihutively, but coUectively. From " wise 
men are few," we cannot infer, " Socrates is few." The 
syllogism, therefore, as stated hy Aldrich, becomes a fallacy of 
division; though, when tested bj common sense, it is un- 
questionably valid. The Port-Royal Logicians substitute for 
the minor premise, MuUi Pastores hoc saculo non mnt parati, 
&c. which is perhaps the most satisfactory way of treating the 
proposition, regarded as a single statement. But in fact it 
contuns two distinct assertions; Ist, that some men are 
prepared; 2dly, that most men are not. The reasoning 
should thus be resolved into two distinct syllogisms. See 
Eant, Logik^ }. 81. 
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CAP. IV. 
De Syllogimis Hypothetic%s\ 

§• 1. Syllogimus Hypotheticus, est in quo una^ 
dus^ vel tres propositiones hypotheticss. v. g. Si 
saptt, est beatus : Sapit ; ergo est beatus. Vel^ Qui 
sapit est heatus : Si est PhUosophus, sapit ; ergo Si 
est Philosophus, est beatus. Vei, Si sapit, est beatus: 
Si est Philosophus, sapit ; ergo Si est Philosophus, 
est beatus. Nos de eo tantum loqui instituimus 
qui est cseteris usitatior^ in quo nempe Mcyor 
Hypothetica*. 

* Hypothetical syllogisms, in the present sense of the term, 
are not treated of by Aristotle. An exposition of them was 
first sketched out by Theophrastus, which was afterwards 
fiirtfaer developed by Eudemus and the Stoies. None of these 
works, however, have come down to us. A few notices may 
be gathered from the Greek commentators ; but our principal 
extant authority on the subject is Boethius. Of the cniXXo- 
yco-fiol i$ vtnB€(nmg of AristotLe, which Paoius has confounded, 
and M. St. Hilaire attempts to identify, with the hypotheticals 
of Theophrastus, some account wiil be given in the Appendix, 
note I. In the Prolegomena Logioa^ I have given a theory 
of hypotheticals di£ferent from that commonly adopted by 
Logicians. But that theory, though I believe it to be more 
accurate than that of Aldrich, di£Pers too widely from his 
text to be admissible here. I have therefore transferred it 
to the Appendix, note I. 

^ This is the only kind of hypothetical syllogism in which 
the conclusion is categorical. If the minor premise, or both 
premises, are hypothetica], the conclusion is so too. A 
syllogism with all three propositions hypothetical was called 
by Theophrastiis, di' oKov vnoOmK^i, (Scholia, p. 179. a. 16.) 
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Prapontio Hypothetica late sumta definitur, Plures 
Categoricas per conjunctionem aliquam unitab, et 
conjunctio vocatur Copula; estque ConcUtionalis, 
Disfunctiva, CausaUs'' &c. ut apud Grammaticos; 
unde totidem Hypotheticarum species^ suis copulis 
cognomines. Sed ad Syllogismum non faciunt^ 
Prseter Conditionalem, et Disjunctivam^ ; quarum 
exempla, Si sapit est heatus* Vel dies est vel nox. 

Conditionalis habit vim illativam. Unde Con- 
ditio ipsa, sive pars prior, quse est instar inferentis, 
Antecedens dici solet ; Assertio, sive pars posterior, 
quae rationem habet illatss^ Consequens; partiumque 
inter se connexio, Consequentia\ 

« CatutUis, e. g. " Becaiise A is B, G is D." This Is, of 
course, only a hypothetical in the loose sense of the ahove 
definition. In the same sense were admitted temporal hjpo- 
theticald, «* When A is B, G is D ;" heaU, " Where A is B, 
G is D,** &c, &c. The causal hjpothetical proposition is really 
a curtailed hjpothetical syllogism. " Because A is B, G is D," 
is equivalent to '* If A is B, G is D, and A is B." Gf. Hoff- 
bauer, Logik, }. 286. 

* Nothing can be more clurasy than the employment of the 
word candUional in a specific sense, while its Greek equivalent, 
hypothetieal, is used generically. In Boethius, both terms are 
properly used as synonymous and generic ; the two species 
being called eonjunetivi, eo^juncti, or eonnexi, and di^uncHvi, 
or ditfuncH. See Boethii Opera, p. 610, Hamilton*s Discussions, 
p. 160. The nomenclatiure of Boethius is followed by Ramus. 
With reference to modem usage, however, it will be better 
to contract the Greek word than to extend the Latin one. 
Hypothetical, in the following notes, will be used as synony- 
mous with eonditional. 

* It has been questioned whether Hypothetical Syllogisms 
can be reduced to Gategorical. This question must not be 
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Conditionalis cujusque sententia est^ quod^ data 
Conditione^ datur Assertio ; quod bifariam expUcari 



confounded with the inquiry, whether the hypothetical pro- 
posUion is fonually the same with the categorical. The latter 
is answered by Kant in 'the negative, but that decision does 
not affect the present question. The reduction of hypothetical 
syllogisms must be govemed by the same rules as that of 
categoricals ; and in the latter case, it is allowable to substitute 
for a given proposition another which, though not identical, is 
implied by it. For instance, a particular proposition may be 
employed in the place of an universal. So in hypotheticals, 
if the new propositions contain the same terms, and are 
immediately deducible from the original ones, the reduction 
is legitimate. This will generaUy be the case when the 
hypothetical proposition has but three terms; both clauses 
having the same subject or the same predicate. The foUowing 
instances may thus be reduced ; — 

I. IfAUAisB, AUAisC^ 
ButAIIAisB; to 
.-. AU A is C. 

II. IfAUAisB,AllCisB,- 
But All A is B ; to 
.-. AU C is B. 

These syllogisms, indeed, were admitted by the Ramists, 
the great advocates of hypotheticals, to be categorical. But 
where the hypothetical has four terms, as, " If A is B, C is 
D," this mode of reduction is not practicable; yet even in 
this case a categorical syllogism may be constructed, whose 
propositions, though expressed in different terms, are implied 
in those of the original syllogism. Thus : 

Constructive. Destructive. 

Every case of A being B, is a Every case of A being B, is a 

case of C being D. case of C being D. 

This is a case of A being B. This is not a case of C being D. 
•*. This is a caseof C beingD. .sThisisnotacaseofAbeingB. 

The above directions are all that can be given on the ordinary 



fAIl B is C, 

AUAisB; 

.-. AU A is C. 
( AU A is B, 

AIlCisA; 

.-. AU C is B. 
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potest. 1. Si detur Conditio, danda est Assertio ; 
unde Regula prima: Posita Antecedente^ recte 
ponitur Consequens. 2. Si daretur Conditio, 
danda esset Assertio ; unde Regula secunda ;. Sublata 
Consequente, recte tollitur Antecedens. 

Porro hoc unum statuit^ Antecedente vera, veram 
esse Consequentem ; non autem ambas esse simul 
veras^ aut simul falsas^ aut una vera^ falsam alteram : 
per illam igitur, sublata Antecedente, poni vel tolli 
potest Consequens ; aut posita Consequente^ poni 
vel tolli Antecedens. Unde Regula tertia: Sublata 
Antecedente, vel Posita Consequente^ nihil certo 
coUigitiu:'. 

Conditionalis igitur Syllogismi duse sunt, nec 
plures^ formulse. 

I. Quse vocatur Construciiva. 

Si C. D. tum K. A. 

Sed C. D. ergo K. A. 

theory of hypotheticals. The first method of reduction is 
only approxiniately true; and various ingenious examples 
have been framed by Logicians, to which it is inapplicable. 
See Erug, §. 82. Fries, }. 62. The truth is, that the so-called 
hypothetical proposition is really the statement of a conse- 
quence, which is sometimes formal, sometimes material ; and 
in the latter case, the consequence is extralogical, and cannot 
be reduced to any logical form, without additional assump- 
tions derived from the matter treated of. See below, Appendix, 
note I. 

' By adopting the above modes of reduction it may easily 
be seen, that the violation of this third rule is equivalent, in 
ihe case of denying the antecedent, to an illicit process of 
the major term ; in that of affirming the consequent, to an 
undistributed middle. 
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IL Qu8e dicitur DestructwaK 

Si CD. tum K. A. 

Sed non K. A. ergo non C. D. 

§. 2. QujB de CondUionaU dicta sunt, Di^nctiwB 
satis cavent Ejus enim in Syllogismo positae 
sententia conditionaliter efferri semper potest^ 

< The destructive syllogism ia naturally reduced to the 
second figure in the categorical form, and cannot in most 
cases be brought to the first without considerable awkward- 
ness. This may be avoided by eonverting the hypothetical 
before reduction. A hypothetical proposition is converted by 
ContraposUion ; thus, " If A is B, C is D," to. " If C is not D, 
A is not B." The syllogism may then be treated as a con- 
structive. Cf. Hamilton on Eeid, p. 697. Whately^s Logic, 
b. ii. ch. 4. }. 3. 

Hypothetical as well as Categorical reasonings may be 
combined in a Sorites. The Hypothetical Sorites consists 
of a series of propositions, in which the consequent of each 
is the antecedent of the next ; the conclusion being composed 
of the first antecedent and the last consequent. Thus : 
Constructive Sorites. Destructive Sorites. 

If A is B, C is D. If A is B. C is D. 

If C is D, E is F. If C is D. E is F. 

If E is F. G is H. If E is F, G is H. 

.*. If A is B, G is H. .*. If G is not H, A is not B. 

See Wolf, PhiL Bat. J. 470. 

" With regard to the import of the disjunctive proposition. 
Logicians are at issue. The msyority (Eant among the 
number) regard it as stating all possible cases ; so that one 
only of its members can be true. And Aquinas midntains 
that any disjunctive proposition in which this condition is not 
observed is false, On this supposition all the foiur inferences 
given by Aldrich are valid. But it may be questioned whether 
the incompatibility of the members appears in the form of 
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V. g. Si posita vel C vel D 

Subsumatur 
Sed C ergo non D 

D non C 

non C ergo D 

nonD C 

Pro exposita Disjunctiva 
dic conditionaliter 



eveiy disjunctiye proposition. We may happen to know that 
two altematives cannot be true together, so that the affirmation 
of the second necessitates the denial of the first, and the 
affirmation of the first the denial of the second ; but this, as 
Boethius observes, is a materudy not Aformal consequence, 
whether it be stated in the hypothetical or disjunctive form. 
It must be allowed that the examples soroetimes adduced on 
this side of the question have not been very happily chosen. 
It sounds oddly enough to state a known truth as a possible 
falsehood, as in the instance, *' BeUum Trqjanum cecinit vel 
HomeruB vel Virgilius" But other and more natural specimens 
have been given ; e. g. " Aut olim Troja fuit, aut higtoria de 
heUo Trqjano est mera fabula" The case is still clearer when 
both members of the disjunctive are negative, as in the 
example given by Boethiud, '* Si enim quis dicat, aut non 
est albnm aut non est nigrum, sive album non esse as- 
sumpserit, non necesse erit esse vel non esse nigrum : sive 
nigrum non esse assumpserit, ut sit vel non sit album, nullam 
feciet necessitatem.** On this supposition only two of the 
above syllogisms are valid, which may be reduced to hypothe- 
ticals as follows : 

Constructive. Destructive. 

If A is not B, C is D. If A is not B, C is D. 

But A is not B. Bui C is nqt D. 

.*• C is D. .*. A is B. 

For a furiher account, see Wallis, Log. Thes. 2. 
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Si C tum non D 
D non C 
non C tum D 
nonD C 

§• 3. SupEREST Syllogismus quidam Hypothe- 
ticus redundans, alio nomine Dilemma^, quia ple- 

< Of the word Dilemma^ various etymologies have been 
proposed ; 1. a choice of alternatives offered to an adversary; 
2. a double premise assumed (X^/ifia) ; 3. a not very probable 
one given by Keckermann, " a dW Xa/i/Sdvco'^ quia utrinque 
capit et constringit adversarium contra quem adducitur." The 
first seems to be adopted by Aldrich, and is perhaps supported 
by Oassiodorus, Expos. in Ps. 138, 0. " Dilemma, quod fit ex 
duabus propositionibus pluribusve, ex quibus quicquid electum 
fuerit, contrarium esse non dubium est." Cf. Yictorinus in 
1 Rhet Cic. 86. But whatever be the origin of the word, it 
was certainly employed as synonymous with the complexio of 
Cicero, (de Inv. 1. 29.) This is expressly stated by Servius, 
(on ^n. ii. 675.) and the word had been previously used in a 
similar sense by the Greek rhetoricians. See Hermogenes, 
de Inv. p. 167, ed. Walz; Apsines, Ars Bhet p. 524. In this 
sense it may be defined, (omitting the adversary, as belonging 
rather to Rhetoric or Dialectic than Logic,) '* A syllogism, 
having a conditional major premise with more than one 
antecedent, and a disjanctive minor." Its different forms 
may be thus exhibited : 

I. Simple Constructive. 
If A is B. C is D; and if JE is F, C is D; 
But either A is B, or E is F ; 
.". C is D. > 

II. Complex Constructive. 
If A 18 B, C is D; and if E is F, G is H; 
But either A is B„ or E is F ; 
.-. Either C is D, or G is H. 
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rumque duo (etsi interdum plura) proponit adver- 
sario capienda ; quorum utrumvis acceperit^ causa 
cadet Tale est illud Biantis^ Si uxarem ducas 
formoaam, habebis koivtjVj communem ; si deformem, 
iroivTjVy poenam: ergo Nulla esi ducenda\ 

^Hoc non valet^ nisi ita comparetur^ ut partem 
alteram accipi sit necesse ; utraque autem feriat ; 
nec possit retorqueri. Quse si vidisset Bias^ suo 
sibi Dilemmate minus placuisset ; neque enim vel 
formosa uxor vel deformis necessario futura est; 
sed est media quaedam pulchritudo^ quam Ennius 

III. Destructive, (always Gomplex.) 

If AisB, GisD; andifEisF. GisH; 
But either G is not D, or G is not H ; 
.-. Either A is not B, or E is not F. 

There cannot be a simple destnictive Dilemma of this kind, 
as is shewn by Abp. Whately, Logic, b. ii. ch. 4. {. 5. 

There is another form of reasoning, sometimes called 
Dilemma, which is also a hypothetico-disjunctive reasoning, 
but which, instead of having the major premise hypothetical 
and the minor disjunctive, has both combined in the major ; 
the whole of the disjunctive consequents being denied in the 
minor. E. g. " If A is B, either G is D, or E is F ; but 
neither G is D, nor E is F; therefore A is not B." This 
form is given by Wallis, lib. iii. cap. 10.; as well as by Wolf 
and Kant. But it is a perversion of the Dilemma proper, and 
introduces no distinction whatever ; being merely a common 
difljunctive syUogism, as is shewn by Wallis himself. It is, 
in fact, the enumeratio, not the complexio, of Gicero. 

^ See GeUius. Noct. Att. v. 11. 

* These remarks entirely relate to the matter, and have 
noihing to do with the Logical character, of the Dilemma. 
See Whately, ii. 4. 5. 
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statam appellavit ; Favorinus eleganter uxariam. 

Porro, nec formosa omnis est communisi nec de- 

AristRhet. formis, poena. Denique Dilemma facile retorqueri 

TI 28 15 

* potest. Puta, Si farmosam duxero, non habeho 
poenam ; si de/ormem, non hahebo communem. 

Dilemma nihil aliud est, quam Induclio Negor 
tipa"^; in qua Syllogismi Major Conditionalis est 

* ThtB remark is taken from Wallis, and is only applicable 
to the Dilemma in his sense of the term. The negative 
induction appears categorically in this form : 

There are no instances of C being D, nor of E being F. 
But these are all the possible instances of A being B. 
.*. There is no instance of A being B. 

The Dilemma of Aldrich cannot, as it stands, be reduced to 
this form. The categorical conclusion, e. g. NuUa tueor est 
dueenda, does not follow from the premises of the Dilemma 
of Bias ; but requires the additional assumption, that neither 
matrimonial nuisance is, under any circumstance, to be 
endured. This brings it to Wallis*s form, thus : 

8i ducenda est uxor, autformoM ducenda est, aut d^ormis: 

Atqui non est ducenda formosa, neque deformis: 

Ergo, Uxor non e$t dueenda, (Burgersdyck, ImL Log. ii. 13.) 

The Complex Dilemma, as given above, may be reduced, 
if required, to a series of hypothetical syllogisms, and so to 
categoricals: thus: 

Constructive. Destructive. 

IfEisF, GisH; IfEisF, GisH; 

If A is not B, E is F; If G is D, G is not H; 

.-. If A is not B, G is H. .-. If C is D, E is not F. 

If C is not D, A is not B; If A is B, C is D; 

.-. If C is not D, G is H. .*. If A is B, E is not F. 

The reduction of the simple Dilemma is obvious enough. 
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cum consequente distributiva : puta, Si omnino, 
tum sic, vel sic, vel sic; quam afferre Categorice 
adeo est proclive ut non indigeat prascepto. 

But all such reductions, except as serving to Tindicate tbe 
universality of the syllogistic model, are rather curious than 
nsefuL 
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CAP. V. 

De SyllogUmo quoad McUeriam. 

§. 1. Hmc de Syllogismo quoad Formam spec* 
tato. Jam de eodem quoad Maleriam, h. e. Certi" 
tudinem et Evidentiam propositionum ex quibus 
componitur. 

Ceria autem propositio est, cui nihil occurrit 
in contrarium, vel quod occurrit instar nihili est ; 
ut, Omnis homo est risibilis^: Evidens, quse simul 



* This definition is vague enough : the example, however, 
shews more clearly what is Intended. For risibile was 
regarded as a property, flowing firom, and demonstrahle hj, 
ihe differentia raiionale, We may therefore define a certain 
proposition as " a proposition capahle of demonstration." 
It will ihus be distinguished from an evident proposition, 
which is axiomatic aud indemonstrable. Both are, of course, 
neceuary, which is essential to demonstrative reasoning: 
but the former is the conclusion of a demonstration ; the 
latter, a premise. Waiving the physical question of the 
necessary connection of risihility and rationality, we may 
give as examples, of a certain proposition, *' The angles of 
every triangle are equal to two right angles ;" of an evident, 
** Things which are equal to the same are equal to each 
other." 

Such seems clearly to he Aldrich*s meaning in the present 
passage; in which certa and evidens correspond to what are 
commonly called immediata immedietate eulfjecti, and immediata 
immedietate causa. (Cf. Sanderson, lib. 8. cap. 12. from whom 
this part is chiefly taken.) Aldrich*s subsequent language, 
however, is by no means consistent 
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ac percipitur assensum imperat; ut^ Totum est 
majus 8ua parte: Dubia, in qua hseremus^ cum 
illius pars utraque valde se probet intellectui ; ut, 
Asira regunt homines ; nam et regere et non regere 
videntur. 

Dubitanti siquid aliud occurrat^ quo pendens 
animus in alterutram partem propendeat^ quod 
erat Dubium fit ProbabileK Et potest^ quod pro-Top.i.i.8. 
batur^ Verum esse^ sed probanti tantum Verisimile 
est Multis nibilominus assentimur isto modo^ et 
assensui nomen est Opinio\ 

Est igitur Opinio propositionis tantum probabilis; An. Post. 
eique nuUa competit certitudo; sed in ipsa sui ' 
ratione includit formidinem oppositi. Sunt Opi- 
nioni tamen Gradus quidam ad certitudinem, pro 
diverso pondere rationum quae assensum movent, 
diversi. Est quod omnibus^ quod plerisque^ quodTop. 1.1.3. 
sapientibus videtur ; et quod horum singulis^ quod 
plerisque^ quod celeberrimis; quorum omnium 
dispar est probabilitas ; quorumdam vero tanta^ 
ut ad certitudinem quam proxime accedat. 

§. 2. Qui Opinionem (h. e. assensum quemlibet 
scientia minorem) parit^ Syllogismus appellatur 

^ ^Erdofa d§ rii ^KOwra wcurtp tj tois wk^laroig fj rois (ro^ocr, icol 
Tovms fj iraxruf ^ roU «rXctorrotr fj rois fiakurra yvnpifUHS Koi cvdi^otff. 

Arist Top. i. 1. 3. Such propositions form the premises of 
dialectical syllogisms. 

* Acdrcrm ddjoy c&ai irtpl t6 dkrfBts pAv 1) ^rcvdor, Mtx&ptt^y ^ 
Kol SKKws ^X^*^' ToOro d* cWlv vrr6krfi^is ttjs ^fua^ov wpcfratncas icai 
pill opoyKalas. AnaL Post. i. 83. 2. 

1 
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Top.i. L2.Dialecticus, AiaX€KTiK09\ i. e. probabiliter disse- 
rens : quseque proprie dicitur Dialectica, est pars 
Logicse quae de hoc agit Syllogismo. Multipiex 
autem est materia circa quam versatur Opinio, et 
per omnes sparsa disciplinas ; cujus infinitam pene 
varietatem ad pauca capita revocavit Aristoteles, 
et sub iis Effata Dialectica suis quasi in sedibus 
locavit. Haec itaque capita^ Towov^y i. e. Locos 
appellat ; unde Syllogismus Dialecticus alio nomine 
Topicus dicitur*. 

De Locis Dialecticis et ad ea pertinentibus 
Effatis, sive (ut Scholastici vocant) Maximis^; 

^ Auik€KTiK6s dc avXkoyurfihs 6 c{ M6^v avXXoyiC6fUPos. Top. i. 

1« 2. On the origin and diffcrent uses of Dialectic, some 
remarks wilKbe found in the Introduction. Its name had 
originally reference, not to the probable character of the 
matter, but to the coUoquial form. 

* The r6iroi are general principles of probability, standing in 
tlie same relation to the dialectic syllogism as the axioms to 
the demonstrative. A definition is given, Ehet. ii. 26. 1. ?<m 

yap <Troix€ioy Ka\ rc^Tror tU h iroKKh tvOvfirjfAara ifiviirrti, The Origin 

of the name may be illustrated by calling it the pliiee in which 
we look for middle terms; with which may be compared 
Cicero's definition, Top. ch. 2. " Itaque licet definire, locum 
esse argumenti sedem . argumentum autem, rationem, qu» 
rei dubiffi faciat fidem." Cf. De Orat. ii. 174. Theophrastus' 
definition is given by Alexander, Schol. p. *252. a. 12. Z<m y^ 
6 ritrot, as Acyc i &€6(l>paaTos, apxri m tj aroix^utp, ixf}* oZ Xafjifiavofup 
r^ff n€pl €Kaarop dpxas. 

' The Schoolmen divided Loci into two kinds, which they 
called Mazima, and Differeniia Ma^cimarum, The former were 
propositions expressing a general principle of probability, (or 
even of certainty, for the term was extended to include axioms ;) 
such as, " De quocunque pnedicatur definitio, et definittnn." 
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plura non loquor. Pro exemplo tamen hoc accipe : 
Inter Maximas Loci primi^ qui est Testimoniumj^^^i^^' 
reperitur hsec ; Peritis credendum est in sm arte : 
ex qua elicitur hujusmodi Syliogismus Topicus. 
Quod (Pythagoras) Ipse dixit concedendum est: 
Migrare animas Ipse dixit ; ergo Migrare animas 
cancedendum est. Probatur Major; quia Peritis 
credendum est in sua arte. 

§. 3. Cbrtitudo eadem videtur, quae improprie 
vulgo dicitur Evidentia MoraUs^; quaeque iis con- 

The latter consisted of one or more words, expressing the 
point in which one maxim differed from another ; e. g. the 
above maxim is said to be ex definitione et definito: so in 
Aldrich*s example the maxim is, PeritU credendum ett in $ua 
arts : the differentia, Testimonium. The latter were sometimes 
caJled simply Loci, CL Petr. Hisp. Tract v. The distinction 
is not warranted bj Aristotle, with whom the tAttoi are always 
Propositions. 

The history of the word Maxim is given in a leamed note 
by Sir W. Hamilton, Beid's Works, p. 766. He shews that 
it originated with Boethius, by whom, however, it was merely 
nsed as an adjective, in the phrase maxima propoHtio, The 
Schoolmen dropped the latter word, and employed maxima as 
a substantlve. 

K This paragraph, Aldrich appears to have taken from the 
Cartesians, and spoiled in the taking. Thus Clauberg, Logica, 
P. I. qu. 133. " Quasnam axiomata minimum habent veritatis 
seu certitudinis? Contingentia seu contingenter vera, h. e. qu» 
ita vera sunt ut falsa esse possint: ut si judicem matres amare 
liberos suos. Horum axiomatum certitudo vocatur vulgo 
Moralis, non quod in rebus tantum ethicis seu moralibus 
locum habeat, sed quod aliter de talibus statuendo contra 
bonos mores plerumque peccetur." And in the same manner, 

i2 
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venit eifatis, de quibus nemo prudens dubitaverit : 
qualia prsesertim sunt Principia ad vitam moresque 
pertinentia, curo conclusionibus quae ab his legitime 
deducuntur. Nam hujusmodi propositiones viden- 
tur esse plusquam probabiles^ nonduro tamen 
evidentes: neque enim eas quisque amplectitur 
quamprimum apprehendit; sed iis prudens sine 
uUa formidine assentitur. 

Certitudo^ duplex est ; alia Objecti, quae est rei 

moral certainty is distingaisbed fFom metaphysical by Descartes. 
Methode, p. iv. Tbis is obviously a totally different sense of 
tbe word certainty from tbat given at tbe beginning of tbe 
cbapter. *' Omnis bomo est risibilis" can bardly by any 
stretcb of language be called a moral preeepL Moral certainty 
is a very different tbing from demonstrative certainty, being 
merely a bigb degree of probability. But notbing can be more 
confused tban tbe wbole of tbis cbapter. 

^ We bave now got back again to demonstrative certainty. 
Tbis part is taken from Sanderson, wbose account is infinitely 
clearer tban tbat of Aldricb. ** Demotistratio est SyUogimus 
faciens scire, Scire autem unumquodque dicimur, cum causam 
cognoscimus propter quam res est, quod illius rei causa sit, 
nec possit res aliter se babere. Unde duplex oritur scientisB 
certitudo : altera objecti, vel acibUis, quando rei causa proxima 
apprebenditur : altera subjecti, vel scientis, quando sciens 
certus est rem non posse aliter se babere. Per illam dis- 
tinguitur scientia ab errore: per banc ab opinUme, quse indudit 
in ratione sui formidinem oppositi." From tbe above accoimt 
it is clear tbat tbere can be no degrees of eitber Gertainty. 
For any obstacle as regards tbe object, renders tbe proposition 
no longer certain, but doubtful ; any consciousness of sucb in 
tbe subject, reduces tbe state of mind from knowledge to 
opinion. Tbe same may be said of Evidence, in tbe proper 
limitation of tbe term. A proposition not eponte perspicuum 
may be certain, but is not evident. 
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percipiendas ; alia Subjecti, quse est Intellectfts 
percipientis'. Et utrique sui sunt gradus. Est 
enim Certius certitudine Objecti, id cui minus 
obest ; certitudine Subjecti, cui quod obsit minus 
percipitur. Evidentia similiter duplex est ; Objecti 
nempe, et Subjecti; et utrique sui sunt gradus. 
Dispar enim evidentia est, prout id quod percipitur 
vel est sponte perspicuum ; vel a sponte perspicuo 
propius abest ; vel utrumvis horum videtur. 

Atque hinc^ rursus, Evidentia^ multifariam divi- 



■ Od the history of the terms Object and Svbject, Objective 
and Suhjective, see Sir W. Hamilton*s note, Eeid'8 Works, 
p. 806. and Trendelenbm^g, Elementa, §. 1. The variations 
between the scholastic and the modem sense of these terms 
are however in this particular relation unimportant Where 
knowUdge or certainty is spoken of, the subject of inherence 
(in the scholastic sense) is the mind as knowing; and the 
object proper is the thing as known; and thus far, the 
modem use of the same terms is nearly coincident ; though 
when viewed out of relation to the act of knowledge, the two 
nomenclatures are exactly the reverse of each other. In our 
present point of view we may distinguish certittuio objecti as a 
quaUty of ths propontion as apprehended hy ihe mind^ and certi- 
tudo tubjecti as a staU of the mind cu apprehending the proposition; 
and in this sense the two are inseparable from each other, 
being only the same act of thought viewed from opposite 
sides. This is the only sense of object and subject with 
which Logic has any concern. The si^ective existence, as the 
Bchoolmen would call it, or the objtctive existence, as the 
modems would call it, of things out of the act of thought, 
beloDgs to a metaphysical inquiry, with which, as Logicians, 
we have no concem. 

^ Evidence is here extended so as to include not only 
axiomatic but demonstrated propositions. This licence 
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ditur. Sed nostro sufficit instituto^ quod hsdc, de 
qua loquimur, Propositionis Evidenlia, vel est 
1. Axiomatis sponte perspicui; cui proinde sine 
uUa probatione assentimur: vel 2. Conclusionis 
ab ejusmodi axiomatibus (immediate an mediate 
parum refert^ modo) rite deductss. Nam cum 
una sit Veritas, sibi constans, apteque cohssrens; 
quodque verum, vel per se certum atque evidens 
sit, vel cum effatis quibusdam certis et evidentibus 
necessario connexum ; fit, ut quamprimum appre- 
henditur haec connexio, eadem omnia quasi luce 
perfusa^ parem (specie) consequantur assensum. 

An. Post §. 4. Qui postremse huic evidentiss competit 

X* m» <«• 

1. 4. 1. assensus apud Logicos vocatur Scientia. Est igitur 
Scientia conclusioms certoB et emdentis, a prasmissis 
certis et evidentibus legitime deductse^ Certitu- 
dinem vero utramque intelligo; et utramque (tam 
Objecti scilicet quam Subjecti) evidentiam. Nam 

An.Post per Objecti certitudinem Scientia distinguitur ab 
Errore; per Subjecti certitudinem ab Opinione"^. 

Aldrich perhaps took from Grakanthorpe, who uses ceriain 
and evident as synonymous terms; but he departs from his 
principal authority, Sanderson, and is inconsistent with him- 
self. Evident should be limited to the azioms, the original 
premises of demonstration ; certain, to the conclusion. 

* It would be bctter to say, " conclusionis certee, a prsBmissis 
certis vel evidentibus." The premises in demonstration may 
be axiomatic principles, or the conclusions of previous demon- 
strations. In both cases the result is seientia, though in the 
latter the demonstration is not potissima. 

■ Strictly speaking, objective and subjective certainty of 
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Si desit evidentia subjecti, nulla est Scientia ; ubi 
sola adest, permasa tantum^ non realis evidentia 
est. 

Qui Scientiam parit Syllogismus appellatur An. Po8t. 
Scientifictis : alio nomine^ * ATroSuKTtKo^ Demon-i4\i, 
siratitms, et interdum Demonstratio. Conclusiones 
enim certas et evidentes apud Mathematicos repe- 
riri multas in confesso est: cumque Illi^ quae 

thought cannot be actuJEiUy separated from each other, being 
merely the same act of thought viewed from opposite sides. 
Of objects out of the act of thought, the thinker Ipiows 
nothing. But in comparing two minds together, one of 
whom is supposed to have a firm conviction of a true pro- 
position on sufficient grounds, the other an equally firm con- 
viction of a false proposition, the difference betwe^n them 
wiU lie, not in the state of conviction which is common to 
both, but in the object on which it is exercised; and the 
change from error to knowledge wiU be effected by the 
substitution of one object for another. On the other hand, 
if a truth known scientificaUy by one man is assented to with 
hesitation by another, the difference lies in their respective 
states of mind in relation to a common object, and the change 
from opinion to knowledge wiU consist in a different mode of 
contemplating the same truth. Hence, in strict accuracy, we 
should say, that the characteristic of error is the attribution 
of certainty to a wrong object ; that of opinion, the absence 
of certainty in the subject. The criterion of knowledge from 
crror is strictly the character of the object as it appears to a 
righUy informed mind; and hence, among the later Logicians, * 
we find respectu objecti used as equivalent to perse; and opposed 
to respeetu subjectu as it appears to this particular thinker. 
This forms the connectiug link between the scholastic use 
of objective to denote what exists only in thought, and the 
modera use, to denote the absolute affections of things 
without the mind. 
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docent, soleant adjuncto Diagrammate ostendere ; 
seque propterea non rem probare, sed (quod 
majorem innuit evidentiam) demomtrare dicant; 
arcessito igitur ab illis vocabulo^ Syllogismus scire 
faciens apud Logicos vocatur Demonstratio. Cum- 
que in Scientia (siqua forte possibilitas, tamen) 
nullus sit erroris metus; quod hujusmodi Syllo*- 
gismis^ sive uno, sive pluribus probatur^ id libenter 
agnoscimus sicut perhibetur ita esse; et aliter 
(saltem naturaliter) se habere non posse. 

§. 5. DujE sunt Demonstrationis species. Prima, 

quas demonstrat Oriy sive Quod res sit ; probando^ 

vel simpliciter et directe rem ita esse, et tum 

Anai. Pr. vocatur Ostensiva, aeu potius Directa; vel si non 

Aii.Post. sit, absurdi aliquid necessario secuturum. Haec 

est qusB GrsBce dicitur 'ATraycoy^", Latine^ ducens 

° anaytoyri' ducens ad impossibiU. This is only a correct 
rendering of the Aristotelian oiraywy^ €ls rh a^warop; see p. 88, 
note e. The term dnaynyti, when it occurs by itself, has a 
different meaning. It is a syllogism whose major premise is 
certain, and its minor either more probable or more easily 
demonstrable than the conclusion. It thus holds an inter- 
raediate place between the demonstrative and the dialectic 
syUogism. See Anal. Pr. ii. 25. 

The connecting notion between these two senses of «raywyij 
seems to be that of a change qfquestion; a turning off£rom the 
immediate point to be proved to something else on which it 
may be made to depend. Thus, in the deduetio ad impombHe^ 
instead of proving the original question direcUy, we attempt 
to shew the falsehood of its contradictory ; and in tho present 
case we abandon the immediate proof of the conclusion for 
that of thc minor premise on which it depends. 
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ad absurdum, impossibile, incommodum, uno verbo 
recte dixeris Obliquam. Exemplum ejus dat re- 
ductio Syllogismi a Baroko vel Bohardo ad Bar- 
bara. 

Ostensiva Directa fit duobus modis. 

1. Quando aliquid demonstratur ^ex Effectum ; kn.vosi, 
ut si diceres^ Luna Soli opposita nigra cemitur ; 
ergo patitur Eclipsin. 2. Quando per Causamf^ri.vosx. 
remotam; ut si idem coUigeres quia Sol et Luna 
(Uametraliter opponuntur. Quod si illud demon- 
strares per Causam proximam, quia nempe Terra 
inter Solem et Lunam interponitur, tum fieret 

Secunda Demonstrationis species Aioriy i. e. quae ad. Post. 

1 18 8 

docet Quare, vel Propter quid res sit; causamii.i6.4,6. 

TT 17 1 

ejus assignando^ non quamcunque^ sed proximam ' ' ' 
seu immediatam\ Sic enim statuunt Logici quod 



^ Immsdiatam. The word Sfucros is used in two senscs by 
Aristotle. 1. For a proposition not proved by any higher 
middle term ; i. e. an axiomatic principle, forming the first 
premise of a demonstration. Such is the senso in Anal. 
Post. i. 2. 2. and ii. 10. 1. 2. For a premise immediate as 
regards its conclusion ; i. e. not requiring the insertion of 
lawer middle terms to connect its terms with those of the 
conclusion. Such is the sense in An. Post i. 18. 1. This 
second sense is intended here. 

Of an immediate proposition in the first sense, the favourite 
scholastic ezample was, Omne animal rationale est rinbile ; the 
predicate being regarded as flowing directly from the subject, 
not as connected with it by any intervening cause. Whereas 
in homo ett risUnlis, between predicate and subject intervenes 
the middle term rationalis. See Aquinas, Opusc. 48. de 
Syll. Demon. cap. 5. Zabarella, in I. Anal. Post. c. 2. 
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Scientia omnis est Cognitio rei per causatn, sed 
proprie dicta per propriam, h. e. proximam : nam 
per remotam Cur sit aliquatenus ostenditur ; nihil 
amplius quam Quod sit demonstratur. 

Utriusque Speciei membra gradu differunt. Nam 
obliqua ori est deterior directa^ quia non demon- 
strat rem ita esse, nisi quatenus docet eam aliter se 
habere non posse; quod tametsi eodem redeat, 
tamen animo minus satisfacit; nam si par sit 
utrobique Certitudo, hujus tamen minor Evidentia 
est^. 
An.Post. Habet et /\i6ti suos finradus; quia potest esse 

11.18. . X • u 

causa proxima quss non est prtma, h. e. per se 
nota et indemonstrabilis : cujus ideo pra&fertur 
Evidentia^ quia (contra quam casterae) sua luce est 
conspicua, et nihil indiget aliena. Quare, quae 



cont. 0. Hence the foUowing specimen of a demonstraHo 
potimma : 

Omne animal rationale est risibHe ; 
Omnis homo est animal rationale ; ergo 
Omnis homo est risibilis, 

Any subsequent demonstration from this conclusion ; e. g. 
Omnis Philosophus est homo; ergo Omnis Philosophus est 
risibilis; would be per causam pro^mam, sed non primam, 
Whether this distinction can fairly be traced to Aristotle is 
questionable. Some further remarks will be found, Appendix, 
note K. 

1* Here we have a third meaning of evidentia, It is now, 
not the evidentness of a Proposition, but that of a Demanstro' 
tion ; i. e. the cleamess of connection between premises and 
conclusion. 
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hanc adhibet causam Demonstratio, et habetur, et 
nominatur Potissima. 

Sunt igitur ex mente Logicorum Demonstrandi 
quatuor modi ; quorum alter alteri evidentia, adeo- 
que dignitate, prsestat^. Valet Demonstratio obli- 
qua ; Potens est quaelibet Directa ; Potior quas per 
causam proximam, Potissima quss per primam 
demonstrat. Hujus est vulgata illa Definitio, ad. Post. 
Syllogismus constans veris, primis, immediatis, notio- 
ribus, priorihus, et causis Conclusionis^. Exem- 
plum^ nisi forte apud Mathematicos^ an uspiam 
occurrat nescio. 

1 The foUowing table may assist the learaer. 

Demonstratio 

I 



Qaod sit Propter qaid sit 

I i_ 



Obliqoa , Directa Non Potissima PoUssima 

per dedactionem 
ad impossibile 



per cansam per caosam 

proximam qo» proximam et 



non est prmia pnmam 



per effectam per cansam 
remotam 

' Tbis definition is translated from Aristotle. 'Air^dcijty M 

\ryu iFvkkoyurfi^v tnum^pMViK&v» ^'EtriaTrffioviKhif di Xcyuo Koff tv rf 
t^X**^ avr&v iiriarafirBa' E2 roiwu tarl r6 4maraa6a% olov t^fitv^ 
apaynf kc\ rifv dirodftJcriM^ir hnffriffiifv c{ akif6&v r* tXvai ical wparciv 
Koi dfUawv Koi yvnpifMoripav Koi wpor€pw «il alrimv rov avfivtpdafiarat» 

Anal. Post. i. 2. 3. See further» Appendiz, note K. 
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CAP. VL 
De Methodo\ 

§. 1. Methodus est talis dispositio partiuin 
alicujus disciplinas^ ut integra facilius discatur^ 

* McA>9or in Aristotle is employed with various sbades of 
nieaniug ; 1 . for any instrument of acquiinng or communicating 
knowledge ; as in de An. i. 1.4. injrcpoir mMt^i^i tU iariw fj diat- 
pta-ii I) Kol Tis ^fi lu&odos. Gf. Philoponus, Scholia, p. 285, a. 10. 
3. for knowledge reduced to system ; and thus as equivalent 
to imtrnifui : Phys. Ausc. i. 1. 1. Eth. Nic. i. 1. 1. Top. i. 2. 2. 
3. for a systematic treatise on any branch of knowledge, 
synonymous with vpayiiortia: Polit. iv. 2. 1. vi. 2. 6. Eth. Nic. 
i. 2. 0. But Method, in the present sense of aTrangement, is 
not treated of in the logical writings of Aristotle, with the 
exception of a few rules for the arrangement (ni^tr) of a dialec- 
tical disputation in the eighth book of the Topics. A lost 
treatise, called Methodica^ is mentioned in the Khetoric, I. 2. 
Method, as a distinct part of Logic, was first introduced by 
Bamus, and from him passed to the logical writings of the 
.Gartesians and of Gassendi, by whom it was treated as a 
fourth part of Logic. Like most of the additions to the 
Aristotelian system, it was originally the property of the 
Bhetoricians. 

^ Method has been treated of by Logicians in two principal 
senses. 1. As a process of inference from the known to the 
unknown ; which is the earlier sense of the term, and sanc- 
tioned by Aristotle and his Greek interpreters. 2. As an 
arrangemeut of tiniths already known, with a view of com- 
municating them to others. The last corresponds to the 
Greek rdjir, and should rather be called Ordo, It is distin- 
guishcd from the first by Zabarella and othera. AIdrich*s 
definition corrcsponds only to the second sense of Methodu» ; 
but in his subsequent division he confounds it with the first. 
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Estque duplex. 1. Inventionis, quse disciplinseEth. Nic. 

I 2 fi 

prsecepta invenit ; 2. Doctrinoe, quae tradit. Prior phys.Ausc. 
procedit a sensibilibus, et singularibus, quse sunt^'^'^' 
nohis notiora, ad intelligibilia^ et universalia, quae 
sunt notiora naiurce: Posterior, contra". 



Method in either sense is not properly a part of Pure or 
Formal Logic. It is an application of Logic to the discovery 
or communication of truths in material science: its rules 
cannot bc determined dpriori from the laws of thought; but 
must be g^thered empirically from the examination of parti- 
cular sciences, and will require modification in many instances 
from the particular matter with which they have to deal. 

* The Methodus Inventionis can only be a process of inference : 
for no arrangement of parts is possible before they have been 
discovered. The discovery of general principles from individual 
objects of scnse, if limited to the inferential process itself, 
will be Induction, The term, however, is sometimes extended 
so as to include the preliminary accumulation of individuals. 
In this wider sense it will embrace the four successive steps 
given by Aristotle, Anal. Post. ii. 19. aUrOiia-iv, i»»fil^i iimfipioy 

9 f 

Bnt the Methodtu Inventionia must not be absolutely limited 
to Induction and its preliminaries, though these are the most 
important instruments of discovery. In some sciences, as in 
mathematics, truths are chiefly discovered by demonstration ; 
and, till so discovered, cannot, of course, be imparted to othera 
by ihe meihodus doctrinte, 

Induction and Syllogism are the only two methods of 
i^ferenee, The Greek commentators, Ammonius and Eu- 
stratius, enumerate four, adding Division and Definition ; but 
in these last there is no reasoning process. See Zabarella, 
de Methodis, lib. iii. cap. 5 sqq. If we extend the method of 
discovery beyond the process of inference proper, so as to 
include any accumulation of knowledge, we may distinguish 
three principal instruments. 1 . Pure experience, applicable to 
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Methodus Doctrinae duplex est ^Perfecta,aKpoa- 
/juiTuc^ ; et Impeffecta, e^ayrepiKi^. Perfecta rur- 
sus^ vel Universalis est^ qua integra disciplina^ vel 
Pariicularis, qua aliqua disciplinae pars docetur. 
Utraque duplex est. 
An.Post. 1. Compositoria sive Synthetica'' , quae inservit 

1. 10. 4. 

£th. Nic. 

1. 2. 5. ^Q acquisition of historical knowledge. 2. Demonstration, 
applicable to sciences of pure reasoning. 3. Induction, ap- 
plicable to mixed sciences of reasoning and fact. Cf. Fries, 
. System der Logikt §. 117. 

^ The Methodus Doctrin^e is not in the same sense a process 
of inference from known to unknown ; for the parts are sup- 
posed to be known already to the teacher, and are methodically 
arranged for the benefit of the leamer. This then corresponds 
rather to Order than to Method in the proper sense. It may 
be an arrangement either of the whole or of a portion of a 
subject; and is thus either universal or particular. Gf. 
Zabarella, de Methodis, lib. ii. cap. 20. The distinction 
between the Perfect and Imperfect Method is not usually 
recognised by writers on the subject. Aldrich is thinking of 
the acroamatic and exoteric teaching of Aristotle and others ; 
the characteristic feature of the latter being the suppression 
of certain doctrines as not fitted for a promiscuous audience. 
Whereas the universal and particular Methods merely relate 
to the whole and the parts in the same exposition. 

« On Synthesis and Analysis, and the various employment 
of both, some remarks will be found in the Appendix, note G. 
The notion of Synthesis in the pre6ent passage corresponds 
to that of Metaphysical parts and whole, which is there men- 
tioned as app]icable to a syllogistic process from a general 
principle to its particular application. Not so that of Analysis ; 
which in the present passage is also a process from the universal 
to the particular, not from the particular to the universal. 
By Subjeetum is meant the most general Subject whose pro- 
perties the Science investigates ; as Magnitude in Geometry. 
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disciplinis Theoreticis ; et a notione Subjecti 
incipienSj principia ejus et species investigat, 
donec a sunimo genere in ista disciplina per- 
veniat ad infimam speciem'. 2. Resolutoria siveEtu. Nio. 

. VI. 13. 10. 

Analytica^, quae inservit disciplinis Practicis; etvii. 9.'4.' 

Metaph. 

. VI. 7. e. 

The Prineipia are the d^x<>^ *i ^>'> ^^ axiomatic principles, from 
which the demonstration commences. Species are the suh- 
divisions of the general Suhject ; as the square, the triangle, 
&C. Cf. Anal. Post. i. 10. 4. Uatra yhp airodctxriie^ iwiarrjfifi nfpi 
rpia iariy, oca rc ^liKit riBrrai (ravra d* €<tt\ rh y€Vos, o^ r&v Koff mnh. 
fra6tifutr»y €<rr\ BfcnfjrjTucfi) Ka\ rh Koivh \ty6fuva d^MfJunu, c( &v irp^wp 
oiro^ikyiMriy Ka\ rpirw r& irdA;, hv ri <nifutiv€i tKoarov Xa/«/3dvf «• On 

the position of these in demonstration, some remarks will he 
found in Appendix, note C and K : see also Trendelenhurg, 
Erlauterungen, p. 118. 

' '* Exemplum evidens in primis est in scientia physica, 
uhi primum tractatur de corpore naturali in genere, deque 
a£fectionibus ejus et principiis ; post descenditur ad species 
corporis natundis, videlicet corpus simplex, coelum, ele- 
mentum ; post mixtum, idque iterum vel imperfecte niixtum, 
vel meteora ; post perfecte mixtum, idque iterum vel in- 
animatum, ut metalla, mineralia, vel animatum, idque vel 
vegetans, ut planta, vel sentiens : idque itei*um vel irra- 
tionale, uhi tractantur omnia animalia bruta: vel rationale, 
ut homo ; atque ita a summo genere ad species infimas 
devenitur. Eadem methodus ohservatur in mathematica et 
physica." Keckermann, Syst. Log. lih. iii. Tract. ii. cap. 1. 
Cf. Zabarella, de Meth. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

« The Analytic, as well as the Synthetic Method, observes 
a deductive order from premises to conclusion. Its name 
then refers, not to the metaphysical relations of Species and 
Genus as whole and part, but to that common illustration of 
Aristotle's, by which, in productive or practical operation, the 
product or end is represented as a whole, and the materials or 
means as parts. The order of teaching will be the same as that 
of deliberation ; the reverse of that of operation. The following 
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a notione Finis incipiens^ subjectum, et tandem 
media investigat^ 

Regulae Methodi generales hae sunt. In tra- 
denda disciplina 1. Nihil desit aut redundet. 
2. Singulae partes inter se consentiant. 3. NihQ 
tractetur quod non sit subjecto aut fini homo- 
geneum. 4. Singulse partes aptis transitionibus 
connectantur. 



passages may illustrate the image. Eth. Nic. iii. 6. 11. aXX^ 
BtltMwoi riXot rt, wm Jcoi duk rtM»y Zarai (rKxnnvo-i, tcal di^ irXffuSMir 
/iffv f^mumfUvm) yivtarBai di^ rivos pSurra ml Kdkkiora hrurKovovaif dt* 
Mt y ^ircXovfmni irm diA rovrov tmm Kdiciitwo fti^ ritns, €w A» 
IXtfiMrar ffn-l t6 wpArov atrioy, t iv t§ ffvpcarc taxorinf ifrrur 6 yhp 
Povk€v6fuvos l[oiX€ Cffr€i» ml JyaXvciy &aw€p dtaypafipa . . • m« r& 
taxarov iv rg avaXvo^ffi wp&rov iv rg ywviati. Eth. Nic vi. 13. 10. 
ol yhp wWoyivpkoX r&v wpaxT&v opx^y txovrig thnv, hreMj rot/Mt 
r6 rikot ml r6 Spurrov, vii. 0. 4. ffy dff racr wpai^vi rh o5 mm 
opX^ ^^awtp €v TtH£ fiaBtiparucoif al vwoBi<rfts> An example of the 
deliberative and practical processes will be fomid, Metaph. 
vi. 7. 7. 

By tuhjectum is meant the gutjectum operatumu^ or moteria 
circa quam^ more properly called the object; bj m^us, the 
means by which out of ihis matter the end is produced. In 
building, e. g the house is ihe end; the materials the ndject; 
the act of building, the means. In Ethics, as treated by 
Aristotle, happiness is the end; man the tuhject; virtue the 
means. 

^ Exemplum evidens methodi analyticfiB ab Aristotele in 
Ethicis proponitur, ubi libro primo Jinis prsecognoscitur, 
scilicet felicitas ; post subjectum, nimirum hominis appetitus, 
seu voluntas, et intellectus ; sequentibus libris media tra- 
duntur, per qufiB finis introducitiu*, videlicet virtutes theo- 
reticfiB et practicflB." Keckermann, Syst Log. lib. iii. tr. 2. 
cap. 1. 
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5. Praecedat in docendo^ sine quo alterum intel- 
ligi non potest, ipsum vero sine altero potest. 

§• 2. In tradendis disciplinis suis Mathematici 
hac utuntur methodo\ 1. Vocum significationem 
constituunt : h. e. Vocabula artis suo quodque loco 
sic definiunt^ ut legem sibi statuant iis nusquam 
uti, praeterquam in eo sensu quem explicat defi- 
nitio. 2. Definitionibus subjungunt Axiomata, 
quas et koivos evvolas vocant^ ; h. e. efiata sponte 
perspicua^ quibus in decursu operis utendum vident. 

3. Posthaec adjiciunt Postulata, quse ad praxin 
spectant ; suntque per se certa et evidentia ; quas 
proinde sine probatione concedi suo jure postulant. 

4. Hiscepositis, propositionesdemonstrant; ordine^ 
et^ quoad fieri potest, afiirmate: una lege con- 
tenti, ut, quicquid demonstratum eunt, ex ante 
datis vel probatis manifestum faciant. Csetera^ in 
quibus methodi prseceptores multi sunt et odiosi^ 
non morantur. 



' Hac tUufUur methodo. For a furtlier account of the method 
of mathematical reasoning, see Appendix, note L, on the 
Logic of Geometry. 

i The KOiPok Z^youu of the Mathematicians correspond to the 
afUtftara of Aristotle. The latter term is not used by Euclid ; 
nor by any of the early Mathematicians in its Aristotelian 
sense. Among the Stoics, axiom was synonymous with pro- 
potition^ and in ihis sense it is mentioned in a passage of 
Apuleius, quoted p. 44, note a. For a fuli history of the 
term and its several uses, see Sir W. Hamilton*s note, Reid s 
Works, p. 764. 

K 
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Mathematicorum methodum in caeteris artibus 
et scientiis^ si tenere non liceat^ smulari certe 
licet. Quo ad hanc quasque proprius accedit, eo 
csteris perfectior^ et ad docendum aptior videtur. 
Sed ad ea qu» docentur retinenda^ nihil est utilius 
absoluti operis Conspectu; in quo^ ea quse sunt 
ante (extra ordinem fortasse) demonstrata^ suis 
quaeque in locis^ h. e. servata Logicorum methodo, 
reponantur.* 
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Solutio Sophismatum\ 

§. 1. CujuscuNQUE Syllogismi difiicultas ad duas 
Species revocari poterit; alteram, quae in Argth 
menti Materia, alteram, quse in Forma consistit: 
nam qui has duas expedire noverit, is in tertia, quse 
ex ambarum complexione oritur, non hserebit* 

* The exainination of Fallacies is extralogical, except when 
the consequence is formally invalid ; in which case it may he 
detected hy the ordinary rules of syllogism. The following 
Sophisms are not all susceptihle of this solution. They are 
mostly material fallacies, arising from amhiguity of language 
or falsity of assertion. But ihey are not treated of by Aristotle 
as belonging to ihe Science of Logic, but to the Art of Dia- 
lectic, of which, as has been before observed, a considerable 
portion is materiaL In fact, Aristotle*s Treatise irtpl <ro<t>umxuv 
ikryx»p is merely an account of the pseudo-refutations prin- 
cipally in use among ihe Sophists of his day, whether depend- 
ing upon equivocal language, false assumption, or illogical 
reasoning. In relation to Logic, it has little more than a 
historical value. A strictly logical classification of fallacies 
should commence by distinguishing, in all the three operations 
of thought, between the matter which is given to, and theform 
which is given by the thinking act. Acts of conception, judg- 
ment, or reasoning which violate the laws of thought, and are 
therefore defective in form, should be classed as logical fal- 
lacies ; those which are faulty in the 'conditions preliminary 
to the act of thought should be classed as material. Sec 
further, Prolegomena Logica, p. Sd7. (2nd ed. p. 256.) and 
below, Appendix, note M. 

k2 
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soph. Si inciderit Materia difiicilis, unicum huic malo 

9.1. remedium est, disciplinam unde desumitur argu- 
mentum, fideliter didicisse ; quod ut facias, Instru- 
menti operam tibi Logica praestabit; sed ulterius 
nihil confert. Proprium illi munus est Syllogismi 
Formam explorare; h. e. Utrum Conclusio ex 
Praemissis consequatur propter ipsum CoUigendi 
modum : Sed an ponendse sint Prsemissae (nisi 
forte sint pure Logicae) aliunde discendum est. 
Sicubi autem Syllogismus qui legitimus non est, 
videatur tamen ; aut contra ; (quorum utrumque 
ssepissime, et de causis pene infinitis accidit) For- 
malem ejus Consequentiam* excutere est Artis 
Logicse. 

Qui hoc opus aggreditur, id sibi negotii datum 
sciatf ut Difficilem suum Syllogismum, primo in 
Categoricum purum, vel in plures, si opus sit, con- 
vertat; tum ad Canonem accurate exigat; cujus 
operis ratio praecedente Libro abunde declarata 
Aii.Pr.i. est. Summa rei huc redit. Consideranda est 

32 8 

primo Conclusio; ejusque Termini solerter dis- 
tinguendi : Praedicatum enim est Major Terminus 
Syllogismi; qui proinde Praemissam quoque Ma- 
jorem indicabit ; Subjectum pariter Minorem ; et 
in utraque sese offeret Argumentum sive Terminus 
Medius : Unde et si desit Pra^missarum alterutra, 
facile suppleri poterit. Hisce cognitis, nec Figura 
Syllogismi, nec Modus latebit ; qui si legitime, nec 
tamen vere concludere videatur, quaerendum annon 
anceps sit aliquis trium Terminorum ? naln si in iis 
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nulla lateat ambiguitas^ necessario falsa erit altera 
Praemissarum. 

Hunc in modum licebit Syllogismum quemvis 
Categoricum punim explorare; qualis si non sit 
qui proponitur, quam facillime fiet, per ea quae 
priore Libro, extremo Capite tertio^ et toto quarto 
sunt ostensa. Siquid amplius restet, id Exemplis 
melius quam Prseceptis docebitur. 

§. 2. Ordiemur autem a facillimis ; nempe vete- soph. 
rum Sophistarum Fallaciis; quarum 13 species4. i. 
enumerat Aristoteles; sex, quse multiplicitate dic- 
tionis; septem, quse aliquo extra dictionem vitio 
laborarent^ Et erat aliqua fortasse difficultas in 

* Of the Aristotelian division of Fallacies into o2 nap^ n)r 
><far and ol t^ rrj9 Xc^flof, Archbishop Whately observes, that 
it has not hitherto been grounded on any distinct principle : 
he therefore adopts a conjectural explanation, according to 
which the former are interpreted as logical Fallacies, in which 
the conclusion does not foUow from the premises ; the latter, 
as material Fallacies, where ihe conclusion does follow, the 
falsehood being in the assumption. This, however, is not 
the ancient principle of distincLion, which is stated, with 
more or less cleamess, by several Logicians. To go no 
higher than Sanderson ; we find, *' Fallacia omnis in dictione 
oritur ex dictionis aliquamultiplicitate. Estautem Multiplex 
aliud actuale : quando dictio invariata multa significat ; ut in 
aquivocalione, et amphibolia. Aliud potentiale : quando dictio 
quoad prolationem aliquo modo variata, multa significat ; ut 
in compontione, divigione, et accentu, Aliud phantasticum : 
quando dictio unum reipsa significans, videtur tamen multa 
significare ; ut in Jigura dictioni». FallaciflB extra dictionem 
sunt in quibus contingit doceptio, non tam ex multiplici 
aliquo latente in vocibus ipsis, quam ex ignoratione rerura." 
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earum aliquibus, juxta veterem disputandi (h. e. 
interrogandi) morem propositis ; sed profecto nemo 
tam obtusus est^ qui non easdem Syllogistice pro- 
positas agnoscat statim, et derideat V. g. Erit for- 
tasse qui rogatus Quod non amiserit utrum habeat 
necne 9 non intelligat se captum iri, si^e simpliciter 
habere se, sive non habere responderit : at proposito 
hujusmodi Syllogismo, Qtiod non ammsti habes; 
ComtM non amisisti; Ergo habes: Vel Quod non 
amisisti non habes ; Oculos non amisisti ; Ergo non 
habes ; quid reponat nemo non videt. 

This principle is foimd in Alexander of Aphrodisias, Scholia, 
p. 398, b. S8. ; and still earlier, if the work be genuine, in the 
Treatise mpl r&v napii r^ Xtfuf «nM^urfMirwy, ascribed to Galen. 
Indeed it may be gathered from Aristotle himself ; Soph. 
Elench. 4, 1. 6, 2. 7, 3. Occam states the distinction stiU 
more clearly. "Fallaciffi in dictione sunt illaa penes quas 
secundum omnes modos peccant sophistica argumenta com- 
posita ex signis voluntarie institutis. FallacieB extra dictionem 
sunt ill(e penes quas peocant argumenta tam composita ex 
signis voluntarie institutis quam composita ex signis naturali- 
ter significantibus." Logica, iii. 4. cap. 1. The former arise 
from defects in the arbitrary signs of thought, and hence are 
generally oonfined to a single language, and disappear on 
being translated into anoiher. The latter are in the thought 
itself. whether roaterially, in the false application of notions 
to ihings, or formally, in the violation of the laws by which 
the operations of the reason should be govemed ; and thus 
adhere to the thought, in whatever language it may be ex- 
pressed. Under ihis head are thus included both false 
judgments and illogical reasonings. These FaUacies are 
connected with language only secondarily and accidentally ; 
the former primarily and essentially. Seo further. Waitss, 
vol. ii. p. ^S'^. 
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Fallaciffi dictionis, sive in dictione, sex sunt^ 

§.3. 1. Fallacia cequivocationisy sive nata exsoph. 
voce ffiquivoca; ut, Canis est animal; Sirius ^5^4. i. iq.i. 
cams : Ei^o^ Sirius est animal. In hoc quatuor 
sunt termini; quorum duo, vox Canis aequivoce 
sumpta. 

2. Fallacia amphibolias; sive nata ex sententia Soph. 

Y.««i ••• ^ 1 Elench. 

amphtoola,h. e. ancipitis structurse; ut Quod tan-A.^.i9.i. 
gitur a Socrate illud sentit; Columna tangitur a 
Socrate; Ergo Columna sentit. Vox sentit, non 
sponte, sed in hac structura -est ambigua; cujus 
vi, in Majori significat Sentit Socrates; in Con- 
clusione, Sentit Socratem ; Quare Syllogismus 
habet quatuor terminos. 

3. 4. Fallacia Compositionis^ ubi datum in sensu Soph. 

Elenoh. 
4. 6. 20. ] . 

* With the following account of the Fallacies may be com- 
pared the corresponding chapter in ihe Rhetoric, ii. 24. In 
doing 80, however, it must be remembered, that the present 
sophisms occur in a disputation carried on in coUoquial form 
between antagonists, and eonforming to established rules; 
whereas those are introduced ad libitum by an Orator in the 
course of his speech. Hence, though the principle of deception 
may be similar, the manner of its application will not always 
correspond. The same caution is still more necessary in 
examining modem specimens of Sophistiy. 

^ This Fallacy, as treated by Aristotle, includes a wrong 
composition of clauses in a sentence capable of two punc- 
tuations. In this extension, the examples posnbUe est se- 
deniem $tare^ dc. are easily included iinder Gomposition ; the 
sense varying according as tedentem is joined with possibile est^ 
or with etare. The Fallacy of Division, in like manner, will 
include the separation of clauses which ought to be united. 
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diviso sumitur in sensu composito ; ut, Duo et Tria 

sunt Par et Impar; Quinque sunt Duo et Tria; 

soph. Ergo Quinque sunt Par et Impar^. Fallacia Dim- 

4. 7. 20*. 1. sioniSy quando datum in sensu composito sumitur 

in diviso; ut, Planetce sunt sepiem: Sol et Luna 

sunt PlanetcB ; Ergo Sol et Luna stmt septem. 

Utroque modo quatuor sunt termini si aperte 

loquaris. V. g. Prioris Syllogismi mens est^ Duo 

et Tria seorsim accepta sunt Par et Impar. Quin- 

que sunt Duo et Tria in unum composita^ &c. Poste- 

rioris vero^ Planetae coUective sumpti sunt sep- 

tem ; Sol et Luna sunt Planetae distributive sumpti 

&c. Unde duplex utrobique Medius. 

soph. " Huc referri solent hujusmodi Orationes ; Pos- 

4. 6. 20. 4. '' sibile est album esse nigrum ; Possibile est sedeU" 

** tem stare : dubito an satis recte ; quia tanto 

acumine non est opus. Potest quidem album 

^Jieri nigrum; et Possibile est sedenti stare; at 

si hsec velles, incongrue locutus es. Utraque 

igitur Oratio est simpliciter neganda; vel ut 

aperte falsa si sit congrua, vel si non sit congrua, 

quia non est Propositio." 

Soph. 5. Fallacia Accentus seu Prosodias ^ potius. quando 

Elench. ^ ^ 

4.8.21.1. 

" In these instances, the verbal defect lies in the copula. 
Two and three are (constitute) fi\Q. Two and three are* 
(severally) even and odd. 

' The Fallacia Prosodia, as Aristotle observes, is a Fallacy 
in writing on1y« not in speaking. Lepores and lepdres have no 
ambiguity when rightly pronounced. The first example (servue 
ergo cerviis), supposing the pronunciation of both words to be 
the same, is not properly an instance of this Fallacy. 
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pro eodem sumuntur quae vel Litera, vel Spiritu, 
vel Tempore, vel Accentu sunt diversa: ut, Est 
servus Ergo est cetvus; Est ara Ergo est hara. 
Est malutn (an apple) Ergo malum (an evil). 
Venatur Upores Ergo et lepores ; quibqs qui falli 
potest, debet. 

6. Fallacia Figuroe dictionis, quando proptersoph. 
dictiones similes, quod de uno datur de altero 4. 9. 22. 1 
arripitur: idque vel Grammatice^, ut Musa est 

• Qrammatice, i. e. inferring tbat Poeia ia of the feminine 
gender, because the majority of words with the same termi- 
nation are so. Logicet inferring that videre belongs to the 
category of iroicly, because most infinitive moods of this form 
are included under it. Thus viewed, it may be classed as in 
dicHone, because the rules of gender and conjugation are dif- 
ferent in different languages. 

But ihe more coramon form in which this Fallacy would be 
stated is tbat of an induction, or rather a number of examples, 
after the manner of Socrates. Indeed, this very sophisra is 
put into the mouth of Socrates by Aristophanes, Nubes, 
681 sqq. Stated in this form, the logical inconsequence is 
obvious ; as also if it is reduced to syllogism. " Such and 
such words are feminine; Musa resemhles such and such 
words." Here there is no middle term. This ambiguity is 
sometimes called muUiplex pkantCLsticum. QL Petr. Hisp. 
Summ. Log. Tract. vi. " Est autem multiplex phantasticum, 
quando aliqua dictio significat unum et videtur significare 
aliud, propter similitudinem quam habet in parte cum alia 
dictione : ut videre significat passionem, et videtur significare 
actionera, propter hoc quod est simile huic verbo, agere.'' In 
this form, it would seem more naturally to belong to the class 
extra dictionem. 

In Rhet. ii. 24. 2. Aristotle gives another form of this 
Fallacy ; viz. when a series of detached propositions are so 
enunciated as to appear logically connected, not being really 
so. See also Soph. Elench. 15. 5. 
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FGeminini generis^ Ergo et Poeta: vel Logice, ut 
Docere e$t agere, Ergo et Videre. Hsc Materia 
potius quam Forma peccat : et operose solvi non 
postulat : ponit aliquid aperte falsum ; quo negato 
evertitur. 



soph. Fallaciae extra cUctionem sunt septem^. 

Elenoh. 

so^h §• "*• ^' Fallacia Accidentis' ; quando acddenr 

F^?"S^' 1 tarium aliquod confunditur cum eo quod est esBen" 

0« 1 • «'X. 1« 

tiale seu principaliter intentum : ut, Quod emisti 
comedisti, Crudum emisti ; Ergo Crudum comedisti : 
in quo, Quod emisti, et Quale emisti, confunduntur ; 
unde quatuor termini. 
Soph. 2. Fallacia a Dicto secundum Quid ad Dictum 

6.^2"!^'. 1. Simpliciter ; quando proceditur a voce determinate 
sumpta^ ad eandem absolute positam : ut^ jEthiops 
est albus dentes; Ergo albus: unde quatuor esse 
Terminos necesse est*. 



^ Fallacies extra dtctionem erabrace all those in which the 
deception arises from any other cause than ambiguity of 
language ; whether from a false assumption in the premise, 
or from the reasoning being unsound. Purely logical fallacies 
belong, not to the in dictionet but to the extra dietionem. 

' The example of this Fallacy given by Aristotle is, Goriscus 
is different from Socrates ; Socrates is a man ; therefore 
Ooriscus is different from a man. The Fallacy lies in as- 
suming that whatever is different from a given subject is 
incompatible with all the predicates (r& trvfifiaipovm) of tbat 
subject. The reasoning is thus illogical : Socrates is a man ; 
Coriscus is not Socrates ; therefore Coriscus is not a man. 

^ The example as stated by Aristotle will run thus; jEthiops 
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3. Fallacia Ignorationis Elenchi. Elenchus^soph. 
proprie Syllogisinus est Adversarium redarffuens : 6. a. 26. i. 

i An Pr TT 

confinnando scil. quod illius sententiae contra-2o.'j. * 
dicat. Quare in hanc incidit Fallaciam qui seEknch. - 
putat Adversarium redarguere, non servatis®'^" 
Contradicendi Legibus, (de quibus vide pag. 55.) 
Qui in his peccat, docendus est se nescire Quid 
sit Contradicere. 

4. Fallacia a non-causa pro causa"^; sive sit asoph. 

Elench. 
d.11.29.1. 

non est aUms ; ^thiops est aJhus dentes : Ergo, qui est albus non ^^'F^' ^^' 
est aUms. Here there are four terms, and the Conclusion, as 
Aristotle himself observes, is not drawn syllogistieaUy. 

^ The Elenchus is defined by Aristotle, (rvXkcyurf/As avri- 
^dcrcttff, An. Pr. ii. 20. 1. Soph. Elench. 6. 4. The IgnoroHo 
Elenehi consists in neglecting some of the conditions required 
by the rules of Dialectic for proving the contradictory of any 
given proposition. This is the case when the conclusion does 
not logicaliy foUow from the premises ; or when the premises 
themselves ar^ not admitted by the opponent ; or when the 
conclusion, though legitimately deduced from allowed pre- 
mises, is an apparent, not a real, contradiction of the op- 
ponents position, failing in one of the four condidons of 
contradiction, viz. eodem modo^ secundum idem, ad idem, eodem 
tempore. In this eztended sense, every fallacy is an Ignoratio 
Elenchi, as is observed by Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 6. 1. though 
the name is especially appiied to the last instance. 

"■ This failacy, according to Aristotle, most frequently occurs 
in the deductio ad impossUiile, and consists in pretending that 
the proposition which we wish to refute is the cause of the 
false conclusion, which in reality foUows from other premises ; 
i. e. in maintaining that the conclusion is false because that 
particular assumption is false. This mode of deception has 
place in dialectical disputation, from the practice of aslcing 
the opponent to grant certain premises. An unnecessary 
proposition is asked and granted among thc rcst, and afler- 
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non-vera pro vera; sive a non-tali pro to/e°; ut 
Cometa fulsit ; Ergo Bellum erit; NuUo modo; 
nam si fuerit, aliis de Causis futurum est. Quod 
inebriat prohibendum est ; Vinum inebriat ; Nequa- 
quam vero, sed Abusus vini. Haec Fallacia bene 
solvitur negando Causam falsam : melius, addu- 
cendo germanam. 

Huc refertur ab aliquibus (qua de causa non 

video) hoc Sophisma ; Qui magis esurit, plus 

** comedit ; Qui minus comedit, magis esurit ; Ergo 

'* Qui minus comedit, plus comedit. Sed qui hoc, 

"vel hujus simile attulerit (ut innumera aflTerri 

solent) docendus est congrue loqui : Hoc si 

fecerit, dicet in hoc casu, Qui magis esurit plus 

** comedet ; Qui minus comMits magis esurit ; Ergo 

** Qui minus comidit, plus comedet.'* 

Soph. 5. Fallacia Consequentis'*, quando infertur quod 

t Elench. 



tf 






0.8.28.1. 



wards selected as the false assumption. Aldrich^s examples 
refer rather to the rhetorical than to the dialectical form of 
this fallacy. In this the speaker is guilty merely of a false 
assertion, attributing a certain effect to a wrong cause. See 
Rhet. ii. 24. 8. 

" In the non vera pro vera, there is no connexion between 
the effect and the supposed cause ; in the non tali pro tali, 
there is a connexion, but an insufficient one ; wine, e. g. does 
not intoxicate except in certain quantity. This instance, 
however, more properly belongs to the fallacy a dicto secundum 
quid ad dictum simpliciter. '* Wine (in excess) intoxicates ; 
therefore, Wine (absolutely) is to be forbidden." 

o 'f he fallada consequetUia is an error in reasoning, as may 
be cleariy seen in the examplcs given Soph. Elench. 5. 8. and 
Rhet. ii. 24. 7. e. g. Honey is yellow ; Gall is yellow ; there- 
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non sequitur : ut, Animal est ; Ergo, Est Homo. 
Hic memineris, quod si recte ratione uti volumus, 
Consequentia aut directa, immediata, formalis, aut 
plane nuUa est ; peccat enim contra aliquam Dia* 
lecticae regulam ; ad quam si provoces, refelletur. 

6. Fallacia Petitionis Principii^, cum ut datumsoph. 

, _ Elench. 

assumitur, quod probatum oportuit. V. g. Cums. 7.27. i. 
probatur aliquid vel per seipsum, (quae vocaturii. le. i.' 
Petiiio statim,) ut, Homo est, Ergo, est Homo:n:\, 
Vel per Synonymum ; ut Ensis est acutus ; Ergo, 
Giadius : Vel per seque ignotum ; ut Hic est Pater 
Melchisedek ; Ergo, Hcec Mater : Vel per ignotius ; 
ut, Hoc Quadratum est hujus Trianguli duplum, 
Quia huic Circulo cequale : Vel per Circulum ; re- 
sumendo scilicet quod relictum est ; ut si diceres, 
Ignis est calidus, Ergo urit: et post pauca, Ignis 
urit, Ergo est calidus. 

7. Fallacia"^ plurium interrogationum, quandosoph. 
plures quaestiones velut una proponuntur; v. g.s.ia.so.i. 
Suntne Mel et Fel dulda ? Estne homo animal et 

fore gall is honey. Here the middle term Ib undistributed. 
Another specimen cited by Aristotle is the reasoning of 
Melissus ; '* Whatever is generated has a beginning ; the 
universe is not generated ; therefore it has not a beginning.'* 
Cf. Phys. Ausc. I. 3. 2. Here there is an illicit process of the 
major term. 

1* On the Petitio Prindpii, see Appeudix, note E. Aristotle 
enumerates five varieties ; which, however, are not the same 
as those given by Aldrich. See Top. viii. 13. 

*! This is merely a dialectical fallacy; and consists in 
entrapping an opponent into an answer partly false, by 
artfully putting two questions as one. 
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lapsif Evertitur, ad singulas qusstiones distincte 
respondendo; sicut fecit Menedemus Eretriensis, 
qui rogante eum Alexino, Numquid Patrem ver^ 
berare desUsset f Nec verberavi, inquit, nec deiii^. 

Atque hse sunt tredecim Sophismatum formulas' 
Veteribus usitatiores, quae Tironibus Logicis in 
exemplura proponi solent. Poterant esse pauci- 
ores; nam videntur aliquae coincidere; et pras- 
terea tres, Nonrcausa pro Causa, Petitio Principii, 
et Plures ifUerrogationes, non sunt Fallaciae proprie 
dictae, h. e. Syllogismi Forma peccantes* ; sed Vitia 
male Opponentis. Poterant et plures"; sed cum 
hic numerus Aristoteli satisfecisset, idem omnibus 
post illum Logicis satisfecit. 

§. 5. SoPHisMATiBus cx seuteutia veterum accen- 

' Diog. Laert. ii. 135. 

' These thirteen fallacies are comprised in the mnemonic 
lines, 

.Squivocat, Amphi. Gomponit, Dividit, Acc. Fi. 
Acci. Quid, Ignorans, Non causa, Gon. Petit. Interr. 

^ Aristotle*8 definition of Fallacy wiU include logieal de* 
ductions from false premises, as well as illogical deductions 
from any premises. See Top. i. 1. 3. 'Epurruc^g d* iarl <rv\' 
Xoyurft/bs 6 c/c KfHuvofuiwy ivt6^v, fu) 6vrmp dc, Kok 6 c^ M6(»v fj 
^oiyo/Acywv M6(iov if>atv6iJL«vog. Aldrich's limitation to Syllogisms 
faulty in form is quite arbitrary. 

" Aristotle does not profess to give a complete enumeration 
of the fallacies ; but only a list of such as may be solved 
by the Dialectician. There may be innumerable false as- 
sumptions, on matters not belonging to Dialectic, which 
must be refuted from the principles of the Science or Art to 
which they belong. See Soph. Elench. 9. 1. 
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sendse sunt Inexplicabiles (ut vocantur) Rationes, 
quas Megarici^ Stoici, aliique Eristicam professi, 
propriis nominibus insignivere, Crocodilm, Mentiens, 
Obvelatus, &c. quas plerasque coUegit Gassendus, 
et retulit in Libro de Origine et Varietate Logicoe : 
Nos eodem fere ordine explorabimus quo ab illo 
sunt propositae. 

1. AcHiLLBS vocatur Argumentum quo usus est Arist.Pby8. 

Ausc. VI. 

Zeno Eleates, non ut Motum tolleret^ quod vulgo 9. s. ' 
sed falso dicitur; sed ut ostenderet Continuums.T 
non esse infinite divisibile, quia hoc dato MotusEionch. 
toUeretur. Argumentum sic se habet. Sit Achilles^^' 
quantum voles iroBas a>KV9y puta decuplo velocior 
Testudine. Quiescente illo^ confecerit Testudo 
partem aliquam (puta decimam) spatii percurrendi. 
Tum procedat Achilles, idemque spatium per- 
currat : progredietur interim Testudo per partem 
ejus decimam, h. e. totius spatii centesimam ; hanc 
conficiat Achilles^ et percurret interim Testudo 
hujus centesimae decimam ; et sic deinceps in 
infinitum ; quo fiet ut Achilles nunquam asse- 
quatur Testudinem''. 

* We must not confound the metaphysical difficulties con- 
nected wiih the infinite divisibility of space, with the logical 
difficulty of a false conclusion apparently deduced from true 
premises. Archbishop Whately evades the latter, by ob- 
serving that the sophism cannot be exhibited in a Syllogism. 
But this confession is in fact a surrender of the syllogistic 
criterion, as a means of discriminating between sound and 
unsound reasoning. On the contraiy, nothing is easier than 
to exhibit the reasoning in a Syllogism, and to shew thereby 
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Ineptum est hoc Sophisma. 1. Quia solvitur 
ambulando; quod fecit Diogenes^ 2. Quoniam 
ex ipsa Hypothesi^ Dum Testudo quae praecessit 
spatio A^ conficit ^ A^ Achilles conficiet 2 A; 

that the fallacy does not lie in the form, but in the matter. 
Thus, representing the whole space to be traversed by a, 

•• Any space equal to *^ -|" i?b "l" jSb *^' ^® infinite, (being 
the sum of an infinite series.) The space to be passed before 
Achilles overtakes the tortoise is equal to this sum. There- 
fore it is infiuite." 

The whole logical mystery of this famous faUacy lies in 
this, that the major premise is faUe. The sum of an infinite 
series may be, aud in this case is, finite. This premise is 
equally false, whether space is or is not divisible ad infinitum, 
In this way the sophism is solved by Descartes, EpisU P. L 
Ep. 118. On the metaphysical question connected with the 
matter of the sophism, see Hegel, Werke, vol. iii. p. dl8. 
xiii. p. 294. Fries, System def Logik, §. 109. Herbart, Ein- 
leitung in die Philosophie, §. 139. Trendelenburg, Logische 
Untersuchungen, vol. i. p. 179. The solution attempted by 
Coleridge, (Friendj vol. iii. p. 93.) is refuted by Herbart. 

It may be observed, that Aldrich is mistaken as regards 
Zeno^s object in this sophism. It was proposed to support 
the leading tenet of Parmenides, of the unity of all things, by 
shewing that the identity of rest and motion is a necessary 
result from the contrary opinion. It does not appear, however, 
that Zeno advanced this argument seriously. His principal 
design was to retort the ridicule which had been thrown on 
the doctrine of Parmenides, by involving his opponents in 
the same absurdities which they professed to find in his 
theory. Cf. Plato. Parm. p. 128. ArisL Soph. Elench. 10. 2. 
33. 4. Cousin. Nouveaux Fragm^nts, Zenqn d'E!4e. 

y The solution of Diogenes proves nothing. Zeno contends 
that reason contradicts the evidence of the senses. Diogenes 
replies that the evidence of the senses contradict-s that of 
reason. Who denied that? 
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adeoque statim assequetur eam^ et antecedet'. 
Sed hoc (inquies) in casu proposito nunquam fiet ; 
Recte; Ne enim fiat, in ipso proponendi raodo 
clam inseritur nova conditio. Nam 3. Argumen- 
tum aliis verhis hoc dicit: Si Achillem decuplo 
velociorem praecesserit Testudo ; et uterqw meo 
pergat arhitratu; Ego perficiam ne Achilles asse- 
quatur Testudinem : Quare prorsus nunquam asse- 
quetur. Quse est Fallacia a dicto secundum quid, 
ad dictum simpliciter. 

2. Diodorus Cronus^ quod Sophismata Stilponis 
non solvisset, exinde 0P09 appellatus est^; id cog- 
nominis aliunde promeritus^ quod ad hunc modum 
contra Motum disputaret. Mohile movetur vel in 
quo est loco, vel in quo non est ; At neutrum horum ; 
Ergo Non omnino. Unde facete illum lusit Hero- 
philus^ qui ut luxatum illi humerum restitueret 
rogatus, Tuu8 (inquit) humerus vel in quo erat loco 

' Tbe futilitj of this attempt at solution might have been 
leamed from Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 24. 5. It only shews 
that the contradictory assertion rests also on seemingly valid 
reasoning; whereas the duty of the opponent is to shew 
wbere the fallacy of Zeno'8 reasoning lies. 

* The facetious lambics in which Diodorus was tbus " writ 
down an ass " are as follows : 

Kpovc ^t6dtop€t tIs (tc bcufjL^wnf KOKg 

*A$vnltf (ppfipvafp 
*l9 avr^t ahrhw ififidKgs fh rdprapw, 

SrlXirttvoff o^ \vaag tnrf 
AlyvYftarMfi ; roiyhp €vp4$ris Kp6pos 
"E^ yf Tov /Stt KAtnra T9, 

See Diog. Laert. ii. 112. 

L 
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exUtens excidit, vel in guo nan erat» Sed neutrum 
harum; Ergo non ommno. Diodori argumento 
breviter et perspicue respondet Gassendus, Quod 
movetur nioveri a loco in qjao erat, per locum in 
quo est (sive quem pertransit), ad locum in quo 
nondum est, sed futurum est^ 

3. Reciprocum vocat Argumentum GelUus, quod 
Graece dicitur * A9rn<rrp€<l>ov : cui illustrando con- 
ficta est Fabula quse Grsecorum vanitatera olet. 
Narrant enim inter Protagoram et Euathlum^ vel 
(ut facetiae locus sit) inter Coracem et Tisiam'' 
convenisse, ut hunc ille Dialecticam doceret; 
idque hac lege, ut dimidium mercedis statim ac- 

^ The true solutioD of the sophism of Diodonis is, that the 
disjunctive premise is false. '* The place where a body is/* 
is contradictoiy of '* the place where a body is not ;" as 
" Englishmen " is contradictory of ** not-Englishmen ;" but 
*' moving in the place where it is," is no more contradictory 
of '*moving in the place where it is not," than '*an army com- 
posed of Englishmen" is contradictory of *' an army composed 
of not-Englishmen." As it would be false to say, '* Every army 
must be composed of Englishmen or not-Englishmen»** to the 
exdusion of the third possibility of a mixed force ; so it is 
false to say, " Every body must move in the place where it 
is, or in the place where it is not," to the exclusion of the 
third possibiiity of moving partly in the one and pardy in 
the other. This solution is substantially given by Hobbes, 
Philosophia Prima^ P. II. c. 8. §. 11 . 

« The story is told of Protagoras and Euathlus by Aulus 
Gellius, V. 10. and by Apuleius, Florid. iv. 18.; of Corax and 
Tisias, by the Scholiast to Homogenes, Rhetore$ Oraci, ed. 
Walz, iv. p. 1 8. and by Suidas, s. v, Ktutov K6paKos x. r. X. See 
also Sext Empir. adv. Math. II. 06. Gf. Menag. ad Diog. 
Laert. ix. 66. 
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ciperet ; reliquuni, cum discipulus causam vicisset. 
Primam exinde litem cum Discipulo contestatus 
est Magister, cum mercedis reliquum lege peteret ; 
apud Judices vero sic agebat : Ego si vicero, Tisia, 
Tu solves ex sententia, sin minus, ex pacto ; utroque 
igitur modo sohendum est. Respondit Tisias, Ego 
nihil solvo ; Tu si viceris, ex pacto ; sin minus, ex 
sententia. Tanto utrinque acumine perculsi boni 
judices, exclamarunt Koicoi} Kopaicof kokov &6vy 
causamque in longissimum diem distulerunt. 

Ineptum erat Coracis Dilemma quia potuit tam 
bene retorqueri. Nihilominus callide agebat, si id 
Judices vidissent Nam cum mercedem inique 
peteret^ causa cadere debebat ; Quamprimum autem 
cecidisset, ei merces ex pacto debebatur. 

§. 6. 4. Mentiens qui est Graece '^cvSofievos^, soph. 
Chrysippi Syllogismus ne ab ipso quidem solutus^ 25. s. ' 
prster caeteros insolubilis habetur. Eum Cicero^yiLs.si 
sic enuntiat: Si dicis Te mentiri, et verum dicis, 
mentiris; Sed dicis Te mentiri, et verum dicis ; 
mewtnis igitur. 

* This Fallacy is attributed to Eubulides of Miletus. See 
Laert. ii. 188. It is mentioned by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. vii. 8. 8. 
and consequentlj must be older than Ghiysippus. For some 
remarks upon it, see Hegel, Gesch, der Philotaphie, Werke^ xiv. 
p. 116. 

« Acad. Qu8Bst. iv. 30. Its solution is obvious. No one can 
lie without lying about something. The something is not 
stated in the sophism. The question as it stands is un- 
meaning. Is this thing very like ? Like what ? 

l2 
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Congrue loquere, Chrysippe, et intelliges Te vel 
nihil prorsus, vel nihil dicere difficile. Qui se dicit 
mentitum, et verum dicit, m^ntitus est ; Qui menti- 
turum, mentietur. Horum utrumque verum est, et 
nemini obscurum. Sed qui ut verum simul dicat 
et mentiatur dicit unum aliquid, cujus partes sibi 
invicem contradicunt, is nec verum, nec falsum, 
sed omnino nihil dicit: quando enim sententiae 
pars una evertit alteram, tota nihil prorsus signi- 
ficat, sed inaniter strepit. 

Subtilius disputare videbantur qui sic agebant. 
Cretenses esse mendaces dicit Epimenides Cretensis. 
Mentitur igitur; Ergo Illi sunt veraces; Ergo et 
Ille verum dicit ; Ergo Illi rursus sunt mendaces &c. 
Sed profecto nihil stultius est hoc Argumento, nisi 
vox Cretenses eos ad unum omnes significet, et 
Omnis mendax quicquid dicit mentiatur^ 

Videtur hic Mentiens peperisse subtilem illam 
Scholasticorum de Insolubilibus doctrinam. " Nara 
talia argumenta (inquit Occam) non possunt fieri 
nisi quando actus humanus respicit istum termi- 
num Falsum, vel aliquem consimilem affirmative; 
" vel hunc terminum Verum,ve\ aliquem consimilem 
"negative^" Esse haec Sophismata ante dixerat; 
nec vocari Insolubilia, *^ quia nuUo modo solvi 
*' possunt, sed quia cum difficultate solvuntur." 
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' This Fallacy is solved by Fries, §. 109. A man who is 
always a liar cannot possibly say or iraply ** I lie ;" for this 
would be a truth, and thus he would not be always a liar. 

■ Occam, Logica, iii. 8. cap. 45. 
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Insolubilis exemplum sic proponitur. Incipiat 
Socrates sic loqui, Socrates dicit fakum; et nihil 
amplius loquatur : tum interroget aliquis, utrum 
vera an falsa sit hsec propositio. Respondeo, nec 
veram nec falsam esse, sed nihil significare^ nisi 
aliquid aliud respiciat, quod a Socrate ante dictum 
supponitur. Qui enim profert haec verba, Socraies 
dicit falsutn, fert judicium de dicto Socratis ; qui- 
que fert judicium, necessario praesupponit aliquid 
de quo judicet : Unde cum sententia prsesupponat 
objectum suum^ clarum est eandem numero pro- 
positionem, et sententiam et ejus objectum esse 
non posse. Quare et Scholarum subtilitas hic nihil 
proficit ; nihilque opus est plura dicere de Insolu- 
bilibus. 

5. Fallens AiaXav0df/€ov^y vel ut alii AiaXeXrjdmy 

de Juramento ludit sicut Mentiens de nuda affirma- 

tione. E. g. Qui jural se falsum jurare et falsum 

jurat, vere jurat. Quare eodem fere modo quo 

Mentiens explicatur. 

§. 7. 6. 7. Obvelatus, alio nomine Electra, estsoph, 
Fallacia a dicto secundum Quid ad dictum SimpU-fu, 2. 
citer. Nam coUigere pertendit, quod et Patrem 



** The AioXayAbwr is probably a similar Fallacy to the Electra 
and the Obvelatus. The honour of its iDvention is divided 
between Eubulides and Diodorus Gronus. The example 
given by Aldrich is a mere conjecture of 6assendi*s. For a 
discussion of this and the foUowing fallacies, see Hegel» 
Osseh. der Philoi. Werke, xiv. p. 110. 
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FiliuB et Soror Fratrem, h. e. Electra Orestem 
prorsus nesciat, si eundem velo obductum se nescire 
fateatur*. 

8. 9. AcBRVALis et Calvus^ sunt ejusdem Sophis- 
matis duo tantum Exempla. V. g. Si rogatus a 
Sophista, neges te Calvum fieri amisso crine uno, 
duobus, tribus, et sic deinceps ad 99, sed amissis 
centum concedas ; vel eodem modo neges 99 grana 
Acervum esse, centum autem esse fatearis; con- 
cludet ille grano unico adjecto Acervum fieri; 
crine unico amisso, Calvitiem. Facile autem re- 
spondetur, Unum cefUesknum non esse Umcum; 
nam est Unum cura nonaginta novem. Vel si 



* The Fallacy of the Electra is founded od Sophocles, 
Elect. 1SS2. It 18 given as foUows by Lixcian, Vit. Auct. 

{. 22. irapcoTtfrop yhp ai/ri rov *Op€<mv Iri ayy&TDg , oSdi ftiif 
'Opttrrritff orc odfX^r avrijff* ^i de oirros *Op€arrfs, oywocft. The 
Obvelatus is of similar character. XFY2. "Htf aoi napaarrfaas 
rtph iyMnakvfifuifOP, cpoy/Aai, rovroy 010-^; r[ iftfyr€is; ATO. AtfXal^ 
aypottp. XPYS. 'AXX^ /acv oMs o&tos ^p 6 iron^p 6 0^, &rr€ c2 rovroF 
oyvoccff, d^Xor ci r6y naripa r6v ah» aypo&v, Another variety of the 
same sophism will be found in Aristotle, Soph. Elench. S4. s2. 
where it is classed under the Fallacia Accidentia, Diogenes 
Laertius, ii. §,-108. attributes the Electra and Ohvelatus to 
Eubulides, as well as the Aoervus, ComutuSt and Calvus. 

J These two Fallacies, which are in fact but one under 
di£ferent names, are ailuded to by Horace, Ep. ii. 1 . 45. and 
by Persius, Sat. vi. 80. The Acervus is frequently called 
Sorites, (cf. Gic. Acad. Quast. iv. 16. De Dimn, ii. 11. Diog. 
Laert II. 108.) but must not be confounded with the series 
of syllogisms of the same namo. For the history of the 
name Sorites in these two iq^plications, see Haroilton, Lectures 
on Logic, T. p. 376. 
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mavis sic; Fit Acervus^ grano uno, sed adjecto; 
adeoque non unico, sed cum pluribus aliis. Fit 
Calvities crine uno, sed post raultos aUos^ amisso. 

10. CoRNUTUS et Ceratintu, Ceratine, Ceratis, et 
Ceras^ dicitur Sophisma illud ante memoratum^ 
Quod non anusisti habes &c. Quse est Petitio 
Principii ; nam supponit Te cornua habuisse. 

Ineptissima haec Fallacia plus acuminis praefert 
juxta veterem Disputandi modum rogando pro- 
posita. Erit enim fortasse, qui rogatus^ Quod non 
amiserit, utrum habeat necnef non intelligat se 
captum iri, si simpliciter respondeat; sive habere 
se^ sive non habere dicat Nam eum adiget 
Sophista^ ut vel se habere Cornua^ vel non habere 
Oculos fateatur. 

11. Acutus sibi videbatur Menedemus (Eretri- 
ensis scil. quem ipumKm-arov appellat Laertius) 
quum ad hunc modum nugaretur. Diversum, 
a Diverso Diversum est ; Prodesse est a Bono 
Diversum ; Prodesse igitur non est Bonum \ 
Quae est crassa et putida jEquivocatio ; et nihil 
amplius. 

§• 8. 1 2. Crocodilus " a Chrysippo in ventus, 
qui ad Fallaciam Consequentis revocari poterit, 
sic proponitur. Surripuerat infantem Crocodilus; 



^ See Laertius, vii. 187. Gellius, N. A, xvi. 2. 

* Diog. Laert. ii. 134. 

™ This Fallacy is given at length by Lucian, Vit Auct. §. 22. 
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redditurum se, hac lege pollicitus, ut cUvinet mater, 
utrum apud se reddere an non reddere constituerit. 
Si dicat mater Non reddere ; mentietur si infantem 
receperit : Si dicat reddere ; non reddet quia hoc 
est falsum. Quamobrem Chrysippus nihil esse 
putat difBcilius quum responsum matri suggerere. 
Nec injuria, si lubricum putet divinare ; sed im- 
merito, si in hoc (ut videtur) hsereat, Quod si 
puerum Crocodilus non reddere constituerit^ 
quamvis id Mater divinaverit non reddet : quasi 
consilium quod primum intenderat Crocodilus, 
postquam indicatum est, repudiare non possit, 
et ex pacto non debeat : nam si Mater recte 
divinaverit, recepto puero, non mentitur illa, sed 
consilium mutat Crocodilus. 

13. Metens Qepl^cou qui vocatur, ita placuit 
Zenoni Stoico, ut Sophistae a quo eum didicerat 
duplutn pactse mercedis numeraret Proponente 
Ammonio'' sic se habet. Si messurus es, nonfortasse 
metesyfortasse non metes, sed metes omnino; Pariter, 
si non messurus es, non fortasse metes, fortasse non 
metes, sed prorsus non metes. Atqui vel metere te, 
vel non metere, necessarium est; perit igitur For- 
tasse, quod in neutra hypothesi locum habet. Fortu- 
natum Sophistam ! qui mercede dupla hunc fumum 
vendidit; Vel hoc, vel illud evenire est necesse ; 
Quare hoc et non illud necessario eventurum est. 



* Inds Interp, sect. 2. cap. 10. f. Oi. b. ed. 1546. Of. Menage 
ad Laert. vii. 26. 
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Nihil amplius dicit qui sic dixerit, Ut vel metas 
vel non metas est necesse: Ergo Vel necessario metes 
vel necessario non metes. Breviter, haec FaUacia 
Divisionis est ; nam in Antecedente^ Modus Neces-- 
sario, non tribuitur nisi toti Disjunctivae ; sed in 
Consequente dicitur de ejusdem membris seorsim 
acceptis. 

14. Ignava Ratio vel ^Apyo^ hoyo^ appellatur''» 
qui si valeat nihil est omnino quod agamus in vita. 
V. g. Si Fatum est oBgroto convalescere, sive medicum 
adhibuerit sive non adhibuerit, convalescet : Pariter^ 
si ilU Fatum est non convalescere, sive medicum 
adhibuerit, sive non adhibuerit, non convalescet: et 
alterutrum Fatum est ; medicum ergo adhibere nihil 
attinet. Lepide respondit Chrysippus posse esse 
Confatalia adhibere medicum et convalescere : 
Quemadmodum et Zeno, quando servum furem 
verberabat, Furari sibi Faium esse dicenti^ et 
Vapulare respondit. Sed commodius dici vide- 
tur, Si sit Fatum, hoc valere argumentum ; idque 
vel solum sufficere ne Fatum esse concedamus. 
Argumentum hocce et quae prsecedunt pp. 145^ 
146. N^ 2. et 3. ex Dilemmatis legibus facile 
solvuntur. 

§• 9. Plura sunt apud Autores Inexplicabilium 
Rationum nomina; quorum exempla Gassendus 
quia nusquam invenisset, ipse reperit. Verum ea 
relinquimus studiosis; quibus etiam consulto est 

<* See Gicero, d4 Fato, c. 12. 
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relictum, ut quae sunt hactenus explicatat illi 
explicent in Syllogismos conversa. Exempla Gas- 
sendi ne desiderent qui libro carent, non pigebit 
exsoribere. 

Dominam, Kvpiewov. Themistoclis filius nec 
Graecis imperat, nec de imperando cogitat : Verum 
imperat Matri, quae imperat Themistocli^ qui 
Graecis imperat ; Dammatur itaque Graecis, et non- 
domnatur^. 

Cor^ciens HepaoHov. Multum itineris eonficU, 
et non conficit Canis^ qui in rota gradiens totum 
diem^ ex eodem tamen loco non recedit. 

Superpositus vel 8uperlativm/Y7r€p0€TiKO9% Soriti 

forte affinis; Ut si roges quota sit palea, quae si 

mulo super-^ngfonatur ille oneri succumbat } 

soph. NuUus, Oih-i?. Homo in Communi nec est hic, 

22. 12. ' nec ille, nec alius homo singularis^ Ergo NuUus\ 

p The anecdote is mentioned, but without anj reference to 
this fallacy, by Plutareh, De Lib. Educ. c. 3. Apophtheffni, 
p. 185. Vit. Cat Maj. c. 8. The Fallacy Kvptnvw is men- 
tioned by several writers, bnt not fuUy expiained by any. 
Gf. Arrian, Epieteti Ditsert, ii. 19. Lucian, Vit, AueU c. 33. 
Plutarch, Sympoe, I. i. 6. Gellius, NocL Atu L 2. For a 
discussion conceming it, see W. A. Butler, Lectures on Ancient 
Philosophy, L p. 414. It probably derived its name rather 
from its supposed dignity as an argument than, as Gassendi 
conjectures, from the mention of a ruler. The same may be 
said of the U^paiptnf or conclusive sophism. 

1 This conjecture of Gassendi's is founded on the old 
reading of Epictetus, Disa. III. 2. 6; where however for 
xnrtpBtriKovs we should probably read vfroB^rutow. See Schweig- 
hfeu8er*s note, Epict. tom. ii. pars 3. p. 615. 

' This sometimes appears in another form, as one of the 
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Vel ut tritum Sophisma : Quod Ego sum, Tu non 
es ; Ego sum homo : Ergo Tu non es\ Vel denique 
ut Chrysippus. Qui est Megaris, non est Athems ; 
Homo est Megaris ; Ergo Homo non est Athenis \ 

Subjicit Gasseudus ex Laertio^ has Chrysippi 
Rogatiunculas. 1. Qui non initiatis indicat mys- 
teria^ impie agit. Sed hoc fecit Hierophantes ; 
Ergo Impie agit 2. Est quoddam caput ; Id Tu 
non habes ; Ergo Caput non habes. 3. Id quod 
loqueris ex ore tuo egreditur: Currum loqueris; 
Ergo Currus ex ore tuo egreditur. 

§« 10. NoN temperaturos sibi Juvenes satis scio 
quin dissiliant risu, ubi haec tam fiitilia intellexerint 
a gravissimis Philosophis serio fuisse proposita ; et 
Veteribus adeo difficilia haberi, ut Philetas Cous 

various expositions of the celebrated Fallacy of the ieTtius 
homo^ alluded to by Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 22. 12. Metaph. 
i. 9. 8. It is given by Alexander, Schol. p. 814. b. 42. In 
the proposition, Mpcnrot ntpinarn, the subject is not the Pla- 
tonic avTodvepmrott who is immoveable, nor yet any individual 
man ; therefore there is a third man, distinct irom the Idea 
and from the individuals. Several other forms of this Fallacy 
are given by Alex. in Metaph. p. 62. ed. Bonitz. Gf. Brandis, 
deperditia AristoteUs Wfria, p. 18. Gousin, de la Metaphysique 
d^Aristote, p. 164. Bonitz in Arist. Met. 090. b. 16. 

■ See Gellius, N. A. xviii. 13. 

^ Ammonius ad Categ, Arist. f. 68. oi Oih-ibtt napdkoyurftoi 
KOTa t6v nap 'Ofufp^ *Odv<r0-ffa, 4v Katp^ Ofh^t» iavrhp KoKea^atrra, 
Oihtpot napdkoyiafuw wapdStiypa, 'BX tU ^otiv i» *A^Mup, odrot ovk 
MoTUf ip Meydpoiff* SpBpmros dc cortv iv *ABfpfaif SuOptonoi Spa ovk 
t<mv iv MeyiSpoiff. 

• vii. 186, 187. 
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praeceptor Ptolemaei Philadelphi solius Mentientis 
explicandi studio confectus interierit*. Quamvis 
autem Aristotelis beneficio^ videantur ista ut sunt 
levia^ in iis taraen prompte atque artificiose sol- 
vendis non inutiliter sese Juvenes exercebunt: 
nam in gravissimis Disputationibus» hsec eadem 
recocta Novse prsesertim Philosophise cultores 
ssepissime reponunt. 

V. g. Gassendus Vacuum quod appellat disse' 
minatum eodem fere Sophismate demonstrare per- 
tendit^ quo olim Zeno contra motum utebatur: 
Suamque Hobbius de Necessitate sententiam iisdem 
propugnat Fallaciis quibus Fatum Stoici: aliaque 
plurima hujus generis, quse sunt Nobis praetereunda, 
studiosis inter legendum occurrent. 

Fefellit Virum satis alias perspicacem hsec se- 
quela^ quae in Ambiguis distinguendis versatum 
minime (opinor) fefellisset; Possum datas peri- 
pherice trientem exhibere'; Possum igitur datam 
peripheriam trisecare : cujus falsitatem ipsa Praxis 
redarguit; neque enim trientem exhibuit^ sed 
alterius circuli peripheriam trienti parem : h. e. 
non trientem ipsum» sed trientis valorem: Paria 
fecisset qui oblatum sibi solidum trisecturus^ ne 
attrectato quidem solido porrexisset drachmam^ 

* See Athenteus, Deipn, ix. 64. 

' Data peripheria trientem. Aldrich appears to have mis- 
taken the problem. There is no diflRculty in trisecting the 
entire circumferenee of a circle, which may be done by in- 
scribing an equilateral triangle, (Euclid iv. 2.) The tnie 
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§. IK VoLENTEM hic desinere pungit scrupulus^ 
qui nonnuUos hodie . Mathematicos male habet. 
Nam in Demonstrationibus quibusdam^ Conclu- 
sionem ex sui Contradictoria^ per legitimas neces- 
sariasque consequentias directe inferri volunt 
Quod si ita sit^ miror a Veteribus^ prsesertim 
Scepticis non fuisse animadversum ; quippe hoc 
dato tota ruat Logica necesse est. 

Dicunt tamen Theodosium demonstrasse quod 
si Maris superficies non est Spkcerica, est Sphcerica. 
Verum ille nihil tale demonstravit ; sed tantum 
Maris superficiem si nondum essetjfore Sphcericam: 
siquid enim emineat (inquit) illud statim^ ex natura 
humidi, subsidet : Unde si Maris superficies sit (ut 
non est) inaequalis, ^^^ perfecte Sphaerica. 

yideamus aliud Exemplum. Sunto numeri duo 
insequales, et inter se primi; Dico quod eorum 
differentia ad minorem prima est. Esto enim 
numerus aliquis qui meiitur minorem; idemque 
metiatur differentiam : Ergo metitur eorum sum- 
mam ; Ergo metitur majorem^ huic summae parem ; 
Ergo non metitur minorem. 

Possum hoc loco dicere quod mendose coUigitur ; 
siquis enim numerus minorem metiatur ex sup- 

problem is to trisect an angle^ or the are subtending a given 
angle. The solution to which Aldrich alludes appears to 
have been of this kind. If an arc be drawn subtending a 
given angle with a radius = a, and another with a radius 
= ^ a, the latter arc = ^ of the former. But the larger arc 
is not thereby trisected. For the materials of this note I am 
indebted to Professor De Morgan. 
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posito^ et majoretn ex demonstrato ; colligendum 
erat datos esse inter se compositos, quod est contra 
Hypothesin. Verum ne pluribus exeraplis sim 
molestus, malo generale responsum. Dico igitur, 
Quod nuUa hujusmodi Demonstratio supponit 
solam suse Conclusionis Contradictoriam ; sed quae- 
libet cum Contradictoria ponit aliquid quod eam 
evertit; et evertere^ demonstrando ostendit. Quare 
Conclusionem non infert ex ejus Contradictoria ; 
sed ex Contradictoria cum Contradictoriae ever- 
siva : quod si faciat nihil mirura. Nam Si Socrates 
V. g. est homo, et irrationalis, tum Si est homo, non 
est homo : Et Si Socrates est mortuus, et sdt se esse 
mortuum, tum Si est mortuus non est mortuus: 
Et Universaliter^ Si et hoec est vera et quce hanc 
evertit : tum Si hcec est vera, non est vera : quibus 
omnibus inest una quas est prorsus nulla diffi- 
cultas. Ubi enim Hypothesis evertit suppo- 
sitionem^ quidni ex Hypothesi sequatur, quod 
Suppositioni contradicit ? 
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NOTB A. 
ON THE PBEDICABLES. 

It has been already observed that the ordinary 
logical account of the Predicables, even in its least 
objectionable form, as it occurs in the Isagoge of Por- 
phjry, cannot be consistently maintained, except upon 
Realist principles. By this is meant, that there are 
portions of that account altogether untenable, except on 
the supposition that Genera and Species are not mere 
conceptions of the human mind, but have an independent 
existence in Nature. Whether they are to be regarded 
as existing separately, as in the Platonic theory of ideas, 
or in the individuals, according to the view sometimes 
attributed to Aristotle, (for both these opinions had their 
advocates among the Schoolmen%) is in this respect 
immaterial ; though it may be observed by the way, that 
of the various modifications to which Realism has at 
different times been subjected, the Flatonic hypothesis 
18 by far the most consistent and intelligible. The 

^ Both were early, almost simiiltaneoiiB, deyelopments of the scholastic 
Kealism, itppearing as aoon aa the Nominalism of Boscelin oompelled the 
antagonist doctrines to assmne a definite fonu. The Platonio theoiy was 
adTOcated by Bemard of Chartres; the other, nltimately the preyailing 
doetrine, fonnd its earliest scholastio snpporter in William of Champeanz. 

M 
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points which may be considered as especiallj demanding 
the Realist hjpothesis are, 

1. The admission, under anj definition, of an Infima 
Species. 

2. The definition frequentlj adopted of such Species, 
as being the whole essence of the individuals of which it 
is predicated. 

3. The assumption that every such Species has one 
absolute differentia, convertible with the Species, and 
serving to distinguish it irom everj other. 

It is not asserted that these views were held by none 
but professed Realists. The first, indeed, may be traced 
to Aristotle, who has by different writers been regarded 
as a Realisty a Conceptualist, and a Nominalist, in the 
strictest sense^; it is also to be found in Porphyry, who 
in the commencement of his treatise proclaims himself 
neutral : and it was subsequently adopted by the scholastic J 
Nominalists^ The second is held by Boethius, who, as ■ 
far as he had any definite views, rather inclines to Con- A 
ceptualism''; andthethirdythoughnotformallyestablished W- 
in theschools till the time of Aquinas, was afterwards ^ 
adopted by Nominalists and Realists indifferently^. But^ 
this does not prove the compatibility of the doctrines, 
but only the inconsistency of their holders. The Realist, 
when pressed to deolare why he has fixed the Infima 



^ See Hamilton on Reid, p. 400. 

< Abelard, ed. Consin, p. 087. Ocoam, Logic, pt. i. chap. 91. 

' Boethii Opera, p. 72. 

• The Porpbyrian definition of man, " Animal rationale mortale," was 
adopted by the earlier Schoohnen, Abelard, Albertus Magnns, and Petros 
Hispanus; though aometimes with the saving olause, that it must be 
understood with reference to the Stoioal notions of the Goda. Aquinas 
was the first who expelled ihe Genus ammtd raHonale firom the Arbor 
PorphTriana, and, limiting rationality to men, distinguished Angels as 
mtelUctuale». Gf. Summa, P. i. Qn. lyiii. S. Opuso. xlyiii. Traot. 1. cap. 4. 
Tract. 3. cap. 3. 
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Species at HomOy bas an obvious and sulBicient answer. 
I did not make the world, be might say. SubstanceSy 
oniYersal as well as singular, exist independently of 
me : I state facts as I find tbem, and am not bound to 
determine wby tbey are so. But let a Gonceptualist or 
Nominalist' talk of a Lowest Species, and be is refuted 
at once by bis own fundamental doctrine. Tbe several 
Species are our own oreation, as abstract ideas, or as 
significations of words. You bave no rigbt arbitrarily 
to deolare tbat you will form complex conceptions tbus 
low and no lower ; or, at least, if you fix sucb limits for 
your own conTenience, you bave no rigbt to impose tbe 
same restriction on otbers. 

The same remarks apply to tbe tbeory of an absolute 
differentia, sucb as rationaley predicable of all men and 
of none but men, and serving to distinguisb that species, 
not from some otber given species, but from all otbers 
wbatever. Porpbyry, as bas been before obser^-ed, ad- 



' Between Nominalism and Conceptnalism there is no real difference, 
nnlfiss in coi^imotion with the latter we maintain the power of the mind 
to form UniTersal notions» miaided by verbal or other symbols. And eyen 
then, all Nominalism wiU be Gonceptoalism, though all Conceptualism 
will not be Nominalism. For UniTersals can only be identifled with names 
by considering these as the signs of notions. Tet Nomioalism bas been 
aoeiised as destructiTe of all Philosophj, and that by the adyocates of 
Conceptualism. But the fundamental error of Hobbes and his followers 
ia not their dootrine of Universal Temu, but their theory of the import of 
Propontions. The two, howeyer, are not necessarily connected. We may 
adopt Locke's theoiy of abstraot ideas, without maintaining with him that 
knowledge ia the peroeption of the agreement or diagreement of two 
ideas; and we may hold that general notions require the aid of language, 
withont maintaining with Hobbes, that truth and falsehood depend on 
names, or with CondiUac, that science is only a language well constructed. 
Butynot to argue this point here, we may obserye, that the Scholastic 
Nominalists, at least Abelard and Occam, were Conoeptualists. With 
regaid to Roscelin, it is hardly fair, upon the slight notices we possess of 
hxB yiewB, to identify his Nominalism with that of Hobbes, whom Leibnitz 
rightly caUs plusquam Kominalis, No one can suppose Abe]ard's deductio 
ad ahsurdum to be a fiur statement of Roscelin*8 yiews. 

M 2 
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mits only a relative differentia. His definifcion of man 
is ^ao¥ Xoyixiy tvf^r^v ; rationalheing the differentia of man 
when compared with brutes; mortal^ when compared with 
the gods*. But if either of these attributes be selected 
as the differentia of roan absolutely, we must again have 
recourse to Realism to justify the position. If species are 
made by Nature, they may have been so framed that eaoh 
has a peculiar characteristio shared by no other. How 
tbis can be proved to be the case is anotber question ; 
but there is no d priori impossibility in the supposition. 
fiut if the species is but a conception formed by the 
mindy what is to hinder us from forming four complex 
notions abc, abd, acdy bcd, of which no part is a dif- 
ferentia absolutely and per se^ though c distinguishes 
the first frora the second, b the first from the third, and 
a the first from the fourth ? 

With regard to the doctrine of the Infima Species 
being the tffhole essence of tbe individuals of which it 
is predicated, the case is still clearer ; inasmuch as this 
language was expresslj maintained hy the Realists, and 
expressly repudiated by the Nominalists. It is true that 
it is previously to be found in Boetbius ; but here his 
authority is of little value; as he appears in the character 
of an interpreter rather than of a critic, and does not 
seem to have formed any decided opinion of his own. 
In one of his comraentaries on Porphyry he uses the 
language of Realism ; in the othery he is a professed 
Conceptualist*'. fiut even had his views been more 
definite in favour of the latter hypothesis, it would only 
shew that he adniitted details into his system incon- 



• Isagoge, iii. 19. 

^ Consin, Onvrages d'Ab^ard, Introdnetion, p. 66. Coufitn*a remarks 
are partly snpporied by Banr, Lehre wm der Dreieinigkeit, ii. p. 41S. 
lUmnaat (Abilardf i. p. 349.) takes a more favonrable view, bnt allowiv 
that Uio opinion of Boethius himself is not decidedly ezpresaed. 
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Bistent, if pushed to their ultimate consequencesy with its 
main positions. 

In treating the doctrine of Predicables, two alter- 
natives are open to the modem Logician. Either he 
may take the scholastic language as he finds it, and 
explain it with reference to the theories on which it 
was originally founded ; waming, however, at the same 
time his readers or hearers, that the supposed Real 
Essences are deserving of the same amount of belief 
as the Deities of Heatheu Mythology, or the Sylphs, 
Gnomes, and Salamanders of the Rosicracians ; or he 
may adopt a theory of Universals in conformity with 
views current in modera philosophy, and remodel the 
whole account of the predicablesy so as to make it 
consistent therewith. But any attempt at a compromise 
between the two, any explanatiou of ancient language 
upon modera hypotheses, can produce nothing but in- 
consistency in the Teacher and confusion in the Pupi]. 
In the first place, such explanation, even where most 
satisfactoryy is founded merely on analogy, and hence 
will rather shew what the doctrines expounded ought 
to have been, according to modera criticism, than what 
they actually were. In the second place, the analogy 
in some important particulars will fail entirely, and 
the exceptional cases must either by some unnatural 
distortion be forced under the given classification, or 
be excluded altogether, to the serious detriment of the 
completeness of the theory. 

To adopt then the first mode of explanation. We will 
suppose that Oenera and Species are substancesj having 
a real existence independently of us, and cognisable as 
to their naturCy no matter how, by the human mind. Of 
these universal substances, some are more extensive, 
others less so, the limits at both extremities being fixed 
by nature, and the numbers in each degree settled and 
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unalterable. The higher enter into the composition of 
the lower, the lowest not contributing to form anj other 
Universaly but susoeptible of Accidents, from which union 
are fonned various Individuals. Mau, for example, is 
a lowest species: to this are added certain accidental 
modifications which form Socrates, and at the same 
time others which form Plato. These modifications 
excepted, there is nothing in Socrates which is not 
at the same time in Plato, nor in Plato, which is not 
at the same time in Socrates^ Moreover, from these 
Universal Substances, or rather from the distinctive por- 
tion of each, certain qualities flow^ or are produced as 
effect Arom cause. Others, not connected by causation, 
are found in the individuals of this or that Species, some 
uniyersalljr in all, others partiallj, in some individuals 
only. 

From a series of assumptions of this kind, the expo- 
sition of the Realist doctrine of Predicables is easy. And 
this, or some other of the yarious phases of Scholastic 
Realism, must of necessity be assumed, if our intention 
18 to explain an old theory, not to construct a new one. 

On the other hand, we have the modem Logician 
expounding somewhat in the foUowing style. Genera 
and Species have no existence a parte Rei, but are 
notions formed by the mind from observing certain 
points of similarity in different individuals. But simi- 
larity must not be confounded with identity. The image 



* << Homo quiedam Spedes est, res una essentialiter, cui adTeniimt 
formffi quflBdam et efflciunt Socratem: illam eamdem essentialiter eodem 
modo informant formie facientes Platonem et c«Btera individua hominis ; 
nec aliquid est in Socrate, prseter illas formas informantes illam mateiiam 
ad faciendum Socratem, quin illud idem eodem tempore in Platone infor- 
matimi sit formis Platonis. £t hoc intelligunt de singulis spedebus ad 
individua et de generibus ad spedes." Pseudo-Abelard, de Gen. et Spec 
ed. Gousin. p. 513. This was the first doctnne of William of Champeanz. 
Other expositions of Realism might be given. 
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and supersoription on two coins may present no dis- 
cemible marks of distinction from each other ; but if on 
that account we say that tbey are the same^ we emploj 
the word in an equivocal sense, which must be carefuUy 
distinguished from that inwhich we say that both are 
struck from the same die. In the latter sense, the 
attributes forming the humanity of Socrates are not the 
same with those forming the humanity of Flato ; though 
the common notion man embraces both, and though, by 
a?ailing ourselves of an ambiguity of language, we say 
that both are of the same species. 

General notions thus framed by the mind, when 
expressed in language, form common terms. And the 
various attributes comprehended^ in every such notion 
are its logical essence\ By this we do not mean any 
thing necessary to the physicai existence of an object; 
but merely that, as general notions are formed from 
the observation of similar attributes in individualSy every 
individual must possess such attributes, if it is to be 
induded under the extension of the notion and called 
by the corresponding common name. Proper names, on 

' In a Pamphlet published under the name of " A Dissertation on the 
Heads of PredioableB," I inadvertently adopted Mr. Mill*8 expressions of 
amnotaiion and denotalion, to distingiiish between tfae attribntes contained 
in a complex notion, and the subjects of which it is predicated. The 
distinction I still regard as most important, and one that is not perhaps 
sufflciently marited in modem language ; but further study of the scholastie 
phraseology has led me to regard Mr. Mill*s language as too wide a 
departure fiom the original use of the terms. For this reason I haya 
preferred the expressions Comprehension and Exiension, as better sano- 
tioned by Logical authority. Cf. Port Boyal Logic, P. I. chap. 6. " J^appelle 
eomprekenwion de Tid^, les attributs qu'elle enferme en soi. J'appelle 
etendve de Tidee, les siyets k qui cette id^ convient." For the Scholastio 
Connotation, see p. 16, note g. 

1 This is the Nominal Essence of Locke, which corresponds to the 
Logical Essence of other philosophers, though yariously explained according 
to the different Metaphysical theories. The term Real Etsence is used 
by the same philosopher to denote that generally unknown constitution of 
individual thing* on which their sensible properties depend. 
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the contraryy have no essence, as they have no general 
notion belonging to them, bat are mere arbitrarj marks 
imposed for the purpose of distinguisbing individuals 
trom each other. 

But though our earliest complex notions may have 
been gained from real objects, there is no reason why 
such notions alone should be admitted in a theory of 
Predication. Such a theory only distinguishes the several 
relations which the subject and predicate of a proposition 
may bear to each other. With the objective existence of 
things corresponding to our general notions, we have for 
the present no concern. Whatever theory may be adopted 
as to the origin of our ideas, there can be no doubt that 
we have the power of forming combinations in the mind, 
which have not been observed to exist in nature". And 
the relation of subject and predicate in propositions into 
which Buch notions enter, may be identified with some of 
the relations of other notions. 

In constnicting or explaining a theory of Predication 
in conformity with these views, there is one ambiguity 
which it is not possible to avoid, without a coinage of 
new terms. The distinctions of Oenus and Differeutia 
must be gained by comparing two terms not predicable 
of each other. Compare, for example, Man with Brute, 
the common Oenus will be Animal, the respective Diffe- 
rentisBy Rational and Irrational. But there is no absolute 
Oenus or Differentia, and frequently, while the whole 
comprehension of the notion remains the same, the Oenus 
and Differentia may change places, according as it is 
compared with this or that other notion. In the com- 
parison, for example, of a plane triangle with a paral- 
lelogram, ^' rectilineal figure" is its common, 'fhaving 
three sides** its distinctive part. But coropare a plane 

•" Cf. Locke, Essfty, b. ii. oh. 2. §. 2. 
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with a spherical triangle, '^ haTing three sides*' is common 
to both ; the distinttion being, that the sides in the one 
case are straight lines, in the other, arcs of great circles^. 
But when one only of the compared notions is emplojed 
as the subject of a proposition, and a portion of the 
attributes whioh it comprehends is predicated of it, that 
predicate cannot properlj be called Genus or Differentia, 
the comparison from which these distinctions arise having 
ceased. 

With this proviso, we may adopt, mutatis mtUandia, 
the classification of the Predicables given bj Aristotle 
bimself, as fumishing a more satisfactory groundwork 
than either the Isagoge of Porphjrry or its subsequent 
scholastic embellishments. Everjr Proposition, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, expresses one of four relations of the 
Predicate to its Subject; Genus, (under which may be 
included Differentia,) Definitioni Property, or Accident^ 
For every Predicate must either be convertible with its 
Subject or not. If convertible, it either expresses the 
whole Essence (ri rl ^y flvoi) of the Subject or not. lu 
the former case it is called Definition, in the latter, 
Property. If not convertible, it either expresses part of 
the Essence or not. In the former case it is Oenus, in 
the latter, Accident. 

This division, being founded on dichotomy by contra- 
diction, must necessarily exhaust every possible mode of 
Predication. Interpreting the Essence, in accordance 
with our present view, as the sum of the attributes 

" This has been rexnorked by Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais, iii. 3. Optra^ 
ed. Erdmann, p. 804. Schreiben an Wagner, ibid. p. 425. 

' See Topics, i. 8. Sundry attempts have been made, not yery Bncceas- 
ftilly, to reconcife this aoconnt with that of Porphyry. Bat though some 
licenae of interpretation may be allowcd, when the object is to reconcile 
an author with himself, it is scarcely necessary to strain his language into 
agreement with a writer who lived more than six centnries after him, and 
who does not even profess to be commenting on him. 
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oomprehended in a notioni we shall find all four mem- 
bers admissible where the Subject of the proposition 
has both comprekension and extension; i. e. is a complex 
notion oontaining attributes, and is predicable of existing 
objects. For its Predicate may either express a whole or 
a part of the attributes comprehended in the Subject, or 
else some attribute not so comprehended, but possessed 
by the objects of which the Subject is predioable. In 
the latter case, where the Subject and Predicate are 
distinct in comprehension, they may be either equal or 
unequal in extension. 

The two first cases will correspond to the dass of 
Propositions called bj Kant, Analjtioal Judgments, 
and by Mr. Mill, Verbal Propositions. In these the 
attributes composing the Predicate are a part or the 
whole of those composing tho Subject. They therefore 
depend solely on the Principle of Identity. If Animal 
form part of the conception Man, the objects, whether 
actual or possible, thought under the latter must neces- 
sarily be identical with a portion of those thought under 
the former. 

To ayoid the introduction of new words, we may retain 
the Aristotelian nomenclature of Oenus and Definition to 
express the relation of Predicate to Subject in these two 
classes of Propositions ; though the former appellation, 
for the reason stated above, is not altogether free from 
objections. Under Definition may be also included a 
class of Propositions which are not, in the strict sense of 
the word, AnalyticalP, and are not admitted by Aristotle 
to be Definitions proper; viz. those in which the Predicate 
is a single term synonymous witb the Subject. 

The last two cases will correspond to the Synthetical 
Judgments of Kant, and to the Real Propositions of 

P Tfaougfa Eant admits even Uutological propositions (A is A) as 
explioitly analytical. 
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Mr. Mill. In these, the subject is neither a word nor 
a notion, but the seTeral individual things of which 
a certain notion is predicable. For example, in the 
Proposition, ^^AU men are mortal," we do not mean 
that the conception Man includes Mortalitj, but that the 
individuals possessing the attributes comprehended in 
the former notion possess also those comprehended in 
the latter. 

In distinguishing a certain portion of these Propo- 
sitions as predicating Properitf, we must divest ourselves 
altogether of the notion of neoessary or contingent con- 
nexion, and regard the word purely as a translation of 
the Aristotelian ISioy. These Propositions assert, not 
merely that certain objects possess certain attributes, but 
that they alone possess them. This assertion, however, 
is veiy imperfectly expressed in the ordinary form of the 
affirmative proposition. The judgment, " all equilateral 
triangles are equiangular/* does not by its mere form 
imply that all equiangular triangles are equilateral. This 
knowledge is conveyed by the geometrical matter, not by 
the logical form. To remedy this defect of language, it 
is necessary in a system of formal Logic to distinguish 
the propositions in which property is predicated from 
those in which accident is predicated, by attaching an 
universal sign to the predicate. '^ All equilateral triangles 
are all equiangular/' will then denote that the predicate 
is a property of the subject ; while '^ all men are some 
mortals/* distinguishes by the particular sign that the 
predicate is an accident. 

The distiuction adopted by Aldrich betweeu Property 
and Accident, as necessarily or contingenthf connected 
with the subject, is untenable in formal Logic. If not 
expressed in the copula, it implies the extralogical 
knowledge of a law of connexion existing or not between 
the objects signified by the terms ; a law which cannot 
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be indioated in the symbolical form of the proposition. 
If, on the other hand, a special form of the copula ia 
adopted, and Property and Acoident distinguished bj tbe 
expressions A mnst be B, A may he B, the classification 
becomes no longer applicable to the pure form of the 
propositiouy and requires the introduction of the extra- 
logical doctrine of Modality^^. The adoption of a 
quantified predicate, on the other hand, is a necessarj 
step when language is designed to express the pure fonn 
of thougbt, and every classification of logioal forms 
should be adapted to tbis condition'. 

In the foregoing remarks, Oenus and Definition ex- 
press a relation of notions to notions, Property and 
Accident, one of attributes to things. Hence it will foUow 
that notions thought as unreal^i. e. confessedly predicable 
of no objects existing elsewhere than in the mind, can 
only, as such, be the subjects of analyticai judgments. 
Proper names, on the otber hand« having no essence, can 
only be the subjects of synthetical judgments. The 
former have no Properties or Accidents ; the latter have 
no Genus or Definition. 

Species is excluded from the PredicableSy and confined 
to the Species Subjicibilis, the correlative of the Predicable 
Genus. By this we avoid an inconsistency of whioh the 
majority of Logicians are guilty, in employing the term 
Species sometimes to express a relation of a Predicate 
to a Subject, sometimes that of a Subject to a Pre- 
dicate. The so-called Species PradicabHis, is, in the 
manner of its predication, in no way distinguishable 
from Genus. Matij when predicated of philosopher, 
expresses a part only of the essence of its subject, i. e. 

q On Modality as a Form, see Prolegonuna Logica, note G. ^2nd ed. 
note H.) 

r Tfais principle, the basis of Sir W. Hamilton*s New Analytie, is well 
stated by Mr. Baynes, E$say o» the Neto Analytie, p. 9. 
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a portion of the attributes wbich tbe subject notion 
comprebends ; preciselj as does animal^ wben predicated 
of man. 

A Lowest Species will be inadmissible, as it implies 
a notion so complex as to be incapable of furtber 
accessions. It is true tbat, in tbe continual formation of 
Species, we may arrive at combinations of attributes not 
realized in Nature ; but tbe classification of things is not 
tbe proyince of tbe Logician ; nor bas be a rigbt to con- 
clude h priori that the field of physical researcb is ex- 
bausted, or that notions now regarded as imaginary may 
not hereafter be discovered to be real. But whether such 
discovery be made or not, it will not affect tbe relation 
of two notions to each other. Logic is concerned only 
with tbe necessary relations of concepts in thought. 
Every concepty being common to a plurality of objects, 
is potentially divisible into lower ones. A logrcal 
lowest specieSy if such were possible, would be a con- 
cept embracing all conceivable attributes not condemned 
by tbe laws of thought as contradictory of each otber. 
This, as well as its opposite,'tbe logical highest genus, 
or notion so simple as to have no distinctive attributes, 
are mere imaginary limits, never reached in any process 
of actual thougbt*. A material science may bave its 
bigbest and lowest classes ; the former being the general 
class, embracing all the objects whose properties that 
science investigates ; tbe latter the classes at which that 
special investigation ends. In Geometry, for example, 
under tbe stmmum genus of magnitudes in space, we find 
three infima species of triangles, the equilateral, the 
isosceles, and the scalene. Tbe geometrical properties 
of the figures are not affected by any further subdivision. 
Bnt tbis limitation cannot be acknowledged by the 
Logician. He knows nothing of the geometrical or 

• See Proiegcmena Logica, p. 188. (2nd ed. p. 198.) 
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physioal properties of this or that class of objects. As 
a mere concept, *^ an equilateral triangle whose sides are 
two feet long,** is a subordinate species to *' equilateral 
triangle;^' and the subdivision maj, as far as mere thought 
is concemed, be continued ad infinitum. 
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NOTE B. 
ON THE CATEGORIES. 

LiSTS of the Categories, more or less complete, occur 
in different paxts of Aristotle's worksin slightly different 
relations. The following passages may be selected as 
the principal. Categ, ch. 4. Tdov Mrii /ti}$ff/x/av (rujEtvXox^v 
ksyoy^ivmv ixoffrov ^roi owrlav (ri}jxa/vfi i} irwhv ij irom ^ xgis ri 
^ iroD ^ Tors ^ xff7(r$ai ^ fX>*i' % Troifiv i^ TTour^uv, "Eori 8f oucr/a 
fifv ol; TVTfip fiTfiv olov iiAqwKOiy Imro^' ifOfroy ^i olov S/tij^u, 
rqbnQ(r}' ifoAv $f olov Xftix^v, ygafufiariKiv irqis ri $f olov 
Si^rXao^iovy ^ftKTu, ftfi^ov* vou $e olov 2v Auxf/w, fv ayo^a* iroTf 
$f olov ^Aff. vJ^utriv* xfKrtfai $f oIqv avaxfirai, xaAijTar ^fiv Sf 
olov uiro8fSfTai, flSrXKrTar TOifiv $f olov Tfftvfi, xa/rr iraa]p^fiv $f 
olov Tfftvrrai, xa/rrai. Tbptc. i. 9. Mfri to/vuv raura 8f7 
Sio^/lrao^Aai t«^ yfvi} rdov xonjyogidov, ^v ol^ uTa^;^ou(riv ai pvfiiiaai 
rhraqtq. *El<rTi $f ratjra rov a^iAfAiv Sfxa, r/ 2(rTi, %0fr6vy iroi^v, 
Tjolp ri, iro5, worf, xf^o-flai, fX'*"» ^**^'^» vatrp^fiv. 'Af) y^^ rh 
(rvyL^t^^nh^ xa) ri yivog xa) ro TSiov xou b 6gifffjA$ Iv ftia rovrcov 
reuv ttaTrfyoqiSiv iarar isatrai yeig al hoi rourcov nqor&Tus ^ r/ 
«<mv ^ Tovhv % %o(rov \ rcov aXXnv rivoi xanjyo^idov o^fta/vouo^iv. 
Meta/ph. iv. 7. Ka$' aurf^ $f flvai Xfyrrai iraxsg (njfta/vfi Tf^ 
cyfifiMta r^j Koniyoglaf' 6(ra;^c5^ ycig jJyerai^ roa^aura^oog ri 
flvai (n}fta/vfi. '£irf) ouv rdov xetniyogovfjJvoav rot. fiiv r/ fori 
ai}fta/vfi, rd^ 8f voitfv, T«l 8f iro(rov, t«1 Sf ir^i^ ri, r«l Sf iroiflv i^ 
irao^p^ffiv, rot. Sf irov, roi Sf ir^f, kxaoTco rovrtov ro tlvoa ravro 
cni/xa/vfii. 

From these passages it appears that the Categories 
were regarded by Aristotle, 1. As an enumeration of 
the different significations of simple terms, apart from 
their connexion in the proposition. 2. As an enume- 
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ration of the seyeral genera under which Aristode^s four 
heads of predicables falL 3. As an enumeration of the 
different modes in which^Being may be signified. An 
examination of the principle of classification is neoes- 
sary, in order that we maj determine how far the oharges 
of deficiency and redundancj, so frequently brought 
against Aristotle^s listi can be fairly maintained. 

The most celebrated of these accusations is that of 
Kant*. Assuming that Aristotle's design was identical 
with his own, yiz. to enumerate the pure or d priori 
conceptions of the understandingy he asserts that the 
dassification was made upon no principle ; that it was 
found by the author to be defeotive, and the post- 
predicaments added in consequence ; that the list thus 
«enlarged is still defective ; that it contains forms of ihe 
sensibility as well as of the understanding ; (jquando, «M, 
situ8,priu8f simul;) that empirical notions are intruded 
among the pure (molus), and deduced concepts classed as 
original {actio, ptusio) ; and that some original elements 
are altogether omitted^ 

A somewhat similar criticism is given in Mr. Mill's 
Logic. The Gategories he supposes to be ^* an enume-^ 
ration of all things, capable of being named ; an enume- 
ration by the summa genera^ i. e. the most extensive 
classes into which things could be distributed; which 
therefore were so many highest Predicates, one or other 
of which was supposed capable of being affirmed with 
truth of every nameable thing whatsoever.*' Thus viewed, 
he pronounces the list to be both redundant and de- 
fective. Action, passion, and local situation, ought to 
be induded under relation; together with position in 
time {quando\ and in space {uh%) ; while the distinction 

■ For an aoootmt of the earlier oriticisms of ihe Categories by Plotiniis, 
Campanella, and others, see Trendelenbmig, OesekichU der KaUfforUniehre. 
^ Kritik der r. V. p. 80. (ed. Bosenkranz.) ProUff&mena, §. 89. 
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between the latter and situs is merely verbal. On the 
other hand, all states of mind are omitted entirely ; as 
they cannot be reckoned either among substances or 
attributes^ 

These objections will stand or fall, according as their 
authors have righdy or wronglj divined the purpose of 
Aristode^s classification* Kant is mistaken in supposing 
that Aristotle added the post-predicaments to complete 
his list of Gategories. The post-predioaments -were not 
so called by Aristodey and have never been classed bj 
commentators among the Gategories. The term is of 
scholastic origin, and was employed to denote the five 
subjects treated of by Aristotle after the Gategories 
proper. Kant is equally mistaken in supposing that 
Aristotle had any intention of classifying the pure forras 
of the understanding, independent of experience. On 
the contrary, the Gategories belong to the matter of 
thoughty are generalized from experience, and leave 
altogether untouched the psychological question of the 
existence of elements a priari^, Any objectiony there- 
fore, based on the inclusion of empirical or the ex- 
clusion of original elements, is untenable, and rests on 
a misapprehension of the philosopher^s design. Noryet 
can we adopt Mr. MilFs opinion, that Aristotle designed 
a classification of all things capable of being named ; at 
least not in that point of view in which things are 
regarded according to their real characteristics as pre- 
sented to consciousness. The Categories are rather an 
enumeration of the different roodes of naming things, 
classified primarily according to the grammatical dis- 
tinctions of speech, and gained, not from the observation 

< MUl's Logio, Yol. i. p. 60. 

* See Sir W. Hamilton, IHscutsions, p. 26. Franck, Hittoire de la 
Loffique, p. 26. St. Hilaire, Logiqve d^Arittote traduite en Fran^au, 
p. Ixxx. 

N 
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of objects, bat from the analysis of assertions. This is 
manifest from the naroe and firom the manner of treat- 
ment. Konr/o^ia, xamjyo^eiy, xoenfy^i^i^» xarfyo^vfuvov» 
x«n}yofix^;, haye all primarily reference to forms of 
speeoh; the term x«m]yo;/a being used by Aristotle as 
well for any predicate term, as for the highest gene- 
ralizations under which predicates can be classed'. In 
the beginning of the treatise on the Categories, terms aa 
oombined in a proposition are made to preoede terms 
regarded separately'; and the proposition, as the only 
assertion capable of truth and fiClsehood, appears to be 
regarded as the unit of speech, of which the simple term 
is but a fractional element^. 

It is therefore probable, that the Aristotelian distinction 
of Gategories arose from the resolution of the proposition 
and a classification of the grammatioal distinctions indi- 
cated by its parts. The noun substantive leads us to the 
category of ovo-/ae, the adjeotiyes of number and of quality 
to itoviv and iroiivj the adjectiye of comparison to irf6s ri, 
the adverbs of place and time to iroS and wori^ tbe different 
forms of the verb, intransitiye, praeterite, actiye, and pas- 
sive to xtiffieu, ^X^^^f xoiety, and Ttto^fiv^ It is true that in 
his subsequenttreatment the philosopher by no means 
adheres strictly to the grammatical point of view, and 
that his classifioation may, even on his own prinoiples, 
be considerably simplified ; but it must be remembered, 
that at that time the science of Grammar was in its 
infancy, that its forms of speech had not been analysed 
completely, nor its boundaries clearly separated firom 
those of Logic and Metaphysics. 

f See Trendelenburg, Oeschichte der KategorienUhre, p. 2. The Aristo- 
telian expression <rx4fiara r^t Karjiyoptat will thnB primarily mean forms 
o/ predication, 

I See Categ. ch. 2. 

*> See Oateg, ch. 8. Trendelenbm^, Kategorieniehre, p. 12. 

' Trendelenborg, Elementa, |. 8. Kategorienlehre, p. 23. 
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The omissioii, therefore, in the AriBtotelian list, of 
separate heads of olaBsifioation for mental states, oannot 
be charged as a defeot in this point of view, so long as 
mind and its yarious states (whatever maj be their dif- 
ferenoe in other respects) are represented bj the same 
verbal forms as substanoes and attributes. And accord- 
inglj we find yarious mental states, faculties, passions, 
habits, and dispositions, classified together with corre- 
sponding^affections of bodj, under the head of qualities^. 
A more valid objeotion in a grammatical point of view 
would be, that qualities in . their abstract form are ex- 
pressed by nouns substantiye, and should therefore be 
dassed under the oategory of substance. This objection 
would be tenable in relation to the distinctions of modem 
Grammar. But Aristotle appears to have limited the 
Mubttantive ward to terms expressive of the wgoTM oivleUy 
or individual substanoes, and the inrrsfia^ o^ioiy or their 
several genera and species. The latter denote properly 
the category of substance, or substance oonsidered as 
one of the possible predicates of a proposition. Words 
denoting individual substances, being subjects only in 
the proposition, do not properly indicate a category^ 

In reference, therefore, to the treatise of the same 
name, we might fairly describe the Aristotelian Gategories 
as an enumeration of the different grammatical forms of 
the poBsible predioates of a proposition, viewed in relation 
to the first substance as a subject. And this view is not 
materially departed from in the other writings of Aristotle. 
The passage quoted from the Topics, indeed, only con- 
tinues the same view, stating that those predicates, which 
in their actual relation to their subjects in a proposition 

^ See Categ. ch. 8. 

* CaUg. 0. 27. *Air^ /Ur 7^ rifs wp^^s obcUa M^fdsi ierl Koniyoplar mr* 
Mwhs yiip 6roir«ifi^ov \4ysrai' rmv 8^ Bwripmp obvtmif rh iiJkv «ISos fcarA rov 
ir^iiov mvnrfopuTOi, rh 8) yivos arcU Kvrk rov «Oovs koI itwrk rov Ar^fiov. 

n2 
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come under one of the four heads of Oenus, Definition, 
'Propertjy or Accident, come as simple terms under one 
of the ten Categories. The Metaphysical view of the 
Categories is not materiallj different. In that worb, 
Aristotle enumerates the diflferent senses in which the 
term Being (to Sv) is used^ in order to determine in what 
sense it is applied to the object of metaphysical in- 
quiries*. Being sometimes signifies the aecidental 
connection of an attribute with a subject, or of two 
attributes with a common subject. It is also used co- 
extensively with tbe Categories in predication ; thus we 
may say, civ9gartrog Oyialm, or avigoowos uyia/vcov hrriv, ivigoo- 
wos TSftvfi, or ivigcowos rifuvcov eoriv, the Terb ilveu being- 
admissible as a copula in any proposition, whatever may 
be the category of its predicate°. fiut substance is the 
wqims Svf the proper objeet of metaphysios^. In this 
account, Aristotle does not appear to have distinguished 
between the verb substantivey as denoting real existence, 
and the copula as denoting the coexistence of notions in 
the mind; but, as in other places, the Categories are 
enumerated, not as an exhaustive catalogue of existing 
things, but as a list of different modes of predicating by the 
copula. They thus originally belong to Grammary rather 
than to Logic or Metaphysics, though the treatment of 
latter philosophers^ perhaps in some degree sanctioned 
by Aristotle himself, has brought them into closer con- 
nection with the latter sciences, and overlooked their 
proper relation to the former^. 

" See Trendelenburg, KtUegorienlehre, p. 167. 

> Metaph. iv.7. 

« Metaph. vi. 1. 

P Trendelenburg, Kaiegorienlehre, p. 216. 
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NOTB C. 
ON DEFINITION. 

In the notes to Aldricb^s aocount of Definition, I baye 
endeavoured to explain his language in conformity with 
the views most commonlj found in Logical Treatises. 
But as these views differ in manj respects from those of 
Aristotle, on which they are supposed to be founded, and 
as a correct account of the doctrines of that Fhilosopher 
will materially assist in the solution of more than one 
of tbose vexattB qtuestiones which are most perplexing 
to beginners in Logic, I shall attempt a somewhat fuller 
exposition here. 

In the second Book of the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle 
mentions three difTerent forms of Definition, in the 
following words : "Eariv iga 6gKrfjL0s elg ftcv \iyos toD rl ^ariy 
«yfltroSeixTOf , tl^ ^i a^vXAoyKTftd; rou r( «rri^ TrrooaBt iia^igm ^g 
iLK€!Bei^6(o$j rgfro^ Se rij; rou rl hriv avoSe/^eco; (ruftvlga(r/x«\ 
This passage is a concise summary of the whole Aristo- 
telian theory of Definition. Adopting it as our text, we 
prooeed to comment as follows. 

A necessary preliminary to the determining the Real 
Definition of any object, (r/ e<m,) is to ascertain that such 
object exists (Sri eori). Otherwise our Definition will 
be merely a nominal one ^. But we have two classes of 
definable objects, of which the existence is determined 
in two different ways, producing a corresponding Tariety 
in the form of the Definition. 

• Anal. Po9t. ii. 10. 4. -^ 

b Anal. Post. ii. 8. 8. *A96yaToy «iS^oi ri icriF, irfvoodrrta *l tcnp, 
Ibid. ii. 7. 2. 'Ayd^icii yh^ rhv cid^fra rh ri icriv AvBpcowos i^ &\Ao Artovv, 
€ti4vcu Kol Zri t<mv rh yiip fiii hv oirSclf oT^v H rt 4ffriv, &AA& rl /jAv 
e^fialvti 6 \6yos fl rh 6vofia, thw cXirw rp€ty4\a^s, rl 8* (ffri rpary4?Mpos 
hhivarov tihivat. 



>-i 
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I. Attributes, tinder whioh tenn are inoluded all things 
belong^ng to any other Gategory than that of Substanee. 
These exist only in Sabstanoes as their subjects, and 
their existenoe is properly detennined by Demotutration^. 
When asoertained in anj other way, we are said to know 
it only aocidentally''. In the Demonstrative Syllogism, 
the minor terro is the Subject, the major the Attribute ; 
the Gause, by yirtue of which the Subject is thus affected, 
being the middle term. When by such a Syllogism we 
have proved that all A is B, we know that the attribute 
B exists in the subject A. 

II. Substances, whioh exist not in a Subject, but per 
$e*, Of such the existence cannot be proved, but must 
be asfumedf before any of their Attributes oan be demon- 

^ strated. This assumption under the name of Hypothesis, 
forms one of the Aristotelian igxod^ or Principles of 
Science, which must precede all Demonstration'. 

< Hence tfae Scholastio maxim, Aeeidentig esse ett inetee* Of. Aqmntt, 

4^1190. zl^. de Syll. Demonst. o. 11. I have prefeired the term Attii- 

Ibute to Accident, inasmnch as the latter is freqnently appropriated in a 

special sense to such Attributes as exist only contingenUy, and are therefoie 

indemonstrable. 

' Eth. Nio. vi. S. 4. tw ydp vwr wurrwAp jco) ypAptfiM wbr^ ^iwmldipX'''^ 
Mcrarai' tl yi^ fiii fiSXXoy rmi avfiwtpdiirfueros, umit ffvfifitfiffinhs l{« riftf 
hnirHifA.iiP, 

* Categ. 5. 18. Koiy6r M ircir& wdffiis obcUa rh fA^ 49 &wo$cetfUtf^ «Ti«i. 

f The foUowing tahle of the Piindples of Scienoe may be nsefol to the 
reader. 

'Apxal. 

Kotyal, {i^ £y) XSmu. (ir«pl 0) 

h^iidfMra Onrns 

forming the original premises /rom 
which Demonstration prooeeds. 



hpiCfAol two04er*is 

Definitions, which of the Assomptions of the existence of 

Subjects are real, of the the Subjects, as a neoesaaxy oqn- 
Attributes nominal. dition to their definition. 

[N.B. The Attiibutes are not as- 

srnned to exist, hrxi proved to exist 

in their Saogeots.] 
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In some passages, speaking in a stricter senBejAristode 
declares Sabstanoes alone to be capable of Definition^; 
but in tfae wider sense of the term whicfa prevails tfarougfa- 
out tfae Posterior Analjtics, it is applicable botfa to 
Snbstances and to Attributes. In botfa cases tfae inquiry 
into tfae Definition of a tfaing is identical witfa tfaat into 
its cause; witfa tfais distinctiouy tfaat in tfae case of 
Attributes, tfae Gause is to be sougfat, not in tfae Attribute» 
but in its Subject; wfaereas in tfae case of Substances 
whicfa exist per se^ tfae Cause is to be sougfat in tfaemselyes 
only*. 

Attributes are defined by tfae same cause wfaicfa senred 
as a middle term to prove tfaeir existence. Tfais is tfae 
mode of Definition described as (ruXXoyi<rfto$ ro5 r/ Ivr^^ 
ftriffu duifi^ rr^ &wc^el^Mf. As an example, fae gives 
the definitiotn of an eclipse. llie moon is proved to be 
eclipsed, because the sun^s ligfat is intercepted by tfae 
eartfa. Tfae same cause fumisfaes us at once witfa a 
middle term for demonstration, and witfa a definition of 
tfae attribute^ Wfay is tfae moon eclipsed? Because 

See Anal. Posi. i. 2. 7. i. 10. 1 . i. 82. 6. and Sanderson'8 Logic, b. iii. oh. 11. 
From this it will be seen that Mr. MiU has m^nstly ftccnsed Aristotle of 
maintaining that the science of Geometry is dedaced firom BefinitionB. 
(Mi]l'B Logio, vol. i. p. 197.) Hence may also be explained the oontradiotion 
which Stewari professes to find in Aii8totle's doctrines. (£lement8|,^Pt. ii, 
ch. 8. sect. i.) The principles/rom tDkieh Aristotle demonstrates, are Axiomi, 
of which he giTes as a specimen, '* If eqnals be taken firom eqnals, the 
msainders are eqnal." The necessity of oMiimtfi^ the existence of the 
subject is maintained by Aristotle as clearly as by Mr. Mill. Gf. also 
Metaph. v. 1. 2i x. 7. 2. 

s e. g. Metaph. vi. 5. 6, Cf. Metaph. vi 4. 13. 

k AnaL Post. ii.2. 6. Amrtp alh \4yofiWf rh ri iaruf ^Mm raJbrS iim ical 
Ziii rt ^CF. TovTo 8* f iiwA&s ical fiii rStnf {mtKfixirrmif ri, ^ rwf ^rapx^'^^* 
Anal. Post. i. 84. 6. f yi^ Koff Mh Mipx*^ ^'» fovro tdrrh abr^ tltrtov, 

* The rednetion of this Demonstration U> syllogistic form has been 
varionsly attempted. The following is given by Aqninas, Opusc 88. 
'* Omne oorpos natnrale, illnminatnm a sole, privatom luce a teme objectn 
defioit; luna est hi\iu8modi, ergo luna deficit." A more general, and so tu 
preferable, m^jor premise, is given by Crakanthorpe, Log. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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the suii*8 light is interoepted hy the earth. What is 
an eclipse ? An interoepting of the sun^s light from the 
moon by the earth. Thunder in the same way is defined, 
&K^fimrig wvqh^ h vifUy the answer to the question Itai, r/ 
figorra ; being ^tot rh dhrmr/Ssyyuo^ai ro wvg «ir r(2 ye]>». 

This kind of definition, as has been obserred, differs 
from a demonstration in the position {titrii) of its 
terms^; for it has the same terms (ExAei^^i^y awTl^ga^Hf 
(TsX^M}, — figovTfi, kicwr^wii ^qii^ vefo;,) but not in the same 
order, and with some variety of grammatical form (xrflDa-i^^). 

The Definition, then, of an Attribute is to be found in 
its Cause. But the Aristotelian Philosophy recognises 
four Causes, and sometimes more than one of these is 
concemed in the production of the same eflect. Whicb 
of these is to be taken as the Definition ? In Anal. Post. 
ii. 11. Aristotle shews that any one of the four may be 
used as a middle term in demonstration ; but it by no 
means follows that each may be a Definition of the major 
term. On this point, Aristotle^s opinion is not decidedly ' 



" Omne corpus illnminatum ab alio, inter quod et corpos illnminans opaciua 
corpuH sic interponitur, ut umbra opaci corporis operiat et comprebendat 
corpus illuminatum, eclipsatur seu privatur suo lumine." 

i The Definition is by some given as " an obscuration of light in the 
moon, caused by the interposition of the earth." But in this case, the 
m%)or term of the DemonstratiTe Sjllogism is not *' eclipsed," but *' ob- 
scured." If these two terms are synonymons, ihe Definition is merely 
nominal, and the latter part superfiuous; if not, we do not define the 
attribute demonstrated (obscuration), but another (eclipse), oontained under 
it as species under genUs. I interpret Aristotle's words as referring to the 
complex form of the Definition, as given in question and answer, or in a 
proposition — rl itmr lirAei^tf ; ikyrlippa^is {nrhy^s — ^ HicXtt^is iffrir iurrt^tpo^is 
M ynS' So the third form of Definition mentioned An. Pr. ii. 10. resembles 
the conclusion of a Demonstration, as containing, in the same form, only 
the mflgor and minor terms, {fiporHi, piipos) ii $potrHi iffri i^6^s ir W^cu 
Ari8totIe's text is not decisive, the one view being rather supported by 
ch. 8. ihe other by ch. 10. The question is by no means unimportant ; the 
attempt to reduoe these Deftnttions to a pseudo-Genus and Differentia has 
fostered a grave error, wliich will be noticed hereafter. 

^ Pacius and Woitz considor wr&ins and $4iris to be synonymous. 
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expressed ; but it seems probable that he regarded the 
formal cause onlj as available for the purpose of De- 
finition. For a material eause, properly speaking, has 
no place in attributes, but oulj in physical sttbstances*; 
and that which in the former is most nearly analogous 
to matter, viz. the necessarj condition out of whioh the 
efiect arises, maj in such cases be identified with the 
formal cause. This Aristotle allows in the chapter in 
question, when he states that the material cause there 
instanced as a middle term is in fact the same as the 
formal". The efficient and final causes seem lo be 
excluded, as not being contemporaneous with their 
efiects^ so that from the existence of the one we cannot 
certainly infer that of the other". Whereas the formal 
cause is expressly distinguished as to t/ ^v elvai°; and 
tfae examples given of it in Anal. Post. ii. 12. 1. corre- 
spond exactly to those previously given as Definitions. 
The other causes only accidentally serve the same pur- 
pose, tn those instances in which they coincide with the 
formalP. 



1 Metaph. vii. 4. 6. Ilepl fikp oiv rks ^vtriKks oMets koI ytvyrrrks iydyieiii 
•ffro» fimdytu, •t ris fiirtiaty 6p$ws, €lir€p $pa edrtd r€ ravra Ktd rwravra^ jca2 
8c< rk a9fria yy»pt(9iy, *Eir2 9k r&y pvauc&y fiky cd9(»y 8) oiuruty it?^s \6yos, 
*hrms yhp Kyta oitK lx*< ^^W» ^ ob rotaOrtiy &\A& fiSyov Karit r6woy Ktyrrr/iy. 
0&8* Stra 8^ ^itrtt fihy ft^, oiKrltf 94, [sc. Mipx^t'] obK Htrrt roirots 
$\7i ikWit rh ^TOKtlfityoy ^ obala. OToy ri vHrioy iKKti^ttts, ris 
tKif ; oifjyitp i<rrty, &XA' ^ (rtKiiyri, r^ inicrxor. 

B See Anal. Post. ii. J 1 . 3. 

" See Anal. Post. ii. 12. 3, 4. and Waitz, Org. vol. ii. p. 41 J . 

o AnaL Pr. ii. 11. 1. Metaph. i. 3. 1. 

P See Bassow, " Aristotelis de Notionis Definitioue Boctrina/' p. 16. 
A very different view has heen taken hy some Logicians. Crakanthorpe, 
for ezample, maintains that Demonstration can only he, " a cansa efficiente 
per emanationem, vel a causa efficiente per extemam actionem, vel a causa 
finali;" and he devotes a chapter to shewing that neither the Material 
nor the Formal oause can he a middle term in Demonstration, though 
the efficient cause of ihe Attrihute may he the formal oause of the 
Snbject. A similar view is maintained by Sanderson, Hb. iii. cap. 15. 



^ 
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We haTe next to consider the DefinitionB of Sub- 
stances. Here too the inyestigation of Caiise is the 
root of the whole inquirj ; but the manner in whioh it 
is conduoted is not at first sight so obyious as in the 
fornier case. To ask the cause of an attribute, is to ask 
why the subject is so afiected. Why, for example» is the 
moon eolipsed ? But what is meant by the cause of a 
man, and in what form will the question be proposed ? 
To ask why man exists, is in fact to ask why there are 
such beings in the world, — ^a question admitting only of 
Orangousier*8 solution% — and, when so solved, contri- 
buting nothing towards the Definition. To ask why a 
man is a man, is, as Aristotle himself obserres, fiitile'. 
The only form in which the question can be put is, Whj 
is this or that individual a man ? What are the essential 
constituents of the notion Man, the possession of which 
entitles Socrates to be reckoned in the dass ? Here too 
the formal cause determines the Definition. 

These Definitions form the first of the three kinds 
distinguished in Anal. Post. ii. 10. 4. "Emv ifei 6fi0-fti^ fl; 
fi^iv >Jy^s ^v t/ eoTiy aveari^eixnsn These Definidons are 
assumed prior to all demonstration% and are real, inas- 
mucb as tbe existence of the objects is assumed with 
tbem. The ground of the assumption will Tary according 
to the nature of the object to be defined^. 

With regard to the third dass of Definitions, described 
•njf rou t/ j<rriy £^o$f(^f«; WfMrigaiTfuiy Commentators 



Jllfbfo support this inteipretataon reqtdres confiiderable Btndning of 
Anstotle'8 language. 

4 Tristram Shandy, vol. iii. ch. 41. eee also RabeUus, liv. 1. oh. 40. 

' Metaph. vi. 17. 2. rh fih ohf Itk ri aM 4<rrt¥ tMr^, Miv 4art CnrW' 

■ Anal. Post. ii.9. 1. Airr^ SjjAor Iht koI rmy rl 4cri rk/ikv Afutra mI ApX<^ 
^iffiWf h «ral cTycu ital ri itrrtif hto64v9at dc< ^ &AXop rpMtw ^anpk iroiiy^raA. 

> Metaph. x. 7. 3. AafAfidnwrt Bk rh ri itrrtv al /t^p [hrtar^fuu'] M r^s 
aieBli<rtm$ al 8* ^OTi04fJMpat' Bth «eol 9^Ko¥ 4ie ri|s roia^tr' 4wary9ty^s 9ri r^s 
oOffias Koi rov ri 4trrtv ohx firriw iiw^tt^ts. 
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are at isBue, whether they are to be regarded as nominal, 
or aa imperfect real definitions". The queBtion is of the 
leBs importanoe» inasmuch as Aristotle elsewhere oon- 
demns the use of such definitions altogether*. The 
weight of authority is perhaps with the latter interpre- 
tation. But, judging merely firom the text of Aristotle, 
the former seems far simpler and more natural^. 

Froro the above statement it would appear that Nominal 
Definition, according to Aristotle, is one in which there 
is no evidence of the existence of objeots to which the 
definition is applioable. In form it need not necessarily 
differ from a Real Definition. There may be a quasi- 
genus and a quasi-differenoe, as if we defined a oentaur, 
^' an animal with the upper parts of a man and the lower 
parts of a horse;'* but, until we haye asoertained the 
existence of creatures possessing these cbaracteristics, 
the definition is only one of the signification of a name*. 

■ Of the fonner opinion are Ayerroes and Zabarella, who are followed by 
M. St Hilaire in his Tranalaticn of the Organon. The latter is maintained 
by the Greek Oommentators, by Pacitis, and in the recent Essays by 
lUssow and Kiihn. 

' See Be Anima, ii. 2. 2. 

y The decision partly depends on the interpretation of a doubtful 
passage, Anal. Post. ii. 8. 4. t^ V cl ^vrw M filw iccrr& ^ft^firiK^ 'x^AMy, 
M V 9xorr4s n a&rov rw wfdyfiaros. The instances which foUow may 
refer either to the one or the other. 

* It may be qaestioned whether the na$ne Kominal Befinition is sano- 
tioned by Aristotle. Trendelenbnrg indeed (Elementa, |. 65.) so renders 
the K6yoa imiugr^s of An. Post. ii. 10. 1. and the interpretation, if ootrect, 
woidd seem to shew that Nominal, as well as Beal Befinitions mnst be 
tefUenees; bat the oontext, XJyos rov ri Ttifudpti rh twofta ^ Kiyos h^^pos 
imfun4diiSf seems rather to meon, *' a sentence ezplanatory of the signifi- 
cation of a name, or of another sentence having the foroe of a name." On 
the other interpretataon, the word Ircpo* is snperfiaons, and the ezample, 
tXo¥ rh ri Tiifmlptt ri ioriM f rplymvoVf onintelligible. By \6yos 6pofiaT^9iiis 
is therefore meaat a sentence whose signiflcatioD, like that of a single noun, 
is tme. Snoh are all real DeflnitionB, of which the example is a specimen. 
See De Int. 5. 2. Metaph. vi. 4. 16. vi. 12. 2. rn. 6. 2. Alex. Schol. p. 743. 
•.81. In the Oreek Gommentators, on the other baad, ?Jyos htfofimr^^s 
is olearly used for Nominal Deflnition. See Philop. Schol. p. 244. b. 81 . 
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There is also no warranf in Aristotle for limiting the 
means by wbioh Nominal Definition maj be effected; 
as is done by those Logicians who specify synonyms and 
etymologies. The latter method indeed seems to have 
trespassed on the domain of Logic from that of Rhetoric. 
Nor has it the slightest connection with the former, save 
by an ambiguity of language. The etymology will in nine 
cases out of ten declare, not the present meaning of the 
word, but either one that has become obsolete, or some 
secondary notion, which may account for the imposition 
of the name, but which at no time formed, strictly speak- 
ing, any part of its signification. This holds equally of 
real objects and imaginary. It is only by an equivooation 
that '^ buU-piercer" can be assigned as the meaning of 
'' centaur/* or the notions of a swine and a quickset 
fence be combined into that of " hedgchog.*^ 

Definition by synonym, on the other hand, may be one 
of the means of explaining the signification of a name ; 
though relatively only, and from the accidental circum- 
stance of one word being more familiar to the hearer 
than another ; in which respect all translations from one 
language into another are equally nominal definitions. 
It is not, however, speoially mentioned by Aristotle». 
As a real definition it is obviously inadmissible, as it 
neither assigns the cause of a phenomenon nor developes 
the contents of a notion. 

The above data will also fumish us with an answer to 
a question, which, latterly at least, has been a sore puzzle 
to the tiro in Logic. What are the limits of Definition? 
If all real Definition must be by Oenus and Differentia, 



* Synonyms are expressly denied to be real Definitions in the proper 
sense by Aristotle, Top. I. 5. 1. thongh admitied to be 6putd, Ab Nominsl 
Definitions, they are allowed by Alezander on Metaph. vi. 4. p. 442. ed. 
Bonitz ; bat the genuineness of this portion of the Commentary has been 
questioned. 
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the objeot defined must in every ease be a Species, Summa 
Glenera and Indiyiduals are in tbat oase alone inde- 
finable. And for this limitation, the authority of Aristotle 
may be cited. On the other hand, Locke^ assures us 
that this rcstriction is erroneous, and that Simple Ideas 
alone are incapablc of Definition''. The dispute may be 
reduced to a mere verbal question. For Aristotle does 
not maintain that all Definitions must be by Genus and 
Difierentia, but only those of Substances. In the pas- 
sages which seem to extend this rule, Definition is used 
in the narrow sense which has been previously men- 
tioned''. For it is obviousy to take the iustances adduced 
above, that " quenching"' cannot be called the genus of 
" thunder," or " interception" of " eclipse," in the same 

^ Essay, b. iii. 4. 7. But Locke has in this matter been anticipaied by 
Bescartes, Princip. i. 10. Sir W. Hamilton (Reid'8 Works, p. 220.) main- 
tains that Aristotle has said the same thing. It is dangerous to dispute 
any ihing which a man of Sir William's leaming professes to have dis- 
covered in so wide a field as Aristotle, especially as he gives no references ; 
bat if the passage alluded to be Metaph. vi. 17. 7. one might be tempted to 
hazard a different interpretation. Tk aw\a seem rather to be the elements, 
(chrXa a^ftarra, Met. vii. l. 2.) which have not, like compoond sabstances, 
received a definite form, and thus are not definable. Cf. Plato, TheBet. 
p. 205. c. Bnt the words are not sufficiently decisive to fumish much 
groand for any theory. A more remarkable passage occurs in Occam'8 
Logic, Pt. i. ch. 38. " Ex prsddictis sequitur quod nuUa intentio qoffi est 
prsecise communis rebus simplicibus carentibus pompositione ez materia et 
forma habet dififerentias essentiales ; quia non habetpartes, qnamvis possit 
habere multas differentias accidentales. Ez illo sequitur ulterius quod 
nulla species qu» est precise simplicium est definibilis definitione proprie 
dicta, sive sit in genere snbstantiffi sive in quocunque alio prsedicamento." 
This, coupled with Occam's Conceptoalist theory of Universals, is not very 
different firom Locke'8 position conceming Simple Ideas. 

« By Simple Ideas, Locke meant all ideas derived immediatelj from 
sensation or reflection. In the formation of these the mind is whoUy 
passive, whereas in the formation from them of Complex Ideas, it is active. 
Among Simple Ideas derived ttom sensation, he enumerateB solidity, 
space, figure, rest, and motion ; from reflection, perception and volition ; 
firom both, pleasore and pain. 

' As, for example, Topics, i.8.8. Compare Metaph. vi. 4. 12, 16. vi. 6. 5. 
and Alex. in Metaph. p. 442. 30. ed. Bonitz. 
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sense as '^ animal** is of ^'man.*' Whereas Locke^s simple 
ideas are exclusively ideas of attributes. By reference 
then to Aristotle's aocount of the latter^ it will plainly 
appear that he and Locke raean two very differeut things 
by Definition. With the former, it is an investigation 
of the objectiTe cause of a phenomenon ; with the latter, 
an analysis of the subjectiTc impression which that 
phenomenon produces in the mind. The idea of an 
interception of light is not part of the idea edipse, bnt 
the one phenomenon is the physical antecedent and 
cause of the other. Inquiries of this kind are still 
dassed among the most important problems of Physical 
Science. What, for example, is light ? Is it a succession 
of material partides, or the undulations of an elastic 
medium ? The solution of this question would not be 
a Definition in Locke's sense of the word ; i. e. it would 
not be an analysis of the idea of light produced in the 
mind by sensation. The same may be said of colour. 
The mental sensation of whiteness or redness is altogether 
unaffected by the researches of Optics. The extemal 
cause of colour, regarded as a quality of bodieSy falls 
directly within the province of the Science^. The de- 
termination of such problems will be, in Aristotle's sense 
of the term, Definition. 

This may be further illustrated by reference to a dis- 
cussion of Aristotle'8 whioh few probably have perused 
for the first time^ without considering it as singularly 
vague and unsatisfactory. I mean the dissertation on 
PleasurCy in ihe tenth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
We are struck with the absenoe of any tbing like a 
Definition or Analysis of the emotion ; and a reader who 
commences the study of the book with some previous 
knowledge of Looke'8 theory of Simple Ideas, vrill 
probably be disposed to regard it as an attempt to define 

* Compare on this subjeet, Reid, Inqmiy, oh. vi. soet. 5. 
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that which is inoapable of definition, and whioh in con- 
sequenoe necessarily involves its own failure. The same 
may be said of the principal opinion which Aristotle 
controverts. Whether we regard Pleasure, with Plato, 
as consisting in a motion towards a natural state of 
hannony, or with Aristotle, in the perfect exercise of a 
power; neither of these can be termed an explanation 
of the feeling itself, but onlj of the cause by which it is 
produced. Pleasure itself remains an indefinite some- 
thing, oonsequent on the one or the other. Yet examined 
according to Aristotle^s own view of the definition of 
attributes, we see that pleasure is as fairly defined by 
the perfection of the exercise of power, as an eclipse by 
the interception of light'. 

There are, however, conditions and limits to the 
definitions of Attributes, though they are not the same 
as those of Substances. Every Substance to be definable 
must be a Species. Every Attribute must be a Praperty^ 
i. e. must be capable of demonstration by its cause. 
Accidents then, as merely contingent attributes, are 
incapable of definition. This limitation, however, is 
merely relative to the degree of our knowledge of the 
matter. The advance of Science may transform Acci- 
dents into Properties, and thus fumish the requisite 
means of definition. 

Before concluding the subject, it will be necessary to 
say a few words on two other points oonnected with 
Aristotle's doctrine of Definition. 



' Leibnitz adoptB the same yiew as Axistotle, obsemng that plettiire 
admita of a cauMoi^ though not of a nominal deflnition. Nouv^aux Euaitt 
ii. 21 . |. 46. In another point of yiew, Bimple ideas admit of a definition by 
logieal analjais; ▼iz. when they are conaidered, not aa phenomena preaented 
to the aense, to be reaoWed into simpler senaible phenomena» but aa oon- 
eepiM, or general notionB, repreaentatiTe of objeots of thonght, io be reaolTed 
into Bimpler conoepts. On thia distinotion I haye remarked elaewhere. 
See Prolegommta Logiea, p. 46. (2nd ed. p. 5^,) 
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Tbe first of these is his method of iDvestigatingy or, 
as he terms it, huntingfor, the DefinitioD. This may be 
eSected in two ways, commonly called the methods of 
Division and Induction. Tbe first of tbese consists in 
taking a wide Genus, under which the object to be defined 
is evidently included, and contracting it by the addition 
of successive difierentite, ti]l we obtain a complex notion 
ooextensive with that of which the Definition is sought. 
Of the notion thus obtained^ each separate part is more 
extensive than that which is to be defined, though the 
whole is not so^. A good example of this method is 
given by Cicero : '' Sic igitur veteres prascipiunt : cum 
sumseris ea, quas sint ei rei, quam definire velis, cum 
aliis communia, usque eo persequi^ dum proprium 
effioiatur, quod nullam in aliam rem transferri possit. 
Ut hoc, Hereditas est pecunia. Commune adhuo: 
multa enim genera sunt pecuniae. Adde quod sequitur : 
qnsB morte alicujus ad quempiam pervenit. Nondum 
est definitio : multis enim modis sine hereditate teneri 
mortuorum pecunise possunt. Unum adde verbum, jure: 
jam a communitate res diejuncta videbitur, ut sit ex- 
plicata definitio sic : Hereditas est pecunia, quas morte 
alicujus ad quempiam pervenit jure. Nondum est satis; 
adde, nec ea aut legata testamento, aut possessione 
retenta: confectum est^'* 



V Anal. Po8t. ii. 13. 8. T& ^ roiavra \ifWT4o9 ft^XP' ro^roVf tws rocraiuTa 
kii^Op wpwTow, &¥ tKOffTOV fi^p M vKnotf Mip^€i, iirarra Bk /i^ iw\ wX4oir 
TuOrriw 7&P Aniyin} oMay fTroi roG wpdy/uTos, Yet in the Metaphysios 
(▼i. 12.) he seems to maiiitain that the last differentia mast be co- 
extensive with the snbject; a view generally adopted by the Scholastic 
Logicians, though manifcRtly inconsistent, not only with the passage above 
qnoted, bnt with the example appended, r^ 9h rc^cvroior irol rp 8vrf8t. In 
the Metaphysics howerer he seems to be speaking, not of the spedfic 
difference per te, bat of the difference regaided as dividing the genns. 
But this is in fact equivalent only to saying ihat the whole mnst be oo- 
extensive ; whioh no one woald think of denying. 

I* Topica, c. 6. Gf. Clem. Alex. Strom, 1. viii. c. 6. 
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This metfaod was a favourite with Plato : it was rejeoted 
as useless by Speusippu^^ Aristotle adopts an inter- 
mediate course, limiting, however, its utilitj chiefly to 
two pointSy — the right arrangement of the several parts 
of the DefinitioUy and the seourity that nothing essential 
is omitted. It would thus seem to be useful, not so 
much for discovering Definitions as for testing themJ; 
and even in this respect will be applicable onlj to one 
class of Definitionsy that of Substances by genus and 
differentiaB. 

For discovery, the second method is employed. This 
is commonly called the Inductive Method ; a name, how^^ 
ever, not sanctioned by Aristotle himself ^. It consists in 
examining the several individuals of which the term to 
be defined is predicable^ and observing what they have 
in common. If we can obtain one common notion, this 
18 the Definition sought ; if not, the object of inquiry is 
not one but many. This method is equally applieable 
to Substances and to Attributes, though Aristotle only 
gives an example of the latter^ — the definition of mag- 
nanimity, gained by examining into the actions of dif<^ 
ferent magnanimous persons. 

Another important remark of Ari sto tle*8 is^ that a1 though, 
as we have already seeUy demonstration, in certain cases, 
must always precede definition, yet no definition, as 
such, can be proved. This he maintains at some length 
(against Xenocrates^), in Anal. Post. i. 4. and shews that 



* See Scholia, p. 179. b. 40. 248. a. 11. ^ 

i This is perhaps marked by Aristotle^s own language. In referenc^tD 
the one method, he nses icafrtuncwiCnv ; to the other, fyruif. 

^ AiistoUe does not giye any name to tbe process : by his CommentatorB 
it has been Tarioasly denominated the method of Besoltttion, of Com- 
position, of Indnotion. See Sir W. Hamilton, IHtcuMtum»^ p. 178. ZabaieUa, 
Logio, p. 1212. Pacins on Anal. Poat. ii. 18. 21. 

> Scholia, p. 242. b. 8d. Trendelenbnrg, in Axist. de An. p. 278. Kiihni 
de Notionis Deflnitione, p. 11. 

o 
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every attempt at sucti demonstration necessarily involves 
a petitio principiu Tbe reason is obvious: since a 
definition can be predipated esseutially (iv r^ r/ eori) of 
nothing but that of which it is a definition ; and since, 
to prove a conclusion conceming the essence^ the pre- 
mises must be of the saroe character ; the middle term 
assumed mustbeidentical with the minor^and the major 
premise with the conclusion. 

Such is Aristotle^s theorj of Definition. Its funda- 
mental prinoiple maj still, mutatis mutandis^ be retained, 
notwithstanding that the speculations of modern philo- 
sophy have considerably modified his distincdon of 
Substances and Attributes. Properly speaking^ indeed, 
all Definition is an inquiry into Attributes, Our com- 
plex notions of Substances can only be resolved into 
various AttributeSy with the addition of an unknown 
eubstratum : — a something to which we are compelled to 
regard these Attributes as belonging"^. MaUy for exampley 
is analysed into Animality, Rationality, and the some* 
thing which exhibits these phenomena. Pursue the 
analysisy and the result is the same. We have a some- 
thing corporeal, animated, sensible, rational. An un- 
known constant must aiways be added to complete the 
integration ; unfortunately we have no means of de- 
termining its value. Still, this does not affect the basis 
of the Aristotelian distinction. For some phenomena 
can be accounted for by other phenomenal causes: in 
others, we must acquiesce in the oonviction that they are 
so, merely because they are. It is clearly impossible 
for the mere hypothesis of an unknown substratum to 
explain the reason of all the variety of attributes which 
diflferent objects exhibit. 

One further question remains. How far Definition 
properly belongs to the province of Logic, was, as we 

"• Cf. Locke, Essay, book ii. oh. 23. 
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haye seen, au early point of dispute among the School- 
men°. On this question the authority of Aiistotle is of 
litde avail for either side. That his treatment of the 
^ubject has far more of a material than a formal character 
is undeniable. And to those who maintain that the 
Ocganon of Aristotle is designed as a systematio treatise 
on a single subject oalled Logic, sudh testimony must be 
deoisive as regards both the material character of much 
of the Science, and its inclusion of Definition. But 
then it remains, and probably will continue to remain, 
a problem, to frame a conception of Logic adequate to 
the province thus assigned to it. This question has been 
already treated of in the Introductiony and need not be 
repeated here. It is sufficient to say that, as far as any 
evidence is fumished, either by the writings of Aristotle 
himself or by extemal testimony as to their original 
connexion, it is no more a departure from the authority 
of the Stagirite to assign a field to Logic incom* 
mensurate with that of the Organon^ than it is to write 
a moral treatise on the basis of the Ethics^ without 
including the Politics. Leaving then the question of 
authority, we may fairly assert that Logic as a formal 
Science can take no cognisance of the following 
points. 

I. It has nothing to do with determining the physical 
existence of attributes in their subjects ; which is in fact 
an inquiry into the material truth of the propositions in 
which such attributes are predicated. It is true that such 
propositions are by Aristotle considered as the con- 
dusions of Syllogism, and so far their truth is merely 
formal. But it must be remembered, that no attribute 
can be syllogistically demonstrated of one subject^ with- 
out being in the premise asserted of another ; and it is 
upon the material trath of the latter propositibn that the 

" See p. 40, DOte o* 
o2 
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certainty of the foraier, and the demonstrative character 
of the whole reasoning, ultimately depends. 

II. Logic has nothing to do with testing the material 
correctness of a deiinitiony i. e. asoertaining how far the 
notions developed in our analysis of a given concept 
correspond to the principal phenomena exhibited by the 
objects usually included under that cojicept; nor even 
with the inquiry, whether our usage of terms corresponds 
with the ordinary language of others. 

III. Still less does it lie within the province of Logic 
to perform the functions either of a Dictionary or of an 
Index to Physical Science; to convey, that is, information 
from without, whether conceming the meaning of words 
or the nature of things, into a mindpreviously ignorant. 
Whereas, from the statements of some Logicians, one 
might almost imagine that they regarded their Science 
as fumishing, as it were, Logarithmic Tables of things in 
general ; Catalogues of Genera and Difierentia:, to which 
we have only to refer any given objeot, to obtain fuU 
information conceming it^ 

These being excluded, the only office that remains for 
Logic to perform, is to contribute to the distinctness of a 
given concept, by an analysis and separate exposition of 
the difFerent parts contained within it. This operation is 



• Thns Melancbthon, Erotemata Dialecficea, p. 109. ed. 1668. ^* Cnm 
^eerimus definitionem inspiciuntur tabnlsB prsBdicamentorum. Undc disces 
an res, de qua dicturus es, sit substantia an accidens. £t si est accidens» 
in qua parte sit, in corpore an in anima, Scc" And so Eeckermann, 8fftt. 
Log, Min. lib. i. cap. 17. " In hunc enim usum istflB rerum tabuIsB et 
delineationes prfecipue illic adumbrantur, ut deflnitum queratnr, simulqud 
animo lostretur, quid ex parte superiori proxime definito a^jaceat: id 
enim erit ejus Genus : e. g. cupio conficere definitionem Hominis : oogito 
ergo primum in quo pnedicamento sit Homo, et deprehendo ex notiB 
SubstantiiB, esse in praedicamento SubstantiiB: quodica tabulam huju» 
pnedicamenti perlustrans animo, deprehendo hominem proxime collocari 
sub animali : hino concludo hoc esse proximum igus genus. Sic in alii» 
proceditur definitis per singula preedicamenta.** 
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analogous to that of drawing fonnal inferences^ virtually 
contained in their premises, thougb not explicitly de- 
Teloped^ It is a process of self-examination, not dis- 
similar to the Platonic application of Dialectic, though 
widely differing as regards the objective truth of its 
results. For the Logical process fumishes only a sub- 
jective criterion: it enables us to represent more dis- 
tinctlj to the mind, the notions previously existing there 
in more or less confusion : its rules direct us to compare 
concepts one with another, and fumish some securitj 
for our own consistency in employing them ; but they do 
not enable us to ascertain their accordance with extemal 
objectSy or to add the deficient parts, where they are 
inadequate representatives of the latter. The mind, like 
the sky, has its nebulse, which the telescope of Logic 
may resolv.e into their component stars. But here the 
parallel ceases. The Logical instrument discovers no 
luminary whose rays have not previously entered the 
eye; it tells us nothing of their relative distances, of 
the velocity with which their light travels ; of any thing, 
in short, which did not form a confused portion of the 
sensuous representation"*. This may seem but beggarly 
service to.be performed by the Art of Arts and Science 
of Sciences. Inferior certainly it is to the gigantic pur- 
poses which more than one Logical Titan has essayed 
to accomplish with the same instrument. But let not its 
legitimate uses be contemned, because it has abated 
somewhat of the *' vaulting ambition which o^erleaps 
itself." It furnishes the mould by which the ever- 
accumulating matter of consciousness is reduced to form 
and consistency : it were ungrateful to despise it, because 
it does not also dig the metal itself from the mine. 

P Cf. Anal. Post. i. 24. 11. i Cf. Kant, Logik, Einleitung. V. 
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NOTE D. 
ON MATEBIAL AND FORMAL CON8EQUENCE. 

A Material Consequence is defined by Aldrich to be 
one in which the conclusion foUows from the premises 
solely by the force of the tenns. This in fact meansy 
from some understood Proposition or Propositions, con- 
necting the terms, by the addition of whioh the mind is 
enabled to reduce the Consequence to logical fonn. This 
is easily seen, both in Aldrich'8 examplcy '^Homo est 
animaly Ergo est vivens/* and in the rather more com- 
plicated instance given by Sanderson, ^^ Socrates est 
risibilis, ergo, Aliquis homo est rationalis." The latter, 
when the neoessary conditions are supplied, is expanded 
into two syllogisms. 

Omne risibile est rationale ; 

Socrates est risibilis, 
Ergo, Socrates est rationalis. 

Socrates est homo, 
Ergo, Aliquis homo est rationalis. 

The failure therefore of a Material Consequence takes 
place when no such connexion exists between the terms 
as will warrant us in supplying the premises required : 
i. e. when one or more of the premises so supplied would 
be fdUe, But to determine this point is obviously 
beyond the province of the Logician. For this reason, 
Material Consequence is rightly excluded from Logic. 

Moreover, even where true premises can be added, 
and the Consequence legitimately deduced, we cannoty 
except from knowledge of the matter, determine into 
what form the reasoning will naturally fall. In some 
cases, as in the example above quoted from Sanderson, 
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the proof may be given in oategorical syllogisms. In 
others^ it is far more naturally exhibited in the hypo- 
thetical form. A hypothetical premise is sometimes 
the only materially allowable assumption in cases where 
the given antecedent and consequent have both terms 
distinct. E. g. A is B» therefore C is D. We may supply, 
If A is B^ G is D ; but to determine the truth of the 
assumed proposition^ whether it be hypothetical or 
categorical, does not fall within the province of the 
Logician. It may be questioned, however^ whether the 
mere assumption of a hypothetical premise can make a 
raaterial consequence formal. See below, Note 1. 

Among these material, and therefore extralogical, 
Consequences, are to be classed those which Reid 
adduces as cases for which Logic does not provide; 
e. g. ** Alexander was the son of Philip, therefore 
Philip was the father of Alexander ;*' " A is greater 
than B, therefore B is less than A." In both these it 
is our material knowledge of the relations ^^ father and 
son/* " greater and less/* that enables us to make the 
inference. 

Another of Reid^s examples is the following : ^' A ts 
equal to B, and B is equal to C, therefore A is equal 
to C." This reasoning is elliptical, and therefore, as it 
stands^ material ; though, owing to the suppressed premise 
being self-evidenty its deficiency is apt to be overiooked. 
Stated in logical form, the syllogism runs thus : 

Things that are equal to the same are equal to each other ; 

A and C are equal to the same, 

Therefore A and C are equal to each other*. 

Another example of the same kind is that sometimes 
called reasoning a fortiori, E. g. " A is greater than B, 

• Hamilton on Reidi p. 702. 
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and B is greater tban C, therefore a fortiori A is greater 
than C' The logical form is, 

Whatever is greater than a greater than G is greater than G ; 
A is greater than a greater than G, 
Therefore A is greater than G. 

Or if it be required that the a fartiori nature of the 
reasoning appear in the conclusion, we roust state the 
major, *^ Whatever is greater than a greater than is 
greater than C bjf a greater difference!^ 

Of the same kind is the reasoning ^^ A is equal to B, 
therefore twice A is equal to twice B.** The logical 
form is, 

The doubles of equal things are equal ; 

Twice A and twice B are doubles of equal things, 

Therefore they are equal. 

The major premise might be stated more generalljy 
^' Equimultiples of equal things are equal.** 
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NOTE E, 



IS THB STLL0GI8M A PETITIO PRINCIPII^? 

Tbe eagle of the Libyan fable was killed by an arrow 
feathered from his own wing. The annoury of the 
Logician has been fondly imagined to contain the fatal 
weapon of his own destruction. But the champion 
destined to wield it, if such there be, is somewhat tardy 
in his forthcoming. More than one Sir Kay has essayed 
the adventure of the sword ; the Arthur destined. to 
achieve it remains in all the mysterious dignity of a 
Goming Man. In other words, many writers have suc- 
ceeded in shewing their own ignorance of the nature of 
the fallacy called Petitio Principii^: they have not been 
equally successful in proving the invalidity of the 
Syllogistic process. 

Let us first endeavour to aseertain what the Petitio 
Principii really is. The name is a blundering trans- 
lation of the Aristotelian rd «v agx^i (or ri i^ ^^%40 
alnlfrtai : i. e. the assumption, not of the principle properly 
so called<^, but, in some form or other, of the question 
originalh/ proposed for proof. And it is remarkable, that 

• This oharge against the syllogiBm may be traced back as f ar as Sextus 
Empiiicas. See Pyrrh, Hyp. II. 195. 

*> Of the nmnerous absmrdities gravely propoonded by Logicians in 
relation to this fallacy, perhaps the happiest is the exquisite etymology of 
Du Marsais, Logique, p. 81. " Ce mot 8'appelle pititUm de prineipe, du mot* 
grec w4ri^uUf qui signifie voler ven quelque ehoaef et du mot latin principium, 
qui veut dire commencement ; ainsi faire une p^tUion de principe, o'est 
reoourir en d'autre8 termes k la m^me chose que oe qui a d'abord ^t^ mis 
en question." 

« ** Without entering on the various meanings of the term Fiinoiple, 
whioh Aristotle defines, in general, that /rom which any thing exista, is 
producedt or u knoum, it is sufficient to say, that it is always used for that 
on whioh something else depends ; and thus both for an orig^al lawy and 
for an original elementr Sir W. HamUton, Reid's Works, p. 761. Cf. 
Arist. Metaph. IV. 1. 8. 
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aiDong the five modes of this fallacy enumerated by 
Aristotle, one is in form not distinguishable from the 
legitimate Syllogism**. Selecting this yariety, as that by 
which most of all the objection is to be sustained, we 
will proceed to examine its peculiarities. 

In the first place, it is manifestly necessary to a 
Petitio Qu<Bsiti% as the fallacy may more correctly be 
called, that there should be a question proposed for 
proof. And hence it was long ago acutely remarked by 
Petrus Hispanus, that such a fallacy cannot be com- 
mitted in a Syllogism of inference^. Ify that is, the 
truth of the premises is known beforehand, and the only 
question is, what may we infer from them ? there is no 
necessity for hegging or assumption of any kind. It is 
clear then, that not the Syllogism in general, but at 
most only one particular application of it, can beg the 
question. 

But it may be answeredy that the truth of such premises 
never can be ascertainedy but by a previous induction 
embracing all particular cases, and that Syllogistic in- 
ference is therefore at least futile, since the conclusion 
drawn must be presumed to be already known. But 
this answer itself assumes what has never yet been 
satisfactorily pro^ed, the dependeuce of all knowledge 
of Universals on Induction. If axiomatic principles can 
be acquired in any other way, one class of Syllogisms is 
at least exempt irom the charge'. 

^ Top. viii. 18. 2. ^•inMpov Hk tra^ tcwrik ftdpot 94ow &iro8«|ai icMKov tms 
alr^ffjft olo¥ hrix*ipmp Sn rmv ivorrtmv /da ^irirHi^^, $\ms tAw ^uc^hUvw 
&|ui<r«cc iaIom iHvtu. 

• Pficius in Anal. Prior. ii. 16. 

' ** Soiendom quod hsec fallacis non impedit syUogismnm inferentem, 
sed probantem, et itafaUacia petitionis peeeat cotUra »yUogi$mwm diaieetieum 
in quantum dialectictu est.** Summ. Log. Tract. vi. 

f Kanfs criterion of necessity as the sure charaoteristic of a cognition 
a priorit has not yet been rcfuted by those who refer all prindples to 
Induction. 
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And even with respect to principles allowed to be in- 
ductive, the actual previous assumption of everj possible 
instance is not necessarily implied. And it is bere tbat 
an able defender of tbe Syllogism, Mr. Mill, bas taken a 
low and inadequate ground, a ground too, inconsistent 
witb bis own subsequent analysis of tbe process of 
Induction. His defence in fact amounts to an abandon- 
ing of all formal reasoning. All reasoningy be tells us, 
is really irom particulars to particulars. But in tbat 
casCy all inference must depend upon tbe matter, and 
cannot be reduced to anj general type. If, for example, 
I conclude tbat a man now living is mortal^ solely from 
tbe premises, '* A, B, and C, wbo are dead, were mortal, 
and tbis man resembles tbem in certain otber attributes 
of bumanity ;*' I may, by an argumeut of precisely tbe 
same formy prove any given man to be six feet bigb, 
because A, B, and C, wbom be resembles in tbe common 
attributes of bumanity, were all of tbat stature. 

Tbis portion of tbe question resolves itself into tbe 
following. Wbat do we mean wben we assert tbat all 
men are mortal ? Is it merely a concise mode of stating 
tbat Socrates and Plato possess tbis attribute, in common 
witb a number of other individuals, quos nunc perscribere 
hngum eat? If so, to argue, '^ Socrates is one of tbe 
individuals above mentioned, tberefore be is mortal/' 
isy if not a begging of tbe question, at least a needless 
repetition of a previous statement. 

But, in fact, the Universal Proposition means no sucb 
tbing. It means that, by virtue of a certain establisbed 
law, certain attributes, or groups of attributes, are always 
so united, tbat in wbatever individuals we find tbe one, 
we may look upon them as an infallible mark of tbe 
other. A conviction of tbis kind however, as it «an 
never be gained by any raerc observation of particulars, 
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so it need not presuppose a coinplete enumeratioD of 
them \ 

«* For, when one^s proofs are aptly chosen, 
Four are as valid as four dozen." 

To determine under what conditions such a conviction 
can be obtained, is a question requiring an analjsis of 
tbe whole prooess of Induction. Such an analysisy in 
many respects most ably performed*, will be found in 
the third book of Mr. MilVs Logic ; but few I think can 
compare that part of the work with his earlier defence of 
the Syllogism, without admitting that the two presuppose 
different and inconsistent theories of the import of 

b (« Hinc jom patet, induotionem per se Dihil producere, ne ceititadinem 
qmdem moralem, sine adminiculo propositiunum non ab inductione, sed 
ratione universali pendentium ; nam si essent et adminicula ab inductione, 
indigerent novis adminiculis nec haberetur certitudo moralis in inflnitnm. 
Sed certitudo perfecta ab inductione sperari plane non potest, additis 
quibnscunque adminiculis, et propositionom hanc : totum miyus esse sua 
parte, sola inductione nunquam perfecte sciemus. Mox enim prodibit, qui 
negabit ob peculiarem quandam rationem in aliis nondum tentatis veram 
esse/' Leibnitz, de Stylo NizoliL 

Mr. MiU's adminicula to Induction are certain canons stating the prin- 
ciples of the Method of Agreement, of Difference, &«. which, together with 
the whole law of universal causation, he makes dependent npon a toeaker 
evidence than philosophical induotion; the inductw per enumerationem 
nmplicem. At the same time he enters his protest against ** adducing, as 
evidence of the truth of a fact in extemal nature, any necessity which the 
hnman mind may be coDceived to be under of believing it." His words, 
strictly taken, would on his own shewing destroy the evidence of our 
senses ; for, according io the theory of perception adopted by himself and 
his favourite authority, Brown, sensatioDs can only be regarded as states 
of mind, and the only reason we have for referring our intemal conscioos- 
ness to an extemal cause is, that by the constitution of our minds we are 
necessitated to do so. The admonition of Hooker is not quite obsolete 
even amid the lights of modem philosophy. ** The main principles of 
Reason are in themselves apparent For to mske nothing evident of itself 
to man'8 understanding were to take away all possibility of knowing any 
thing. And horein that of Theophrastus is tnie, ' They that seek a reason 
of ft things do utterly overthrow Beason.' " Eccl. Pol. i. 8. 5. 

1 His theory of Causation must however be excepted. 
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Universal Propositions. It will be sufficient, however, for 
my present purpose to observe that, unless the establish- 
ment of an Universal Proposition requires an explicit 
and conscious examination of every existing and also of 
every possible particular instance, no charge of Petitio 
Principiiy or even of vain repetition, can be maintained 
against the Syllogism. Those who maintain the ante- 
cedent, abandon themselves to an absolute scepticism^; 
and against such, no defence of any source of human 
knowledge can or need be attempted. 

With regard to the syllogism of proofy we may examine 
the question a little more closely. The Petitio Principii 
is a material, uot a formal fallacy, and consists in 
assuming, in demonstrationy a non-axiomatic principle 
as axiomatic, or in dialectic disputation, a non-probable 
principle as probable^ It does not affect the form of 
the reasoning ; but depends on the selection of premiscs, 
when the syllogism is employed for the particular 
purpose of proof demonstrative or dialectic. Those 
are guilty of it who do not adopt such premises as the 
laws of the two processes require; in the one case, 
propositions axiomatic or deducible from axioms; in the 
other, probable statements, sanctioned by the general 
opinion of mankind or the authority of eminent persons. 

In reading Aristotle's account of this fallacy, it is 
evident that the whole point of the matter lies in the word 
oirtMriaiy or XafjLfiintv ; and that the question to be asked 
is, not whether the premises yirtually contain the con- 

k Sed ea ratione prorsus eTertuntar Bcientifle, et Sceptici yicere. Naxn 
nnnqnam constitm possnnt ea ratione propositiones perfecte universales ; 
qaia indnctione nnnqnam certus es, omnia individua a te tentata esse ; sed 
semper intra hanc propositionem subsistes, omnia illa, qu« expertus sum, 
Bimt talia; quum vera non possit esse ulla ratio uniTersalis» semper 
manebit possibile, innumera, qusB tu non sis expertus, esse diversa." 
Leibnitz, de Stylo Nizolii. 

1 See Anal. Pr. ii. 16. Top. viii. 13. 
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clusioD", but whether such premises can properly be said 
to be begged^ or asaumed''. It is clear then that Petitio 
Principii is not the fault with which the Syllogism is 
chargeable, unless it can be shewn that every statement 
of an Uniyersal Proposition must be, in this sense of the 
term, begging or assuming. If there are any cases in 
whioh the assertion of such propositions depends on 
a warranted convictiony not on a gratuitous assumption, 
from whatever source that conviction may arise, such 
cases must be exempt from the charge of Petitio 
Principii. 

And if there be any such cases, the opponents of the 
Syllogism have themselves unwittingly stumbled upon 
a fallacy cognate to that with which they taunt its 

■ One claBS of reasonings are perhaps fiurly cbargeable with the fallaoy. 
I allude to what are commonly called the proper ayUogisma of the Ramists, 
which bave two Singular Premises. In the first figtire, it is evident that 
the conclusion is not one out of many inferences conlained in the miQor 
premise, but the veiy same proposidon stated in difierent language. Tbe 
third figure is open to the same objection, but it may be allowed as an 
Mco-is or expositoiy instance — ^a process not reckoned by Aiistotle as 
sjUogistio. Proper syllogisms in the second figure are valid, and firequently 
serviceable ; but when reduced to the first, (which Aristotle regards as a 
necessary test of validity,) the negative premise must be converted ftom 
singular to universal. 

Nevertheless, as the Petitio Principii is a material, not a logical, fallapy, 
this does not fnmish grounds for objecting to the convenient arrangement 
by wbich singular propositions are considered as in syllogism equivalent 
to universals. They may be regarded, in common with other cases of tlie 
same fallacy, as reasonings valid in form, but unaound firom material 
circumstances. 

The Proper Syllogisms, however, though a post-Aristotelian innovation, 
did not originate with Ramus. Aquinas expressly denies that both premises 
in a syllogism may be singular, and admits the iKBwts as a non-syllogistio 
process, being an appeal to the senses, not to the reason. See Opusc. zlvii. 
init. Occam, on the other hand, virtually surrenders the whole principle, 
when he allows that the m^jor premise in the first figure may be singular* 
Logic, p. iii. oap. 8. 

■ That axiomatio principles are not of this character, may be seen firom 
Anal. Post. i. 10. 6 OOk lerrt r ^^ais o^ arny/ua, h Mrytni ttimi Si* uArh 
ircU BoKuy iydiyini. 
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defenders. For the Petitio Principii being in that case 
a particular misapplication of the syllogistic methody and 
postulating the latter as a condition of its practicability, 
they have inverted-the relation of prior and posterior, 
and assumed Petitio Principii to be necessary to the 
existence of Syllogism. 

But if, on the other hand, there are no such cases, 
and the Syllogism is in consequence henceforth to be 
banished from Philosophy, what do we gain in ex- 
change ? We reduce the Laws of Thought from neces- 
sary to contingent. We degrade certaiuty into proba- 
bility, and can claim for that only a subjective validity. 
But until this latter hypothesis is proved, the Syllogism, 
whatever raay be its errors or deficiencies, cannot be 
comprehended under any one of the fallacies admitted 
to be such by the Logician. And this is sufficient as a 
defence of his own consistency. His method may be an 
incorrect analysis of the laws of the reasoning process; it 
may be that there are no such laws at all. But of either 
of these positions the onus probandi lies with the assail- 
ants, not with the defenders of the Syllogism^. It is quite 
enough forthe Logician, if he exhibits all that is generally 
considered valid reasoning in a syllogistic form. If any 
maintain that a simpler or better type is attainable, he 
waits with patience till they produce it. If all reasoning 
is fallacious, he may be contented to bchold his theories 
fall in the general overthrow of all human knowledge. 
But, pending the decision of this question^ he may leave 

« To the charge of Petitio Principii which Gampbell makes against tho 
Syllogism, Archbishop Whately replies, that it lies againat aU argnmenU 
whaiever; the Syllogism not being a disUnct kind of argument, bat any 
argoment whatever, stated regnlarly and at ftLll length. And this reply is 
snbstantiaUy valid, even if we reject the Archbishop^s mode of ezhibiting 
Induction as a Syllogism in Barbara. For the objection of CampbeU, if 
vaUd at aU, Ues against aU formal reasoning; and logical Induction, in its 
tme analysis, is eqaally formal with the Syllogism. 
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his adyeTsaries their choice of one or the other honi of a 
dilemma. If there are uniTersal principles of truth not 
entirely dependent on sensation, the existence of such 
principles will warrant syllogistic inference. If there are 
noty whatever be the value of our indiyidual sensations, 
all inference from them, by induction, example, analogy, 
or any method whatever, is, in respect of objective 
certainty, worthless. 
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NOTE F. 
ON THE ENTHTMEME. 

The Enthjmeme is defined by Aristotle, avA\oyia/ttd; 
[^rcAi^;] 10 «ix^floy tj o^/ttff/eoy. The word oreX^; is now 
universallj admitted to be spurious ; and that upon 
abnndantly sufficient evidence, both extemal and in- 
temal \ Extemally, it is not oountenanced by the best 
MSS. Intemally, it is inconsistent with the ordinary 
language of Aristotle ; with whom the imperfect syllogism 
signifies, not a Syllogism with one portion suppressed, 
but a Syllogisro in the second or third figure, which is 
not immediately evident by the dictum de amni et nullo. 
The word is an interpolation, and a clumsy one, designed 
to acoommodate Aristotle's definition to subsequent views 
of the nature of the Enthymeme, and made by a scribe 
not particularly well versed in Aristotelian phraseology. 

The ffixd; and o^fbffiov themselves are Propositions**; the 
forroer stating a general probability, the latter a fact, 
which is known to be an indication, more or less certain, 
of the truth of some fiirther statement, whether of a single 
fact or of a general belief. The former is a proposition 
nearly, though not quite, universal; as, '' Most men who 



* For a ftill ftoconnt of the evidence on this point, see Pocius on Anal. 
Pr. ii. 27. 8. and Sir W. Hamilton. Ditcustions, p. 154. 

^ Ab is stated, Anal. Pr. ii. 27. ). and Bbet. i. 8. 7. In a looser sense, 
boweTer, the terms §Ik6s, oii/A*7oy, roKfjv^piov, are often nsed for the Enthy- 
memes drawn from each. The cljr^s is clearlj regarded by AristoUe as a 
general proposUioH, employed as a premise. In the Rheiorio, i. 2. 10. he 
describea it as baving the same relation to its conclnsion as an nniTersal 
to a particnlar. In another sense, any proposition may be oalled probable» 
wbieh can a» a eonelution be snpported npon (morally) reasonable grounds; 
in whioh sense Anazimenes, or wboeTer was the Author of the Bketoriea 
ad JUxandnmt defines tbe «tir^f. (oh. 8. 4.) 

P 
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envy batef* the latter is a tingular PropositioD, which 
howerer is Dot regarded as a sigD, except relatively to 
8ome other Proposition, whiob it is supposed may be 
iDferred from it. The cIxoV, whoD employed iD an 
Enthymeme, will form the mofor premise of a Syllogism 
Bucb as the foUowiDg: 

Most men who ODvy hate, 

This maa eDvies, 
Therefore, This man (probably) hates. 

The reasoDiDg is logically faulty ; for, the major premise 
Dot beiDg absolutely uDiversal, the middle term is Dot 
distributed. 

Tbe o^fMiov will form odc premise of a Syllogism which 
may be iD aDy of the three figures, as iu the fqllowiDg 
examples : 



Fig. 2. 
All pregoant womcD are pale, 
Thie womaD is pale, (2), 
Therefore, She is pregoaDt 



Fig. 1. 
All ambitious men are liberal; 
Pittacus is ambitious (s), 
Therefore, Pittacus is liberal. 

Fig. 8. 
Pittacus is good (s)^ 
Pittacus is wise, 
Therefore, AU wise meu are good. 

^ In the flrst and seoond figures, the criiuiop is dearly the wnmor 
premise ; this alone heing singular. lu the third, as liur as qnantity ia 
oonoemed, we may ohoose hetween hoth premises. It seems more natnral 
faowe?er to prefer the mi^or ; hecause, in assigning a reaaon for onr helief 
in a given proposition, we shonld uatarally state a premise haTing eithor 
the same predieaU or the same $ubjetA ; not one in whioh the predicate of 
the premise is the subjeet of the oonclusion. For ezample : Why do yoa 
helieve Pittacus to he liheral ? Beoause he is amhitaous. Whj do joa 
helieTe wise men to he good? Beoause Pittaous is good. Thia is ftr moni 
natural than to answer, <* Beoause Pittacus is wise." The same oon« 
sideration wiU flimish the data for interpreting an ohsonre paasage in 
Anal. Pr. ii. 26. 0. which however it would exoeed my preaent limits to 
attempt The reader will find it rightly explained in a note to St. Hilaire's 
Translation, vol. ii. p. 841. with the exoeption that the ^Uogism may he 
more olearly stated in Cesare than in Camestres. 
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The Sjllogism in the iirst fignre is alone logicallj valid. 
In the seoond, there is an undistributed middle term : in 
the third, an illicit process of the minor. 

The (njfMiov is defined by Aristotle, wgiraa-ii ^oSuxrix^ 
a»ay»ala ^ Iv^ofo^; in which the words necessary and 
probable do not relate to the modal oharaoter of the 
Proposition in itself, but to the nature of its connexion 
with the Gonolusion which it is adduoed to prove ; i. e. to 
its logical validity when the other premise is added''; 
fgfithout tohich addUum^ expressed or understood, ihere is 
no Enthymeme at all\ 

But it maj be thought that the above examples do not 
fbmish a sufficient criterion for distinguishing between 
the two kinds of Enthymemo. If both premises must he 
mentally, and may he orally, supplied, before there is 
any Bnthymeme at all, how are we to determine whether 
any given specimen is an instance of reasoning from a 
sign, or from a likelihood? Why, for example, in the 



^ Bhet. i. 2. 17. 'Ayoyiraia ^y otw hiytt 4| 2r yUnrat evWoyurt»6s. Cf. 
Anal. Pr. i. 1. 6. SvAAo^Mr/i^f 94 i<m xAyot iv f rfBirrmv riywr tr^p^ n 
rmv K*tiUimp ^| Ari^iciif ffvfifiaip^t. Here tyliogitm is nsed in its Btrictest 
sense. From anotfaer pasaage in the Bhetoric (i. 2. 14.) it has sometinies 
been imagined that all ^fi.ua are neoessaiy, at least aa proponiionM ; and 
the tnuMitov has even been deflned, ** a proposition in necessary matter;" 
as if' * neoessary matter*' were the proper province of Rhetorio. The inter- 
pretation however is too inoonaistent with Aristotle'8 snbsequent langnage 
to be tenable. The words in qnestion, if properly belonging to this place, 
(the resemblanoe to Bhet. i. 2. 8. is suspiciotis,) must be so interpreted as 
to identify the neoessary propositions with one class only of iniftM, the 
r«K^4pm. The reference to the Analytics I conceive to allnde, not to the 
aeoonnt of modal oonolnsions deduced trom modal premises» but to the 
mecettarf eonelutivtneu of prenuses logically connected, as opposed to the 
moro or less proboble eonehmvenett of illogical combinations. As a special 
veferenoe, supply Anal. Pr. i. 27. 12. 

* AnaL Pr. iL 27. 4. 'Ei» ft^F ohf ii fda XexO} ^^turts, tnif^toF yUferai 
fUroVf Mr M jmI 4 ir^pawpoffKii^t whKofytfffM, The context shews that 
he 18 fpeaking of Syllogism only in the looser sense in which all Enthy- 
meraea are inoluded. 

p2 
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inBtance given above, may we not ca]l the fact that ^^ this 
man envies/* a sign that he hates, as well as the general 
statement a likelihood f Does not the whole distinction 
depend on the question, which is the statedf whioh the 
suppressedf preroise ? 

To this it may be repliedy that Aristotle distinguishes 
the tlxi; and viifMioy merelj as propositions, and no where 
says that they may notbe combined in the samesyllogism. 
In the instance given, it so happens that the minor premise 
18 a singular proposition, and may fairly be considered a 
siffn of the conclusion. But we might obviously employ 
a minor premise of another kind, such as, ^^ All malig- 
nant men are envious;** in which case there is, properly 
speaking, uo sign employed in tha reasoning. But this 
does not affect the distinotion between the two Pro- 
positions. A likelihood is suoh, per ssy — a proposition 
stating a general truth, which we are at liberty to apply 
or not to particular cases. A sign is a sigu of somethiug 
else, — a single fact stated as a proof of something further; 
which proof may, according to material oircumstances, be 
logically ot only morally conclusive. 

Another question sometimes raised is, ^^ If the En- 
thymeme has both premises suppliedy how is it to be 
distinguished from the Dialectio Syllogism ?** To which 
it may be answered, that, taking the word Syllogism in 
its striotest sense, as a reasoning logically correct, the 
same argument may in different points of view be con- 
sidered either as a Syllogism or an Enthymeme. This 
is, of course, only the case with the Tfx/tt^gioy; the other 
specimens of the Enthymeme being logically invalid. 
The argumentation ffx Tffx/ttij^/ou is in this sense both 
an Enthymeme and a Syllogism; — an Enthymeme on 
material grounds, inasmuch as its premise is a sign 
of its conclusion ; — a Syllogism on formal grounds, 
inasmuch as it complies with the conditions of logical 
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reasoning. It is a Dialeotic Syllogismy^if employed for 
tbe purpose of dialectic disputation ; and, as it usually 
relates to those subjects to whicb dialectic disputation is 
practioally applied', it roay in general be regarded as, 
potentiallj at least, dialectic'. 

lu fact, it is not as an Entbymeme, but as a Mhetorical 
SyUogismf tbat a given specimen of reasoning is dis- 
tingnisbed from tbe Dialeotical. Tbe object of tbe two 
arts is distinct. Tbat of Dialeotic is to conyince tbe 
Intellect ; tbat of Rbetoric, to persuade tbe Will. Tbe 
same instrument may be employed by botb, and it is 
merely tbe purpose for wbicb it is employed tbat con- 
stitutes tbe distinction between tbem^. Wbetber tbe 
same means are always available for botb purposes; 
wbetber tbe same informality of reasoning is allowed in 
Dialectic as in Rbetoric, must depend on tbe conditions by 
wbicb tbe disputants in tbe former cboose to bind tbem- 
selves. Tbe Rbetorician bas to influence an audience : if 
be can effect tbis, be will not always be scrupulous about 



' This, howeyer, b by no means neeessary. Matters not nsoalljr discussed 
either bj the Dialectician or Orator may equally be proved by means of 
TtK^^pia. For example ; the falling of the thermometer to S2<> is a ngn of 
freezing ; the obscoration of the moon in eclipse is a tign that the earth's 
shadow is interposed between it and the snn. Such subjects are not 
praciieal/y dialectical, at least in Aristotle^s view of the art. As far as 
ihe mere interrogatory form is concemed, it may be, and was by different 
Philosophers, applied to all varieties of matter. 

s This proceeds on the supposition that Uie Dialectician is bound to 
logical accuracy in his reasonings ; a restriction which Aristotle at least 
would regard as salutary. See Anal. Post. i. 6. 10. We need not however 
suppose Uiat aU disputants actually conformed to it. 

*» Cf. Crakanthorpe, Logic, lib. v. cap. 1. •« Utrique Disciplin» hoc com- 
mune est, quod doceat probabiliter arguere : finem vero diversum uterque 
sibi proponit. Quoniam ergo e&dem omnino formi probabiliter arguendi 
uterque utitur, nos hic quod utrisque commune est tractabimus, unicuiqne 
liberum relinquentes, an Dialecticus esse velit, et uti hac form& proba- 
biliter arguendi ad verum inpeniendvm; Im Bhetor, et uti e&dem formi 
probabiliter arguendi ad ituidendum aut dusvadendum,** 
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the logical acouracy of bis reasoning. In Dialeeiio, two 
champions are opposed to each other : they may, before 
engaging, dictate the conditions of the oombat. 

As regards the account of the Enthymeme in the 
Prior Analytics, I am not aware that any fbrther expla- 
nation is needed^ But in the corresponding chapters of 
the Rhetorio one or two diffioulties remainy an elncida- 
tion of which, thongh not strictly within my present 
province, may perhaps be serviceable to the readers of 
the latter Treatise. 

In Rhet. i. 2, 18. we are told, that when the Enthymeme 
is in the third figure, the o-inttfley is to its condusion as a 
particttlar to an uniyersal. In the second figure, on the 
other handy as an universal to a particular. The relation 
in the first figure is not mentioncd, but the context seems 
rather to connect it with the former than with the latter. 

Tbis passage may be interpreted in two ways. Either 
we may compare the conclusion of the Enthymeme 
witb the ai}ftffiov itself, or with the major premise of 
that Syllogism whose minor is the o^/Mioy. In the former 
interpretation the word ayiiuiov is used properly for the 
proposition; in tbe latter widely, for the reasoning of 
which such proposition forms a portion. 

If the first interpretation be adopted, (which seems 
preferable,) we must compare the two propositions 
relatively to that term in which they are unlike ; i. e. if 
tfaey have the same subjecty we must compara their 



' Except perhaps that Aristotle» in AnaL Pr. u. 37., admits a mi/MlSov in 
the second fignre, which in the former ohapter he oondemned. The oon- 
demnation seems to be made on logioal grounds. The logical ▼alue of two 
affirmative premisee in the Heoond figure is absolute zero ; whereas tlie 
miiuMtp in the ihird figore, though fanlty as employed to prove an universai 
conolusion, is valid for particulars. For rhetorical purposes, however, the 
second figure is also admtssible; an accumulation of Enthymemes, all 
logically worthless, may amount to a moral certainty. 
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predicates; if they haye the same predicate, we must 
compare their subjects. 

According to this method, it will be seen, that in the 
first figare, the predioate of the sign is to that of its 
concluston as part to whole, or as species to genus. 
Hence its logical Taliditj : whatever subject is inchided 
uader a species is necessarily included under its genus. 
But in the second figure the relatipn is that of whole to 
party or of genus to species ; and this is illogical, the 
whole genus not being included under one of its species. 

But if we adopt the second interpretation, and compare 
the major premise with the conolusiony we shall be coro- 
pelled in the first figure to compare together the two 
subfects, since both propositions haTC the same predicate. 
In this case the relation will be inverted ; the premise 
being to the condusion as an universal rule to a single 
instance. In the second figure, we are at libertj to 
compare either the quantity of the two propositions as 
determined by their subjects, or the extent of their 
respective predicates. In either case, however, the result 
is the saroe ; the relation reroaining that of universal to 
partioular. 

The Enthymeme in the third figure presents no diffi- 
culty. Whichever interpretation be adopted, the same 
proposition, " Pittacus is good/* is compared with the 
conclusion, ^^ All wise men are good/' In both cases, 
the oomparison lies between the two subjects, and the 
relation is that of particular to universal. 

But perhaps the most difficult passage in this portion 
of the Rhetoric is that in which Aristotle describes an 
importanty and previously, as he tells us, unnoticed 
distinction between various classes of Enthymemes. 
Some of these, he says, belong to Rhetoric, some to 
other arts and faculties. Tfae same may be said of the 
connexion of the Syllogism with Dialectic. Dialectical 
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or Rhetorioal reasoniiigs are foanded on t^oi ; the 
others on the peculiar principles of that Science or Art 
to which they belong^. 

This passage is generally found pazzling to a beginner 
on two accounts. Firstly, he is apt to fancy Dialectic 
synonymous with Logic, and to confound it with the 
formal Science of that name ; an error which the Gom- 
mentary most likely to fall in his way is not unlikely 
to confirm. Secondly, having previously seen the Enthy- 
meme defined as the Rhetorical Syllogism ; there seems 
some inconsistency in the subsequent observation, that 
sorae Enthymemes are Rhetorical, others not so. 

In explanation it may be observed: First, that 
Dialeotic and Rhetoric are not formal Sciences, bat 
material Arts. Their Logic is not a Logica docens^ 
treating of the general form of Reasoning, but a Logica 
utens^ treating of Reasoning as applied to a particular 
matter. That matter is fumished by the riwfii. Rhetoric 
aud Dialectic do not merely lay down the form in which 
their reasonings ought to proceed, but likewise provide 
certain general principles of probability, from which tbe 
matter of their major premises is to be drawn. These 
riicoi or common-places hold the same position in the 
Dialectic Syllogism, as the most universal kind of 
axioms in the Demonstrative. They are not gained by 
exclusive observation of any one particular dass of 
objects belonging to this or that art or faculty, but are 
indifferently applicable to all. Such is the example 
quoted by Aristotle as h rou ftaXXov xa) ^rroy rm^. Of 
this in the Topics he gives four cases, of which the 
following may be takeu as a specimen. ^^ If the more 
likely assertion on auy subject be untrue, the less likely 
is probably untrue likewise." A general maxim of this 

k Rhet. i. a. 20, 2i. 
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kind is obyiously ayailable ireg) hxalmv xai ^wtxmv xa) %9pl 
woXmxmy xei mgi voAA»y Sio^f^yrfloy ttS», 

Secondly, it may be observed tbat tbe Enthjrmenie is 
not necessarily confined to tbe Rbetorical kind of matter. 
A syllogism from likeliboods or signs, wbatever be tbe 
object, is an Entbymeme. In like manner, any sjl- 
logism in probable matter may become an instrument of 
Dialectic reasoning ; wbetber it be based on the general 
probabilities wbicb Dialectic materially fumisbes, or on 
more limited assumptions drawn from special obsenr- 
ations. Tbe Pbysician, for example, witbin tbe field of 
bis own experience, may know tbat in nine cases out 
of ten wbere a patient exbibits certain symptoms, tbe 
disease terminates fatally. Tbe student of bistory may 
leam tbat in tbe majority of cases revolution leads to 
anarcby, and anarcby is suppressed by despotism. Eitber 
of tbese may become tbe basis of a reasoning process 
in probable matter ; but tbe Syllogism or Entbymeme is 
not, properly speaking, Dialectical or Rbetorioal, but 
Medical or Political. And altbougb tbere is notbing in 
tbe Dialectical or Rbetorical Metbod tbat prevents its 
being applied to tbese or any otber special subjectSy yet 
in proportion as any one so applies it, Aristotle regards 
bim as departing from tbe legitimate matter of Dialectic 
or Rbetoric, and adopting that of some definite Art or 
Science^ For tbe same reason, wben he speaks of the 
special application of Rhetoric to Political deliberation, 
be warns us that its object matter must not be con- 
sidered as tbat of Rhetoric per se^ but as primarily 
and properly belonging to Politics, secondarily only to 
Rbetoric in one of its practical applications". 

1 Eheu i. 2. 21. Tavra 8^, ta^ rts hf $4\rtO¥ 4KX4ynrat riis wpordnrM, 
A^trci iroi^trat &XXtyy iwtvr^fiiiP r^s 8MA««Tiiri)s «ai ^ifropurqs* iw yitp irr^xp 
iipX^*» odiccri SiaAcicriic^ oM ^firopucii &AA' iKtlrn iirrat fi lx«i rks i^X^^* 

■* Rhet i. 4. 4, 5. 
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A few wordB in oonolasion on the origin of the name 
Enthymeme. That its etymology is to be found in h 
and iufii^f is andeniable ; bat only in the same degree as 
is also tnie of IvfofMio-tai, M6im§j and other oognate terms. 
Bat that it has no speoial referenoe to a premise in the 
mind, is evident ; first, beeause tupA^ in the Aristotelian 
phraseology is not ** the mind,'* and has nothing to do 
with the expression or suppression of premises: seoondly, 
beoause the word MufujfM ooours in writers earlier than 
Aristotle, and before it oould have assumed its teohnioal 
meaning. To asoertain the true derivation, however, is 
not so easy as to refute a palpably absurd one. If, 
however, we were oompelled to make a suggestion, the 
followingy though not ooufidently put forward, has at 
least the merit of not being positively ridioulous. Ao- 
oording to the analogy of words of the same terminationy 
such as ^iXMriptifia^ ^^X^^F^^ <rifKrfLa, &o. Mufir^fui will 
properly signify the result of an act of reflection". Hence 
it is used by Sophooles for a thonght mggested by a person 
or thing<>y and by XenophonP, for aplan designed, opposed 
to !f/oy, the executum. The term is thus naturally enough 
applioable to the suggestions or persuasive arguments of 
Rhetoricy as distinguished from the demonstrations of 
Soience. 

" Gf. Melanchihon, Erotem. Dial. p. 187. ed. 1568. Enthymema significat 
cogitationem seu quiddam cogitatom, ut noe dicimus, Bin Bedenken. 
» (Ed. Col. 292, 1199. 
P Anab. iii. 5. 12. See also (Econ. 20. 24. 
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NOTB G. 
ON INDUCTION. 

Induction, as far as it is a Logical process at all, is 
eqaally formal with Syllogism; thougb proceeding in 
the inyerse order ; yiz. from the aggregate of individuals 
to the uniTersal whole constituted by them ; instead of 
from the whole to the several individuals contained 
under it. It is defined by Aristotley '^ proving the major 
term of the middle by means of the minor * ;*' in whioh 
definition, the expressions major, middle, and minor, are 
used relatively to their extemian, to designate respectively 
the attribute proved, the constituted species of which it 
is provedy and the aggregate of individuals by which the 
species is constituted. The form in which the Inductive 
Reasoning^ naturally appears, exhibits an apparent, 
though not a real, resemblance to the third figure of 
Syllogism. Thus: 

X, Y, Z, (minor,) are B (major) ; 

X, Y, Z, are all A (middle) ; therefore, 

All A is B. 

The resemblance to the third figure is apparent only ; 
the true distinctions being, 1. That in the minor premise 
of the Induction, the copula does not represent the 
subject as contained under, but as constituting, the 
predicate. 2. That iu consequence of this distinction, 

* Th Zih rov Mp&v 9dr€fH>tf HKpov r^ fA4<np crvXKoylfrairOat, Anal. Pr. ii. 
23.2. 

*> In a loose sente, Aristotle calls it 6 i^ iwayoty^s auWoyi<rfi6sf 
where the wordjdoes not denote the Syllogism proper, or reasoning from 
the oniTersal whole to the contained parts, biit is extended to formal 
reasoning in general* Inlike manner, in Rhct. ii. 25. 8. he spcaks of the 
Enthymeme as including Example. 
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an QDiyersal coDolusioD is logically drawD iD tfais form, 
whieh is Dot Talid io the third figare of Syllogism. 

We see theD, that iD the iDductiTe process the Copula 
is ambiguous, expressiDg iD the major premise aDd ia 
the coDclusioDy the relatioD of a coDtaiDcd part to a cod- 
taiDiDg whole ; iD the miDor premise, that of coDstitutiDg 
parts to a coDstituted whole. This ambiguity has beeu 
remarked as a deficicDcy iD techDical laDguage^; but 
there is do term sufficieutly Daturalized iD Logic to serve 
as a substitute to express the latter relatiou. 

Od iDductioD, as exhibited above, it may be remarked, 

I. That the distiDctioD betwecD a perfect and aD im- 
perfect iDduction is extralogical. Logic recoguises do 
iDfercDce that is DOt Decessitated by the Laws of Thought: 
aDd therefore it must be presumed that the iDductioD is 
perfectf i. e. that the Individuals meutioDed are iD reality 
the whole coDstituents of the species, before the luductive 
iDfercDce caD come iD aDy way withiD the proviDce of 
the LogiciaD. To inquire what is the warraut for this 
presumptioD ; to ask what amouDt of observation will 
warrant us iu assuming X, Y, and Z, to be all the 
members of the class A; is like asking in syllogistic 
reasoning, how do we know that the premises are true ? 
undoubtedly a most important question, but not to 
be answered by Logic. So also any compromise with 
material probability, any statement of the individuals 
as samples or adequate representatives of their class', 
is a surrender of the esseutial principle of Logical 
Reasoning: the parts are absolutely the whole; or the 
inference is, logically speaking, worthless. 

It is manifest, however, that the Induction may be 

^ Edinburgh BdTiew, No. 110. p. 229. (reprinted in Haimlton's Dif- 
eutiionst p. ]6d.) From this admirable Artide the greater part of the 
materialB for the present note have been derived. 

* Whatel7'8 Logic, p. 260. (Sixth Edition.) 
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easily stated in such a foriD, as to transfer the material 
difficulty froiD the minor premise to the major; in whioh 
case the question may be satisfactorily answered by that 
Art or Science to which the Proposition materially 
belongs. Thus the example given by Aldrich might be 
stated as foUows : 

The magnets which I have observed, and also those which 

I have not observed, attract Iron ; 
The magnets which I have observed, and those which I have 

not observed, are all magnets ; 
Therefore, All magnets attract iron. 

In this mode of stating, the minor premise is unde- 
niably true. The doubtful part of the major, relating to 
the properties of unobserved objects, must be determined 
by the analogies of the Science to which the objects 
belongy and by the material inquiry, what kind of 
saraples or specimens will warrant our asserting of 
others what we have observed in them. 

II. It is precisely in the mode of answering this 
material inquiry, that the whole difFerence lies between 
the ancient Inductio per enumerationem simplicemf and 
that Interpretation of Nature insisted upon by Bacon. 
The disciple of the former method, when asked, How do 
you know that other specimens of your class possess the 
same property as these ? will reply, Because I have 
never seen one which does not possess it. The Ba- 
coniauy on the other hand, will answer, Because I have 
selected such instances as give evidence of an universal 
law: I have examined those specimens of the class 
which have nothing in commouy except the possession 
of the property in question : I have compared them with 
objects not possessing it, and I find its absence always 
accompanied by that of one of the essential attributes 
of this class*. 

• BacoD, NoY. Org. lib. ii. Aph. z sqq. xxii sqq. 
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A recent writer has exhibited the InductiTe Method of 
Socrates as a specimen of that Inductio per enumera" 
iionem eimpUcem which the Baconian philosophy has 
superseded'. But it has been before obserred that the 
Socratic reasoning is not properly Induetionf bat Example. 
It is incondusiTe, not because it is an Induction by 
Simple Enumeration, but because it is no Induction at 
all. The Simple Enumeration, if complete, will form the 
basis of what, logically speaking, is a yalid Induction ; 
and it is precisely because the Socratic Method does 
not pretend to completeness, that Logic does not reoog- 
nise the inference. It is true that in Simple Enumeratioa 
this completeness is often difficult, sometimes impossible 
to attain. And it is the additional security on this point 
that constitutes the chief merit of the Baconian process. 
But this is a maierial^ not a logictU, merit. It affects our 
ffraund of confidence in the truth of certain propositions, 
not the nature of the inference from those proposttions 
assumed to be true. Neither in Induction nor in Syl- 
logism does the Organon of Bacon supersede that of 
Aristotle. ^^Each/' as Sir W. Hamilton observes, 
'^ proposes a different end ; both, in different ways, are 
useful^.^ The ancient Philosopher considers '^ the laws 
under which the eubject thinks;" the modemy '^tbose 
under which the olject is to be known.*' Tbe Induction 
of Bacon, as fumishing more accurate rules for physical 
inyestigation, may supersede the Induction of Socrates ; 
for the latter owes its validity solely to the matter. It 
cannot affect the Induction of Aristode, of which the 
yalidity depends solely on the/omi. 

The perversions of the Aristotelian Induction by Aldrich 
and Archbishop Whately haye abready been noticed. On 
this point it will be sufficient to obserre, that any atlempt 

f Lewes, Biographioal Historjr of Philoeophy, vol. i. p. 215. 
I Reid*8 Works, p. 712. 
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to redaoe Indaotion to Syllogism, in the strict sense 
of the temiy most commenoe bj inverting the wbole 
operation; stating as a preliminaiy assumption that 
wbioh is reallj the ooncbision of the Induotive prooess. 
It moreover leaves us no altemative between oonverting 
mere empirioal judgments into self-evident axioms, or 
destrojing the wbole foundatiou of reasoning, bj oom- 
menoing with a Syllogism whose premises tbemselvos 
must be proved by another Syllogism, and so on ad 
iwfinitum. 

The Aristotelian Induotion proper has been desoribed 
as an anah/iicali its oounterpart, Syllogism^ as a #yn- 
thetieal prooess; and the two have respeotively been 
identified with the A^i hw) retg cLgxP^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^t^&¥ 
of Aristotle''. And this is in one sense correot, though, 
acoording to a various notion of whole and part, the 
terms Analysis and Synthesis have perpetually been 
ioterchanged with each other. Acoording as we look to 
the comprehemion^ or to the extention of the notions, we 
may regard the Genus as a part of the Speciesy or the 
Species as a part of the Genus. Hence the notions of 
Synthesis and Analysis^ of the oomposition of parts into 
a whole, and the resolution of a whole into parts, will, 
as we adopt the one or the other point of view^ be 
inverted. We have previously spoken of Induotion as 
an inferenoe from the constituting parts to the oon- 
stituted whole. In this respeot it is ejfntheticalj the parts 
and whole beiug viewed in their logical or eaiensional 
relation. In the same point of riew, the Platonio 
method of division is sometimes oaUed analytical^ On 
the other hand, in the ordinary modem use of the terms, 
Induotion is analy tioal, adopting the metaphyeiccU TelBtion 

i> See Miobelet in Eth. Nio. p. 95. 

* Diog. Laert. iii. 24. Van Heuade, InUiot P« 961. Goosin, FrojfmtnU 
Phiioiophiques, I. p. 275. ed. 1847. 
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of part and whole as simpler or more complex notions. 
In this point of view, Division and Definition are respec- 
tively the Sjntfaesis and Analysis of notions as expressed 
in simple terms, In the former, we combine Genus and 
Differentia into Speoies ; in the latter, we resolve Species 
into Genus and Differentia. A sirailar relation exists 
between the processes of uniting Accidents to a Species, 
in distinguishing its several individuals, and abstracting 
the Specific notion froro tfae Accidents, in the formation 
of Universals. SjUogism and Induction in like manDer 
are respectively the Synthesis and Analysis of the same 
notions when forming the subjects of a judgment. ^ For 
on examination of the first figure, which is the natural 
form of Syllogism, it will be seen, that it proceeds, by 
division of the middle term, to predicate of the several 
Species what was previously predicated of the Genus. 
Induction, on the other hand, in its natural form, pro- 
ceeds by a process of abstraction^ from the individuals 
constituting a Species to their common Species so con- 
stituted. 

As regards the etymology of the name; both the 
Greek Iraycoy^, and its Latin equivalent Inductio^ seem 
to have been originally applied with reference to the 
Socratic accumulation of instances to serve as an ante- 
cedent for establishing the required conclusion. The 
Platonic use of hriym will support this yiew^. Such is 
also clearly the interpretation of Cicero. ^* Hoc in genere 
praecipiendum nobis videtur, primum, ut illud quod 
inducemus per similitudinem, ejusmodi sit, ut sit necesse 
concedi; nam ex quo postulabimus nobis illud quod 
dubium sit concedi, dubium esse idipsum non oportebit. 

** Cratyl. p. 420. d. Tavra ff9i| /koi dofcffts, £ XAtcparn, wvicp^^pw Miyw, 
Where Heindorf renders, " Confertias qnam priora afferre, ita nt altemm 
alteti addas, in singuliB nihil immorans." Tbe sabstantiYe kraytryii has a 
veiy diiferent sense in Plato ; e. g. Rep. ii. p. 864. c. Leg. xi. 988. d. Cf. 
Rnbnken, Timsens. 
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Deinde illud cujus confinnandi causa fiet Tnductio, viden- 
dum est ut simile iis rebus sit, quas res, quasi non 
dubiasy ante induxerimusK^^ Quintilian, however, applies 
the term rather to the bringing in^ as an inference, of 
the question to be proved. ^^ Nam illa, qua plurimum 
Socrates est usus, hanc habuit viam ; cum plura inter- 
rogasset, qu» fateri adversario necesse esset, novissime 
id, de quo quserebatury inferehat^ cui simile concessisset ; 
id est inductio".'^ Another meaning of the Oreek lieiyw 
and hcayaoyi^y as well as of the Latin inducere and fn- 
ductioy might seem to point rather to the persuading and 
influencing the mind of the hearer". But the first de- 
rivation is preferable. The question, however, as far as 
Aristotle is concemedy is not of any great consequence. 
For, as that Philosopher did not invent the name, but 
only modified the usage of a term current among his 
predecessors, the etymology will be of little service 
towards illustrating the notion which he attached to it. 

< De Inventione, i. 82. 
■»/#!*/. Orat.r, 11. 

" Rod. Agrio. de Inv.DiaLu, 1 8. MeUnohth. Erot, Dial, p. 188. Burgerdsd. 
/imI. iCo^. ii. 11. 
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NOTB H. 
ON EXAMPLE AND ANALOGT. 

ExAHPLE is defined by Aristotley ^^ proving the major 
term of the middle by a term resembling the minorv'* 
Tbis definition is obscure, from being worded so as to 
contrast with his definition of Indaction, in which the 
major term is proved of the middle by the minor. It 
does not apply to the singular conclusibn ultimately 
established, but to the universal proposition which forms 
the conclusion of the inductive portion of the Example. 
Thus, if we expand Aristotle's instance into its complete 
form, composed of an imperfect induction and a syllo* 
gism, it will run thus : 

The war of the Thebans and Phocians (D) was an 

evil (A). 
The war of the Thebans and Phocians was a war between 
neighbours (B), 
.'. All wars between neighbours are evil. 
A war between the Athenians and Thebans (C) is a war 
between neighbours. 
.*. It is an evil. 

In this reasoning there are four terms, A the major, B the 
middle, G the minor, D the oimIov, The definition applies 
to the third proposition, in which A is proved of B by 
means of D. If the final conclusion were taken into 
accounty the Example might be more correctly defined 
as a reasoning in which the major term is proved of the 
minor by means of a middle, of which middle the major 
has been proved by a term resembling the minor. 

• TlapdS^iyfui V itrrlv Hray t# ft,4<rt^ rh Ihcpoy ^dpxoy ^uyBp Si^ rov 6pi»(ov 
r^ rplr^, Anal. Pr. ii. 24. 1. 
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Example difiers from Induction in two prinoipal 
points. 1. Induction enumerates all the individuals 
in the minor term, so as to constitute the middle : Ex- 
ample selects single instances. 2. Induction stops at 
the uniyersal conclusion: Example proceeds to infer 
syllogistically a conclusion concerning another indi- 
yidual^ 

The Example, as thus exhibited, has no hgical yalue 
as an independent reasoning. We are not warranted in 
assuming, as a necessary law of thought, that two things 
which resemble each other in any one given quaUty must 
likewise resemble each other in any other^, The reason- 
ing may have more or less material weight^ according 
to the character of the particular qualities compared, 
and to what we may empirically know of their connection 
with each other. It thus comes under the kind of 
evidence mentioned by Bishop Butler*' as prohable; 
which admits of degrees, and of all variety of them, 
from the highest moral certainty to the very lowest 
presumption. But degrees of evidence are inadmissible 
in Pure Logic. Either the conclusion necessarily 
foUows from the admitted truth of the premises, or it 
does not. In the former case, all reasonings are in a 
logical point of view equally necessary ; in the latter, all 
are equally worthless'. That the inference in Exa mple 
is material, not formal, appears the instant we at^ 
to state it in symbolical form : e. g. A and B are 
Xy A is also Yy therefore B is Y. This reasoning has no 
foroe until we know the matter^ i. e. what particular 
objects are signified by A and B, X and Y^ 

b Anal. Pr. ii. 24. B. 
« Cf. Hegel, Werke, vol. v. p. 161. 
^ Introdttctioii to the Analogy. 
* See Sir William Hamilion, Di»cu»sion$f p. IdO. 

' Kant classes imperfect induction and aDalogy as »yUogism$ oftkejudg' 
meni, and describes them aa fumishing a logUal presumpiion of thoir con- 

q2 
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On the other hand, tbe Example has a strictly logical 
value, when it is usedy not as an independent reasoning, 
but as an answer to objections. Thus it does uot logiccMy 
follow, because A and B are both X, and A is Y, that B iff 
also Y. But the union of X and Y in the instance of A 
logically proves that X and Y are not incompatible with 
each other ; that one X at least is Y; and therefore that the 
two attributes may coexist in the same subject. Hence 
the Example is logioally valid against any reasoner who 
maintains that a thing cannot be Y^ because U is X. But, 
in this case, the conclusion is not assertorial, '^ B » Y/* 
but only problematical, ^^ B may be Y.*' 

The Example is sometimes loosely called reasoning 
from Analogy9, This term, however, properly belongs 
not to absolute similarity in any given quality, but only 
to similarity of relations. Thus Aristotle fipeaks of an 
analogy between sight and intellect, the one being re- 
lated to the body as the other to the soul^ And the 
argument of Bishop Butler^s Analogy of Religion to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature may be put into the 
same form. The difficulties in Religion, natural and 
revealed^ have the same relation to their respective 
systems, that the difficulties in the course of nature have 
to the entire system of nature. If then the latter be 
admitted to proceed from a Divine Author^ the diffi- 
culties in the two former are not a valid objection 
against a like origin. This reasoning from Analogy 
corresponds to what is sometimes called the Induc- 
tion of Socrates, and to the m^a/3oXi) mentioned in 
Aristotle^s Rhetoric*. Like the Example proper, it 

clusion. Bat this classification onght to have ezoluded them from Formal 
Logic. 

I See Beid, Intellectual Powers, i. 4. Mill, Logic, h. iiL ch. 20. Hoff- 
bauer, Logik, §. 458. Krag, Loffik, §.168. 

i> Eth, Nie. i. 4. 12. Gf. V?hately's Rhetoric, Appendiz, note £. 

' TlapafioKii 8i rk ^MKpariKd. Efict. ii. 20. 4. Compare the reasoning of 
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has no logical value as an independent reasoning; its 
symbolical forni being, A is to B as G to D ; A is X, 
therefore G is X. Here it is evident that the premises 
may be true and jet the conclusion false. Its material 
value, like that of Example, may admit of any degree, 
from zero to moral certainty. Like Example too, it 
has a logical value as an answer to objections. Thus, 
in Butler's argument, the difficulties in Religion are 
not intended logically to prove its divine origin; but 
to shewy as is admitted by the antagonist in tbe case 
of the natural world, that the existence of difficulties 
does not fumish a logical argument against it. 

Socrates, in tbe Oorgias, p. 460. with the cridcism of Boethinfl, de Syll, 
Cai. lib. ii. Opera, p. 600. 
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NOTE I. 
ON THE HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM. 

That the ovXXoyKrfAo) If wro6i(reo^ of Aristotle are not 
identical with those which, since the time of Theophrastus 
and Eudemus, have been received in Logic as Hypothe- 
tical SyllogismSy is now generally admitted*. The word 
Hypothetical is never by Aristotle opposed to Cate- 
fforical, but to Ostensive (Seixrixrf^**) ; and he remarks that 
the Syllogistic portion of the reasoning in Hypothetical 
Syllogisms is ostensive, and requires no reduction ; but 
that the determination of the original question is not 
effected by Syllogism at all, and cannot be exhibited in 
Syllogistic form. The meaning of this may be clearly 
explained by examples. 

Of the Hypothetical Syllogism, two principal kinds are 
mentioned by Aristotle. Oue is the dfraycoyri eiV ro i^wctrov: 
the other is a Syllogism of which the conclusiveness depends 
entirely on agreement between two contending parties, 
and which is therefore chiefly serviceable in dialeotic 
disputation. The latter may be exhibited as foUows. 

The original question being to prove that some A is 
not B; the contending parties agree to the hypothensy 
that if some A is uot G, it is not B. The reasoning 
proceeds thus : 

No X is ; 



AllXis A; 
Therefore, Some A is not C. 



.((rvXXoyio-fx^s c( viro^co-ror.) 



* We mnst except M. St. Hilaire, who professes to discoyer the ordinary 
Hypotheticals in Anal. Prior. i. 44. 1. Bat the text of Aristotle will hardly 
warrant the assertion. Gf. Sir W. Hamilton, Di$cussion$, p. 152, ^2d £d.) 
Lecturea on Logic, ii. p. 387. In the latter place, Sir W, Hamilton notices 
that Aristotle has himself desoribed the process of reasoning commonly 
called hypothetical, but denies it to be a syllogism. See AnaL Pr, i. 82. 7. 

b See Anal. Pr. i. 23. 2. 
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And then, in consequence of the previotu agreement, but 
not ofthe Syllogism^ it is allowed that some A is not B. 
The Syllogism in foim is an ordinary Categorical in the 
third figure ; the Oonelasion, however, not being the 
original question, but the antecedent of a Hypothetical 
Proposition, of which the question is the consequent^ 

The eeKety<oyy^ fiV rh alivetTov is also Categorical, so far as 
it is Syllogistic. In this, the Gonolusion syllogistically 
prored is a falsehood ; the original question being 
inferred only by Hypothesis, because a falsehood results 
from the assumption of its contradictory **. The Hypothesis 
in this case is, that the contradiotory is true®. Thus, if it 

^ *Eir Xireuri 7^ b /i^p avWoytfffihs ylperai wphs rh fitraXofJifiayS/ityoy, rh 8* 
H ^X^' irtpaipertu 9i* 6fio\cylas ff riyos 6XKfis 6wo04(rt»s, Anal.Pr.i.2d.ll. 
Th fier€L\afi0aa^6fi€Poy is explaiDed by Alexander as applying io the oondasion 
of the syllogism, because it is taken in a different manner from that in 
which it was originally ennnciated; being at first part of a conditional 
agreement, and afterwards a categorical conclnsion. For this reason, the 
syUogism is said to be Kark fitrdkfgi^iy. Anal. Pr. L29. 6, Were it not for 
this authority, it wonld seem simpler to interpret furdkni^is merely " change 
of question;** the disputcait tuming from the original question to the proof 
of another on which it is snpposed to depend. The other kind of hypo- 
thetical syllogisms mentioned in the same passage, those icar^ iroi^nrro, 
seem to haye been a kind of argument afortiori, or ab aquali, the relation 
being assumed in the hypothetical premise. Thus Fhiloponus» in Anal. 
Pr. f. 74, b. explains : Karh froiirrrra tk iKtiyoi x4yoyrat tl<roi 4k rov ftSiWoy 
heix*tpowrt¥ ^ 4k rov firroy ^ iK rov hfAolov .... oloy iK rov ftuXXoy cl 
tyltia fia\Xoy hyaShy ^ 6 vXovroSf oIk iyaBhy 9h vdyrtts if tyttia^ oM 6 
irXovrof ipa. ix 9\ rov ^rroy cl ^ iyltta ^yrroy kya$hy ^OKOvcra tilyai r^s 
itprr^s ZfJMS kyaB6y iort, iccU ^ &per^ ipa kyaB6y. iK ^h rov dfiolov KOfra- 
trKwd(ofAMy otrws. c2 dfioms if i(^hs koI rh KdXXos c^fwros tlaly &pcrai, 
kya0hy 9h if Itrxhs, koI rh KdWos Apa, A similar explanation is given by 
Alezander, f. 138, a. b. Cf. Prantl, vol. i. p. 890. 

' Anal« Pr. i. 28. 8. ISdarrts yitp ol Ztit rov ibSvydrov vcpaiyoyrn rh fiky 
^v9os av\Xoyl(oyraty rh 8* i^ ^tpx^is i^ ^woBic^ws H^tKy^ova^ty tray iZ6yar6y 
r« ffvfifiaiyp rrjs irrt^dfftws rtOtlanfs. I have substituted a mere symbolical 
syllogism for the instance given by Aristotle, on account of its intrioacy, 
and the lengCh requisite to expand it. The reader will find it explained 
by Waitz, vol. i. p.4d0. 

* Anal. Pr. i. 20. 3. Tld\ty ci Sctirriicdf ov?i\t\6ytirrat rh A r^ E ftrtityl 
MipX^^t ^rroBtfiiyots hwd^x^^ '''^^^ ^^ '''^^ Uvydrov dcix^o^erai oifSiy\ 
twdpXoy. 
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be reqaired to proye that some A is not B, we reason 
froni the assumption of the contradictory, 

AllAisB; 

All G is A; '(jmiKkoyuriM^ r( viro^<rca»ff.) 
Therefore, AU C is B. . 

The Conclusion being supposed to be a known false- 
hood. 

This mode of reasoning, as exhibited by Aristotle, 
does not directly appear in the same form as the former. 
For in this the hypothesis is a premise; the conclusion 
being the impossibility which has not been preyiously 
enunciated. In the formery the premises are both new 
assumptions; the conclusion being the antecedent of 
the conditional proposition which was agreed upon as 
a hypothesis. Both, however, agree thus far, ihat the 
syllogistic portion of each does not diflfer in form from 
an ordinary Syllogism ; and that in neither is the original 
question syllogistically proved. 

The notices of these Syllogisms in Aristotle are, it 
must be confessed, su£5ciently scanty. Thus much, 
however, may fairly be gathered. Firstly, that, as 
regards form, they are merely the common Categorical 
Syllogisms applied to a particular purpose. Secondly, 
that their conolusiveness, as regards the original 
question, is by way of materialj not of formal conse- 
quence. The syllogism by agreement obviously refers 
to dialectic disputation, and fumishes thb grounds for 
a mere arffumentum ad hominem, in consequence of a 
previous admission, Apart from this special appli- 
cation, which does not appear in the syllogism, the 
proof amounts to this : 

NoXisC; 
All X is A ; 
Therefore, Some A is not C. 

Therefore, (by material consequence,) Some A is not B. 
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In the «s-fltyeoy^ ilg to «SvKaTov, the proof is of the sanie 
character. It has indeed no special reference to Dialectio, 
and is frequentlj employed in demonstration^; Aristotle^s 
own example beiug taken from Geometry. But still its 
connexion with the original question is not formal, but 
material ; for we assume, 

All A is B ; 

AU C is A ; 

Therefore, All C is B. 

And this conclusion, irom raaterial grounds, we know to 
be false. We also know (materially again) that the minor 
premise is true ; and all that is logical in the process is 
the consequent decision that the major must be false, 
and hence, by the principle of contradiction, that the 
original question is true. 

But one step only is wanting, to convert these material 
consequences into formal ones. We have in the (rv^iXo- 
yKTfiJos 80 6(jLoXoylag clearly the germ of the Conditional 
Syllogisms of Theophrastus. It needs but to commence 
with the original hypothesis, not as a mere dialectic 
convention, but as a proposition having its own inde- 
pendent value, and we have at once a distinct forra of 
argumentationy to which the Aristotelian specimen is 
related merely as a prosyllogism supporting one of the 
premises. This done, no great sagacity is required to 
see that the prosyllogism may in this, as in any other 
case, be ouiitted or not, according to the raaterial 
character of the premise which it supports. 

To the iaraycoy^ §U ro &j^vvaTov may in like manner be 
traced the origin of the Disjunctive Syllogism. The 
most natural proceeding in this case is to state the two 

' For the priociple of contradiotion may be aAsumed as self-evident, 
withont any oonvention between dispntants. And in this lies the principal 
difference between the deductio ad impouibiU and the syllogism of agree- 
ment. See Anal. Pr. i. 44. 3. 
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contradictory propositions as altamatiyes, one of tbem 
being disproved bj a prosyllogism. 

Either Some A is not B, or All A is B ; in which latter case 

All C is A ; 
Therefore, All C is B. 

This oonclusion being manifestlj false, we have no 
choice but to admit the other altematiye. The pro- 
syllogism in this case, as in the former, may be omitted, 
if the falsehood of the altematiye is eyident without it. 
We haye thus the Disjunctiye Syllogism. 

We may agree therefore with M. St. Hilaire thus far, 
that, though the form of the Hypothetical Syllogism is not 
explicitly exhibited in the extant writiugs of Aristotle, 
we haye nevertheless the data from which it needs but 
one step to deyelope it. Whether that step was taken 
by Aristotle himself in a lost work, or supplied by his 
disciplesy is a point of little consequence; though 
extemal testimony is decidedly in fayour of the latter 
supposition. 

Far more important, in a logical point of yiew, is the 
inquiry whether the hypothedcal syllogism, by whom- 
soeyer analysed, is a legitimate addition to the forms 
of reasoning acknowledged in Aristotle^s Organon ; and 
consequently, whether its omission can fairly be cen- 
sured as a deficiency in that treatise. On this question, 
I find myself compelled to hold an opinion difierent 
from that of the Logicians whose yiews haye been mainly 
followed in the present work. 

By Kant and his followers, the Hypothetical Pro- 
position is described as representing a form of judgment 
essentially distinct from the Categorical ; the latter being 
thoroughly assertorial, the former problematical in its 
constituent parts, assertorial only as regards the relation 
between them. Two judgments, each in itself false, 
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may thas be bypothetically oombined into a single 
truth; and this combination cannot be reduced into 
categorical fonn». The Hypothetical Syllogism, in like 
manner, is a form of reasoning distinct irom the Gate- 
gorical and not reducible to it, being based on a difierent 
law of thought, namely, the Logical Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, a ratume ad rationatum, a negatione rationati ad 
negationem rationis valet consequentia^. 

Of this principle, as applied to judgments, I have 
elsewhere remarked, that it is not a law of thought, but 
only a statement of the necessity of some law or other^ 
As applied to syllogisms, it has the same character. It 
states, generally, that wheneyer a condition, whether 
material cause of a fact or formal reason of a conclusion, 
existSy the conditioned fact or conclusion exists also. 
Thtts yiewed, it is not the law of any distinct reasoning 
prpcess, but a statement of the conditions in which laws 
of nature or of thought are operative. When a material 
cause exists, its material effect follows, and the pheno- 
menon indicates a law of nature : when a logical premise 
is given, its logical conclusion follows, and the result 
indicates a law of thought Wkat law, must in each 
case be determined by the particular features of the 
phenomenon or reasoning in question ; but a statement 
of this kind is distinguished from laws of thought, 
properly so called, by the fact, that it cannot be ex- 
pressed in a symbolical form: we require the introduction 
of a definite notion, Cause^ Reason^ Condition, ov some- 
thing of the kind, which is a special object of thought, 
not the general representative of all objects whatever. 
The principle in question is thus only a statement of 

f See Kant, Logikt §. 25. Krug, Logik, |. 57. Fries, Syttem der Logik, 
§.33. 
■> Kant, §. 76. Krng, §. 82. Fries, §. 58. 
1 See ProUffomena Loffica, p. 197, (2nd ed. p. 214.) 
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the peculiar character of certain matters about which we 
may think, and not a law of the form of thought in general. 

It 18 obyious that the relation of premises aud con- 
olusion in a syllogism may, like any other relation of 
oondition and conditionedy be expressed in the form of 
a hypothetical proposition : ** If all A is B, and all G is 
A, then all C is B :** and the actual assertion of the 
truth of these premises will fiimish at once a so-called 
hypothetical syllogism : *' But all A is B, and all G is A, 
therefore all G is B.^^ This was observed by Fries, who 
hence rightly maintains that analytical hypothetical 
judgments are formal syllogisms^. It is strange that, 
after this, he should not have gone a step further, and 
discovered that synthetical hypothetical judgments are 
assertioiis of material consequences. The judgment, 
^^ If A is By G is D/' asserts the existence of a conse- 
quence necessitated by laws oiher than those of thought, 
and consequently out of the province of Logic. The 
addition of a minor premise and conclusion in the so- 
called hypothetical syllogism, is roerely the assertion 
that this general material consequence is yerified in a 
particular case. 

The distinction so muoh insisted on by the Kantians, 
of the problematical character of the two members of a 
hypothetical judgment, is, like the whole Kantian doc- 
trine of modality, of no consequence in formal Logio. 
AU formal thinking is, as regards the material character 
of its objects, problematical only. Formal Gonoeption 
pronounces that certain objects of thought may possibly 
exist, leaving their actual existence to be determined by 
experience. Formal Judgment decides on the possible 
coexistence of certain concepts ; and Formal Reasoning, 
on the truth of a conclusiou, subject to the hypothesis of 
the truth of its premises. 

* Sjfsiem der Loifikf J. 4^. 
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To state that this hypothesis is in a certaiii instance 
true, adds nothing to the logical part of the reasoning, 
but only verifies the empirical preliminaries which the 
Logioian in everj case assumes as given. To exhibit 
a formal consequence hypotheticallj, is only a needless 
reassertion of the existence of data which the act 
of thought presupposes. To exhibit a material con- 
sequence hypothetically, is not to make it formal, but 
only to state that, in a certain given instance, a con- 
sequence not cognisable by Logic takes place. The 
sequence of " C is D," from " A is B," is not one whit 
more logical than it was before ; it is only stated to take 
place materially in the present case. 

The omission of hypothetical syllogisms has fre- 
quently been blamed as a defect in Aristotle's Organon ; 
and his French translator takes some fruitless pains 
to strain his text, in order to make out that he does 
in fact treat of them^. If there is any truth in the 
preceding observations, it will foUow, that Aristotle 
understood the limits of Logic better than his critics; 
and that his translator had better have allowed the 
omission as a merit than have attempted to deny it as 
a fault. When the hypothetical proposition states a 
formal consequence, the reasoning grounded upon it 
may always be reduced to categorical. When it states 
a material consequence, it states what the Logician, as 
such, cannot take into account. Aristotle is therefore 
quite right in saying, that in this case the conclusion 
is not proved, but conceded^. Syllogism may be em- 
ployed as a logical proof of the antecedent: the con- 
sequent is admitted to foUow on grounds which the 
Logician, as such, does not investigate, but whioh may 



* St. Hilaire, Logique tFArulote TraduUe en Franfais, Preface, p. Ix. 
■ ^no/. Prior. i. 23. Jl. 
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be warranted bj the principles of this or that niaterial 
science. 

The true oharaoter of hypothetical reasoning is lost 
sight of in the examples commonly selected bj Logicians, 
which have for their subject a proper name, and indicate, 
not a general relation of reason and consequent between 
two notions, but certain accidental circumstanees in the 
history of an individual. The adoption of this type has 
led to the logical anomalj, that the propositions of a 
hjpothetical syllogism are generally stated without any 
designate quantitj ; whereas it is obyious that, wherever 
concepts are compared together in any form of reasoningy 
two distinct conclusions may foUow, according to the 
quantity assigned. For example : to the premise, *' If men 
are wise, they will consult their permanent interestSy** 
we may supply two minors and conclusions, in the con- 
stnictive form, according as we affirm the antecedent of 
all men or of some. It thus becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish between two difierent kinds of apparent hypo- 
thetical syllogisms ; those in which the inference is from 
a general hypothesis to all or some of its speoial 
instances, and those in which a relation between two 
individual facts is assumed as a hypothesis leading to 
a singular conchision. The former contain a geueral 
relation of determining and determined notion, which 
may always be expressed in three terms ; the occasional 
employment of four being only an accidental variety of 
language. Thus the general assertion, " If any country 
is justly govemed, the people are happy," is equivalent 
to, " If any country is justly govemed, it has happy 
people." Tbis we may apply to special instances; all 
countrieSf some countries, or this country^ being asserted 
to be justly goveraed: and this is properly hypotheiical 
reasoninff, The latter denote only a material connection 
between two single facts, either of which may, to certain 
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minds possessed of certain additional knowledge, be an 
indication of tbe other; but the trde ground of the 
inference is contained in this additional knowledge, and 
not in the mere hypothetical coupling of tbe facts bj 
a conjunctien. This is not hypothetical reasoning; 
i. e. it is not reasoning from the hypothesis, but from 
other circumstances not mentioned in the hypotbesis 
atall". 

It thus appearsy that the only hjpothetical judgment 
which can be emplojed as tbe real major premise of 
a syllogism, maj be expressed in the form, ^^ If any A 
is By it is C/' where A, B, and C represent concepts or 
general notions. The complete categorical equivalent 
to this is, ^^ Everj A which is B is C, because it is B/' 
which admits of two interpretations, according as B 
stands for the physical cause of the fact, or for the 
logical reason of our knowing it. In the latter case, 
tbe judgment is analytical, and represents a disguised 
formal consequence with B as a middle term: e. g. 

" This may be made olearer by an example. The following is cited by 
Fries, as an instance of a hypothetical proposition, not reducible to cate- 
gorical form. " If Cains is free from business, he is writing poetry.*' This 
may be interpreted to mean eitheri generally, " whenever Gaius is dis- 
engaged, he writes poetiy ;*' or, specially, << if he is now disengaged, he is 
now writing poetiy." Under the former interpretationi it is a general 
hypotbesis, which may be applied as a migor premise to particular instances : 
but in this case the true form of the reasoning is, ** All times when Caius 
is disengaged, are times when he writes poetry; and the present is such 
a time." Under the latter interpretation, it is one of the cases of a 
material connection of two facts mentioned in the text. Now in this 
last oase, it is obvious that the inference is really made, not firom the 
hypothesis, but from some circumstance known to the reasoner, but not 
appearing in the proposition. Any man being asked, " Why do you infer 
that Caius, being now disengaged, is writing poetry?" would reply, 
*' Because he told me he should do so ;" or something of the kind. 
Assuredly he would never dream of replying, *' Beoause \f he ia now 
disengaged he is writing." In this case then he does not reason /rtm 
the hjfpothesM, and the expressed propositions do not compose a syl- 
logism. 
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" Everj man wbo is learned has studied, because he 
is leamed.'^ Here the notion of study is implied in 
that of leaming, and the major premise is, " All leamed 
beings have stadied.*' The hypothetical proposition 
thus becomes a complete syllogism, to whioh the sub- 
sequent consequence is related as an episyllogism*. In 
the former case, where B stands for a physical cause, 
the judgment is synthetical, and indicates a material 
consequence, which it requires some additional know- 
ledge of facts to reduce to formal : e. g. ^* AU wax 
exposed to the fire melts, because it is exposed." Here, 
on material grounds, we know that we cannot supply the 
premise, '^All bodies exposed to the fire melt;^* but 
only, ** All bodies soluble by heat aud exposed to the 
fire melt.** In this case the consequence is extralogical, 
and requires additional data not given in the thought. 
But here also, when the judgment in question is em- 
ployed as the premise of a reasoning, the conchision 
follows categorically ; though the premise itself cannot, 
as it stands, be proved by a prosyllogism^ 

The Disjunctive Judgment is usuallj described as 
representing a whole divided into two or more parts 
mutually exclusive of each otber; and the Disjunctive 

o Thus: 



Hypatkeiieal Syllogitm, 
If any man 18 leamed, he has 

studied : 
Some men are leamed ; 
/.Some men have atndied. 



Oaiegorieal AruUysis. 
AU leamed beings have stndied : 
AU leamed men are leamed 
beings; 
,*. AU leamed men have stadied: 

Some men are leamed men ; 
.'. Some men have stodied. 

P The analysis in this case m^ be exhibited thus : 



Hypothetical 8ifUogi*m. 
If any wax is exposed to the fire 

it melts : 
This wax is exposed to the fire ; 
.'. This wax melts. 



CeUegorical Equivate/U, 
All wax exposed to the fire melts 

(because exposed) : 
This wax is exposed to the fire ; 
.*. This wax melts. 



The parenthesis indicates the material ground of the miyor premise. 
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Syllogism is supposed to prooeed either from the affirm- 
ation of one member to the denial of the rest, or from 
the denial of all but one to the affirmation of that one, 
by the Principle of Excluded Middle^. 

This can scarcely be regarded as a correct analjsis of 
the prooess, unless the two merabers are formally stated 
as contradictorj. The Principle of Excluded Middle 
asserts that everjr thing is eitlier A or not A, that^of two 
contradictories, one must exist in every subject; as the 
Principle of Gontradiction asserts that they oannot both 
exist But if the two members are not stated as contra- 
dictories, if my disjunctive premise is, '* All G is either A 
or B/' I make the material assertion that AU G which is 
not A is B. If then I reason, '* This G is not A% there- 
fore it is B,^ I employ the Prinoiple of Identity in addi- 
tion to that of Excluded Middle. Again, if I maintain 
that No G can be both A and B, I make the material 
assertion that No G which is A is B ; and from hence to 
reason, ^' This G is A, therefore it is not B/' requires not 
the Principle of Excluded Middle, but that of Gontra- 
diction. In the first case, the Excluded Middle does 
not lead directly to the conclusion, but only to the con- 
traposition of the minor premise. When we deny this 
G to be Ay this principle enables us to assert that it is 
not-Ay and hence to bring the reasoning under the Prin- 
ciple of Identity. But in the second oase, in which one 
of the opposed members is affirmedy the ground on which 
we deny the other, is not because both cannot be false, 
but because both cannot be true. 

It may be questioned whether this second inference is 
warranted by the/>m of the disjunctiye premise. Boe- 



^ Kant, §. 27 sqq. 77, 78. Krug, §. 57, 84, 85. Fries, §. 88, 59. 
' The indefimte minor, *' bat U is not A,*' is as objeotionable in this 
syllogism as in the conditional. 

R 
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thius calls it di,material consequence* ; and, in spite of the 
manj eminent aathorities on the other side, I am still 
disposed to think he is right. But let us grant for a 
moment the opposite yiew, and allow that the proposition, 
*^ AU C is either A or B/* implies, as a condition of its 
truthy " No C can be both*." Thus viewed, it is in reality 
a complex proposition, containing two distinct asser- 
tionSy each of which may be the ground of two distinct 
processes of reasoning, gOTemed by two opposite laws. 
Surely it is essential to all clear thinking, that the two 
should be separated firom each other, andmot confounded 
under one form by assuming the Law of Excluded 
Middle to be, what it is not, a complex of those of 
Identity and Contradiction. Thus distinguished, the 
moods of the disjunctive syllogism are mere verbal ^ 
yariations from the categorical form, and may easily be 
brought under its laws*. 

* De 8yU, Hyp, lib. i. Operc, p. 616. 

* Aquinas, Opasc. xlviii. De Enunciatione, c. xiv. Krug, Logik, {. 86. 
■ Thus: 



Modus toUendo ponens. 
Every C which ia not A is B. 
Everyx 

Some . C is a C which is not A. 
This , 
.*. It is B. 



Modm ponendo ioUens, 
No C which is A is B. 
Every\ 

Some >■ C is a C which is A. 
This ) 
.'.It is not B. 



The flrst is governed by the Principle of Identity, and the second by the 
Principle of Contradiction. 
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NOTE K, 
ON THE DEMONSTRATIVB SYLLOOISM. 

SciENTlFlC knowledge (ri exArrao-Sai), except when of 
axiomatic principles% requires a conviction of the neces- 
sity of the proposition known, aud a knowledge of its 
cause^ This is produced bj the Demonstrative or 
Scientifio Syllogism, which, according to Aristotle*s 
definition, is 10 &}jiiwv xa) vgayreov xa) ayL,ivnv Kcii ymgifuto- 
rigeov xoi vgcrigeov xai aWloov rw WfMnpaa^fji^og^, As the 
conclusions of this Sjllogism are necessary, so must 
also be the premises; this necessitj consists in their 
being jper se, in either the first or the second sense of 
that expression^ If any of these conditions are not 
complied with ; e. g. if the premise, though containing 

* In the strict sense of the terms, MtncurOM is said of necessary truths 
which we receive hy deduction from higher truths ; roc <y, of those which we 
receive as evident of themselves. Hence the principal meanings of the 
corresponding terms, hrtirHi/ifi and pous* The latter, however, or rather its 
resnlt, is sometimes called hrurr^/iri iyavSitueros. Cf. Anal. Post. i. 3. 2, S. 
i. 83. 1. ii. 19. 7. Eth. Nic. yi. 9. 9. The word Zpot, in the flrst and last of 
these places» does not mean, as Paciiis explains, simple terms, but, as 
M. St. Hilaire renders, ** les propositions imm^diates,*' i. e. azioms — the 
limitM from which Demonstration commences. 

^ Anal. Post. i. 2. 1. 

* Anal. Post. i. 2. 2. By Jint and immediaio are here meant the same 
thing ; i. e. not demonstrable by a middle term from any higher tmth ; 
Trwpifuircpa sc. ^^c«, not ^ftSV, L e. more nniversal. 

' Of necessity, three degrees are enomerated, Anal. Post. L 4. Kor^ 
warr^, Katt oir6t and f aJbr6i nsaally rendered, do omiit, per u, and 
quatenut iptum, Of per le, as applied to a proposition, foar senses are 
giTen. ] . When the predicate is part of the definition of the snbject. 
d. When the subject is part of the definition of the predicate. 8. When 
existence is predioated of a substance. 4. When the sulgect is the extemal 
efficient cause of the predioate. Propositions in Demonstration proper 
must be per te either in the flrst or second meaning. See Anal. Poat. L 
6.1. 

r2 
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the caase of the oonolusion, is not the first causOy (in 
which case the syllogism is not i^ ityLwaw^) or if the 
premise be an eflTeot and not a cause of the conclusion, 
or if the premise, though immediate, be a remote and 
not a proximate cause of the conclusion, — under these 
circumstances, there is no Demonstration, in the proper 
sense of the term, as we onlj know the fact, but not the 
cause^ 

From the above data, the scholastic successors of 
Aristotle haye constructed the following specimen of 
demofutraiio potissima. 

Omne aninuU rfUionale ett rininle ; 
Omnis homo eU animal rationale: ergo 
Omnis homo est lisibilis, 

In this syllogism all three propositions are per se^ 
the major premise and the conclusion in the second 
manner ; for the subject homOy and consequently animal 
rationalej forms part of the definition of the attribute 
risibil^: the minor premise isper se in the first manner; 
for animal rationaley its predicate, is the definition of 
homo. 

In all the proposidons of this Demonstration, the 
predicate and subject are coextensive, and the pro- 



* From this it may fiEorly be ioferred that the demonatroJtio propier quid 
Mit per eausam no» primam, would not alone be regatded by Aristotle as a 
Demonstration^ thoogh it may (orm a subordinate portion of a complez 
Demonstration. The ambigaity of the word ifua-os, whieh has partly led 
to the discrepancies on this point, has been explained before. See p. 121. 

' See Anal. Post. i. 13. The distinction between demomtraiio propier 
quid potitnma and non potiBtima cannot fairly be attributed to Aiistotleb 
The whole of the ohapters of the first book of the Posterior Analytics, from 
the flrst to the thirteenth inolosiye, treat of one kind of Demo&stration 
only. The passages in the tecond book, (ch. 17 and 18.) which seem te 
favour the diatinotion, are treating only of tJie inferior sense of Demon- 
stration, in which it is applicable to rit wt^vK^ra As 4ml rh «oX^. Cf. Anal. 
Pr. i. 18. 5, 6. An. Post. i. 8. 8. i. 80. 
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position simply conyertible. This is requisite, in order 
to comply with the condition of quatentu ipmm. , 

This Demonstration is exceedingly satisfactory, if we 
are only fldlowed to assume all the conditions on which 
its yalidity depends; viz. 1. that risibility does flow as 
an eflect from rationality as a cause ; 2. that the major 
premise, in which this causation is asserted, is an 
axiomatio principle, cognoscible a priori, and, as such, 
earrying with its cognition, the conviction of necessity ; 
3. that the conclusion is not a mere repetition, in dif- 
ferent words, of the roajor premise; homo and animal 
rationale being identical; 4. tfaat any Demonstration 
acknowledged to be valid can be resolved into the aboye 
form. 

But waiving the consideration of these questions, 
which are more easily asked than answered^, we may 
find a simpler way of testing the demonstratio potissima, 
by going back to the original authority. For Aristotle^s 
examples are principally taken, as is natural, from the 
Mathematics; and it is to a Geometrical theorem that the 
texts of Kttff ewri and ^ aM are expressly applied''. Gan 
it be believed, then, that Aristotle regarded the following 
as a correct analysis of Geometrical Demonstration ? 

Every rectilinear figure of three sides has its angles equal 

to two rigbt angles ; 
Every triangle is a rectllinear figure of three sides; therefore 
Eveiy triangle has its angles equal to two right angles. 

r " Si scrupalodQS inquiratar in> rem hano; Num qua sit eMsentiatU 
eomneano inter rationalitatem et riaibilitatem, quo sit ea propria ixnua hujus, 
•eu catua per te; ut Rationalitas, propter ipsam sui Essentiamt non possit 
esse absque Bisibititate ; noque hsec absque iUa: et quidem immediata, 
«bsque interventu aliOs considerationis qua connectatur ; atque aeUequata^ 
ut ad omnes rationales extendatur atquo ad hos solos: subtilior forsan 
«sset inquisitio quam ut ei facile satisfiat." Wallis, Log. lib. 3. oap. 22. 

^ Anal. Post. i. 4. 6. Kol r^ rpiyiiry i^ rpiymwow 8^ 6^9al' Koi yit^ Kott 
nibrh rh rplywrof 9^ ipSais tffor. 
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It is Dot denied that there are passages in Aristotle 
which may seem to oountenance this interpretation ; but 
there are others so palpably inconsistent with it that 
we are compelled to seek for a new explanation of the 
former. 

In the first place, Aristotle distincdy condemns the 
assumption of Definitions as a Petitio Prtnctptf *, a charge 
to which the aboye example is obyiously liable ; the real 
question to be proved being, that the three-sided figure 
has its angles equal to two right angles, whetber it is 
oalled a triangle or not. In the second placC;^ he says 
that Demonstration proceeds from axwms^ and cites 
as a specimen of the latter, " If equals be taken from 
equals, the remainders are equal^" These axioms, 
he says, are common to many classes of objects ; but, 
in any single Science, need only be assumed to an 
extent commensurate with the object-matter of that 
Science. The above axiom, for example, is true of 
other things besides Oeometrical Magnitudes, but it is 
sufficient for the Geometer to assume it as true of these 
only. 

Now if an axiom of this kind be ibe major premise in 
a Demonstration, it is manifest that its predicate will 
also be the predicate of the Conclusion; and that the 
logical form of that Conclusion will be, not ^* Ali 
triangles are figures having their angles equal to two 
right angles/' but, " Triangles and figures having their 
angles equal to two right angles are equal to each 
other." 

The immediate Syllogism from which this pro- 
position is proved by EucUd, may be logically stated 
as follows : 



i Top. Tiii. 13. 2. 

>• Anal. Po8t. i. 7. l.i. 10.2. 
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" Magnitudes equal to the adjacent exterior and interior 
angles of a triangle are equal to each other ; 

The three interior angles and two right angles are equal to 
the adjacent exterior and interior angles ; 

Therefore, they are equal to each other." 

The major premise of this Syllogism is an immediate 
deduction from the first axiom ; thus : 

'* Magnitudos which are equal to the same are equal to 

each other ; 
Magnitudes equal to the adjacent exterior and interior 

angles are equal to the same ; 
Therefore, they are equal to each other*." 

That the true syllogistie analjsis of Geometrical Demon- 
strations will always be in this form, the axioms standing 
as major premises, and the oonstructions in each case 
fiimishing the proper minor, is evident. It only remains 
to see whether the text of Aristotle can be aocommodated 
to this interpretation as well as to the other. 

With some passages it eyidently tallies much better. 
The places in whioh the axioms are mentioned in 
oonnexion with demonstration have never been satis- 
factorily explained on the scholastic interpretation". 
There are others which prima facie appear to favour 



I See Wolf, Philosophia Batiottolis, $. 402. 551. 552. 708. MiU, Logic, 
▼oL i. p. 285. Sir W. Hamilton, BeitFs Works, p. 702. 

» Tfae difficulty is evaded rather than surmounted by distangaisbing 
immediate propositions from axioms, and saying that the latter are employed 
in demonstration virtuaUy but not actudUy, Aquinas, Opusc. 48. de Syll. 
Dem. cap. 6 ; Cf. Zabarella, in I. An. Post. Gont. 57 1 58, Crakanthorpe, 
Log. lib. iv. cap. 1 . For, in the first plaoe, AristoUe expressly calls the 
azioms immediate principles of syllogism, and prindples from which we 
deroonstrate. In ihe second place, any principle wbich virtually enters and 
confirms the premises of a demonstration must, if the syllogistio theoiy be 
worth any thing, be ci^^able of syllogistic connexion with the premisea 
whioh it confirms: and until this connexion is formally ezhibited, no 
demonstration can be logically complete. 
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the latter ; but, when both interpretationB require some 
straining of Aristotle^s language, it is due to the memory 
of the Father of Logio to give him the benefit of duU 
whtch does not connct him of flagrant error in the 
application of hts own principles. 

Referring back to the Syllogism aboTe giTon, the miyor 
premise may fairly be regarded as per se; the subject 
forming part of the definition of the predicate. For 
Equality, in tfae limited sense in which it is employed 
in Oeometry, is a property of Magnitudes; and the 
latter, as the first and proper subject, will appear in 
the definition of Oeometrical Equality. This definition 
has been found by some Geometers in the eighth a&iom 
of Euclid; ^'Magnitudes wbich coincide are equal;^* 
which, stated in the Aristotelian form, would be^ 
^' Equality is the Coincidence of Magnitudes".'' 

The minor premise may also be considered as per se* 
For our definition of a right angle is, that it is half the 
sum of the two adjacent angles formed by one straight 
line with another ; and our notion of two right angles is 
that of the sum of the same two adjacent angles. As 
regards the Conclusion, we need not trouble ourselyes 
with reducing it to the requisite conditions, inasmuch as 
it is expressly said by Aristotle to comply with them. 
This compliance does not directly appear in the only 
form in which the proposition can be syllogistically 
proved; but in the equipollent statement, that the 
triangle is a figure of which the interior angles are equal 
to two right angles. The predicate in this case states a 
property of the triangley in the definition of which 
property, if any be attempted, the proper subject must 
be included. 

A demonstration of this kind certainly falls short, in 
some respectSy of the scholastic model. The predicate 

" Cf. Stewart, Elemento, Part II. ch. iii. Sect. ii. 2. 
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and subject in eaoh proposition, as stated, are not con- 
Tertible ; and the middle term is not a definition of the 
minor. But of these requisition^ the first seems to be 
founded on an erroneous interpretation of Aristotle, 
according to which that Philosopher is supposed to 
speak of the Propositions as thej appear when strictly 
enuneiated in logical form; not (as seems more probable) 
of the same Propositions as ordinarilj stated by the 
Geometer®. With regard to the second condition, the 
text of Aristotle does not warrant its imposition. He 
says indeed, that the middle term in demonstration must 
be a definition of the major^; and the precept is intel- 
ligible enough, if we rightly understand his theory of the 
Definition of Attributes. As regards the minor term, it 
would be diflicult to produce a single passage where this 
condition is clearly laid down as a law of Demonstration ; 
and there is more than one with which it would be no 
easy task to reconcile it. 

If it be thought somewhat over-bold to repudiate 
positions which so many eminent Logicians haye 
regarded as legitimate deductions ftom the text of 
Aristotle; it must be remembered that we have other 
data for interpretation besides the mere weight of autho- 
rity. Aristptle^s theory of demonstration is principally 
framed with reference to Geometry: the Scholastic 
examples, on the other hand, are Physical. The medi- 
SBval state of Physical science was perhaps such as to 
justify, or at least to account for, the Logical and Meta- 
physical fictions conuected with it, and to give a seeming 
yalidity to the most potent demonstration of Risibility as 
an emanation from Rationedity ; though that emanation 

^ In tbis waj we may interpret saoh passages as Anal. Post i. 4. 6. i. 5. 
6.U. 17. 3. 

P Anal. Post. ii. 17. 3. The meaning of this has already been explained. 
See Note C. 
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was neTer dreamed of by Aristotle, and will scarcely claini 
implicit belief in tfae present daj. But it is not merely. 
because tbe revolution effected in this branch of Science 
has invalidated the individual example, that the inter- 
pretation is objected to ; but because the words of Aris- 
totle himself expressly direct us to another criterion. 
The Demonstrations of Oeometry are still extant in the 
same form in which they existed in the days of the 
Stagirite. Though Euclid himself, the oldest remaining 
Oeometer, is a few years younger than Aristode'*, yet, 
except on the very improbable hypothesis that he was 
the original inventor of the whole contents of his 
Elements, that work must be regarded as fumishing a 
fair specimen of the demonstrations treated of in the 
Posterior Analyttcs. By this touchstone, Aristotle and 
his interpreters may be tested. When any modem 
Herlinus or Dasypodius' shall exhibit a single demon- 
stratioD of Euclid in the forra of a scholastic demonstratio 
potissimaj we may then recognise this foundling of the 
Schoolmen as the legitimate offspring of their master*. 
Till that is done, we must continue to believe that 
Aristotle was sufficiently acquainted with the use of his 
own instrument, to be able to give a correct Logical 
Analysis of the Demonstrations of Geometry. 

«I £uclid flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Lagi]8,B.C. 823—288. Tbis 
period, however, probably corresponda to the close, not to ihe commence- 
ment, of his life. This would make him partly oontemporaiy with, thongh 
about thirty years junior to, Aristotle. 

' Of the remarkable work of these two " zealous but thick-headed 
Logicians,** as Sir W. Hamilton calls them, a specimen will be found in 
the next note. 

• See on this point the criticisms of Bamus, SchoUt MaihemaHesc, L iii. 
and of Wolf, Phil, Rai, %, 408. Both, however, treat the scholastio form as 
Aristotelian. 
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NOTE L. 
ON THE LOOIC OF GEOMETAT. 

The Propositions which have been regarded hj 
different writers as constituting the foundation of geo- 
metrical demonstration, may be classified as foUows. 

I. Definitions, analysing the complex notions of the 
several magnitudes or figures. 

II. Postulates, assuming the existence of the objects 
defined. 

III. Axioms proper to Geometry, or synthetical judg- 
mentSy stating self-evident properties of certain magni- 
tudes. 

IV. Oeneral axioms% or analytical judgments, logically 
inyolying the notions of equality or inequality. 

Some one or more of these, under various names, (for 
the language of the several writers has been by no 
means uniform,) have been selected at difierent times 
as the fundamental assumptions or premises from which 
the conclusions of Geometry may be demonstrated. A 
brief examination of each may perhaps help to clear the 
question. 

I. According to Stewart, the properties of geometrical 
figures follow from the Definitions of those figures ; the 
general axioms being mere barren truisms, and the 
axioms proper, (such as the lOth, llth, and 12th of Euclid,) 
being theorems requiring demonstration. In this tfaeoryy 

• I haye retained the language of the modern editiong of Enclid, as 
that most familiar to the m^jority of readers. At the same time it mi^ 
be observed, that this language departs widely fh>m the original tezt of 
Euclid himself. In that text tbe general azioms are called eommon 
notion» {KoufoX lyj^oioj)» while the axioms proper are included among the 
posiutatei (ofr^furra). 
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mathematical necessity becomes identified with logical, 
being only the result of the harmony of a process of 
thought with its original assumption. This consequence 
is accepted by Stewart himself, as well as by Archbishop 
Whately, who speaks of the denial of geometrical pro- 
positions as self-eontriMdictoryK 

This Tiew may be refuted either directly or by a 
reductio ad absurdum; for, firstly, it rests on an un- 
tenable assertion ; secondly, it leads to an inadmissible 
consequence. 

Firstly. If the properties of a figure foUow from the 
definition of that figure, it must either be because they 
are implied in some one altribute of that definitiouy or 
because they are implied in the whole. A triangle e. g. 
will have its angles equal to two right angles, eitber 
because it is a rectilinear figure, or because it is of three 
sides, or because it is both. The two first suppositions 
are manifestly false: the third begs the question; for 
why the notion of a triangle, regarded as a complex 
whole, has this property, is the very point at issue. 

Hence it appears that the Definitions of Oeometry, so 
far as they are empioyed in demonstration, are merely 
nominal. From the analysis of the complex notion no 
conolusion is derived. The Definition only serves to 
connect the notion as a whole with the name triangle''. 



^ Thia view is also adopted by M. Gousin in his Lectnres on Eant, 
apparently aa an exposition of the opinion of Kant himself, to whioh 
however it is diametrically opposed. 

c Tbis view is snpported by ihe authority of one equally eminent as a 
philosopher and a mathematician. Pascal {PensieSf P. I. Art. II. toI. i. 
p. 136. ed. Faug^re) obserres, " On ne reoonnait en geom^trie que les 
seules dfeflnitions que les logiciens appellent difinitions de iiom, c'est-4-dire, 
que les seules impositions de nom aux choses qu*on a dairement designies 
en termes parfaitement oonnns ; et je ne parle que de eelles-lA seulement. 
Leur utiliti et leur usage est d'^claircir et d'abr6ger le disoours, en ex- 
primant par le seul nom qu'on impose ce qui ne pourrait se dire qu'en 
plusieurs termes ; en sorte neanmoins que le nom impos^ demeure d^nu^ 
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The question, why a reotilinear figure of three sides, be 
it called triangle or not, has its angles equal to two 
right angles, remains unanswered. 

Secondlj. If geometrioal reasoning is merely ^^ the 
logical filiation of consequences which foUow from an 
assumed hypothesis/' there is no reason why its con- 
olusions should be more iroportant than those of any 
other analysis of imaginary notions, such as (to use 
Mr. Miirs illustration) a deduction of the physiological 
properties of an imaginary animal, or the political 
history of an imaginary commonwealth. The whole 
character and history of mathematical science militates 
against the admission of this consequence. 

II. Mr. Mill, while agreeing with Stewart that mathe- 
matical necessity is merely hypothetical and conse- 
quentialy saw clearly that Stewart's doctrine conceming 
Definitions was untenable. This led him to adopt the 
second theory, according to which geometrical inferences 
depend on Postulates assuming the existence of the 
objects defined. Thus a triangle has its angles equal 
to two right angles, because there may really exist a 
rectilinear figure having three sides ; and this existence 
is implied, though not verbally expressed, in the defi- 
nition. 

This theory derives some apparent support from the 
use of the principle of superposition. When, for instance, 
the demonstration of the fourth proposition of Euclid 
supposes the triangle A B C to be applied to the triangle 
D E Fy it clearly assumes the existence of both triangles, 
not merely as general notions, which are identical in 
thought, but as distinct individual magnitudes, oocupy- 
ing space, and capable of being transferred firom one 
position in space to another. One non-entity cannot be 

de tont aotre sens, 6'il en a, pour n'ayoir plos qae celni auqael on le 
destine oniqnement" 
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applied to another. Thus far Mr. Miirs position is 
unquestionably true ; bnt I tbink it may be shewn to be 
not itself the fiindamental assumption of Geometry, but 
a consequence derivable firom a higher assumption. 

The existence is olearly only that which is implied in 
the possible construction of the figure. The aetual or 
possible existence in nature of a body so figured is not 
once appealed to in the demonstration, and might be 
denied without afiecting its validity. The Postulate, 
therefore, implies the possible oonstruction of a figure, 
such as is contemplated in the proposition. 

But this construction is mental, not manual. The 
figure as drawn upon paper is only a representative of 
the figure as imagined by the mind, and might be dis- 
pensed with altogether if the latter could be kept before 
us with sufficient steadiness. This brings us to Kant*s 
principle of the possibility of matheraatical science, viz. 
the power of constructinff the objects of its concepts; 
i. e. of presenting them apriori in a pure intuition. 

But how is thts construction itself possible, and what 
conditions is it required to fulfil ? Mr. Mill regards it 
as only possible a posteriorif and as subject to the same 
conditions as an object of sense. He says, ^' the points, 
linesy circlesy and squares, which any one has in his 
mindy are simply copies of the points, lines, circles, and 
squares which he has known in his experience. We 
can reason about a line as if it had no breadth ; but we 
cannot conceive a line without breadth'.'' This is true ; 
but the author is mistaken in supposing such a con- 
ception to be necessary to establish the a priori character 
of Mathematics. The true Postulate is not that of the 
possible existence of an objeot corresponding to the 
definitionf but of one fiilfilling the conditions of the 
proper axiom. We are not required to oonceive a 

* Logic, b. ii. oh. ▼. 
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straiglit line as length without breadth : we are required 
to conceive it as such that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space. llie definition itself is but an im- 
perfect attempt to describe in general terms wbat is 
known much more clearly by the image. It may serve 
to lead the thoughts of the leamer to the proper image ; 
but it was itself founded on a previous image in the 
mind of the teacher; and if the definition and the image 
differ, thd former is in fault, not the latter. 

III. This brings us to our third theory, which is that 
maintained by Kant. According to this theory, the 
fundamental assumptions of Oeometry are Proper Axioms, 
or synthetical judgments apriori; and the possibility of 
forming such judgments depends on the power of con- 
structing the objects to which they refer in a pure 
intuition, i. e. in an intuition containing no adventitious 
element extemal to the mind itself. The images of 
geometrical figures differ from all others in being, not 
represented modifications of body, but presented modi- 
fications of space; and the universal validity of the 
synthetical judgments is a consequence of the universal 
presence of space as the form of every possible per- 
ception of body. 

Three of these synthetical judgments are given in the 
lOth, llth, and 12th axioms of Euclid; and either these 
or other axioms analogous to these must be assumed as 
evident by intuition, before any of the properties of 
more complex figures can be made known by demon- 
stration. I do not say that Euclid has given the best 
and siroplest forms of these axioms, but that in some 
form or other they are indispensable. To regard all 
such axioms as possibly demonstrable theorems is to be 
ignorant of the logical conditions under which demon- 
stration is possible ; for a synthetical judgment is de- 
monstrable only on the condition that another synthetical 
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judgment may be asBumed. Oi ydf dwivrw ^rouiTff^ Xityw 
iamfwai kiyw, 

It may be true that the image which gives rise to the 
intuitive perception of the axiom, is not consciously 
contemplated as more perfect than the corresponding 
figure as seen in a body ; but this does not proye that 
the axiom is really generalized from the latter*. The 
inadequacy of sensible magnitudes for mathematical 
certainty does not arise froYa that of which we are 
immediately conscious, but froro that of which we are 
not. The straight line as perceiTcd is a quality of body ; 
the straight line as imagined is a modification of space. 
The portions of the two actually presented at any time 
may not apparendy difier from each other; but our 
empirical knowledge or ignorance of body may suggest 
actual or possible variations not perceived in the in- 
tuition; for the qualities of body haye an objectiTe 
existence independently of our perception, and therefore 
may or may not be adequately perceiyed at any one 
time. We see, for example, that a line running along 
ihe earth*8 surface is apparently straight ; but we know 
that it is in reality an arc of the earth^s curvature, and 
might be seen to be so in another position or with more 
acute organs. But the straight line in space exists only 
as imagined, and is imagined only as mathematically 
exact. The intuition, therefore, is adequate'and yalid 
for any extent of space, and in any portion. The 
apparent straightness of the visible line is the result of 
an imperfection in our bodily organs; and with more 
acute senses we might perceive its deviation. The 
preseuted straightness of the imaginary line results from 
the exactness of our constructive power ; and a superior 

• See St. Aagnstine, Confan, x. o. 12. <*Yidi lineas fabromm, vel 
etiam tenniasimas, aicat filnm aranesB; sed illA alin sunt, non suat 
imagines earmn qnas mihi nuntiayit oaniis ocnlos/' 
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exoellence in this would only enable us to extend the 
same image to a greater length, or to retain it more 
Bteadily before the mind. 

IV. The Synthetical Axioms are thus the ground of all 
that is properly geometrical in our fundamental assump- 
tions ; but the Anahftieal Axums are employed also, as 
expressing general conoeptions of equality and inequality 
under which geometrical magnitudes may be brought. 
Stewart was led into his erroneous view of definitions by 
his contempt for the syllogism, which he would not 
allow to be under any oircumstances the type of demon- 
strative reasoning. In this contempt Mr. Mill does not 
partioipate) and he has accordingly exhibited the fifth 
proposition of Euclid demonstrated in syllogistic form. 
In this demonstration we see both analytical^ and syn- 
thetical axioms employed as major premises ; the former 
as general formulae, founded on the conception of 
equaUty; the latter as the means of applying this 
general couception to geometrical magnitudes, in which 
the test of equality is coincidence, One or the other will 
be employed in difierent syllogisms, according as the 
raajor term to be proved is equaUty or coincidence. The 
minor premises are fumished by the conditions, given or 
constructedy of the particular figure. 

Against the form of the geometrical syllogism as 
exhibited by Mr. Mill the logician will have no ob- 
jections to allege ; though the metaphysician will not be 
disposed to acquiesce in his statement that the axioms 
of both kinds are gained by induction. And it is not 
stricdy accurate to represent the first three axioms of 
Euclid as capable of proof by an imaginary super- 
position. To the axioms in their general form this prin- 
ciple is inapplicable ; for coincidence is not the test of 
equality in general, but only of equality in superficial 
magnitudes. To the axioms as employed in Greometry 

s 
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the prinoiple of superposition may be applied : but even 
here it adds nothing to Cheir OTidence. Magnitudes 
given as the sums of equal magnitudes are ipMo facto 
thought as equal; and to have recourse to super- 
position tends to confound the evidence of logioal 
necessity resting on the laws of thought with that of 
geometrioal necessity resting on the conditions of in- 
tuition. 

Much errgr and confnsion on this subject might 
have been avoided, had modern philosophers observed 
Aristotle*s distinction between &^ct\ h^ cSy, or assumptions 
from which we reason, and &fx^^^ ^^S^ ^9 ^^ assumptions 
about the objects of our reasoning. In the former class 
he righdy places the axionis ; in the latter, the definitions. 
But the true distinction between tbe axioms proper 
and the definitions, as synthetical and analytical judg- 
ments, has not, I think, been as yet accurately carried 
out in referenoe to Geometry. 



The above remarks were written as an appendix to 
a pamphlet of mine on the Limits of Demonstrative 
Sciencey published in 1853. In the remainder of this 
note, I propose to resume a question which was then 
only partially considered, and to point out what appears 
to be the cfaief deficiency in the logical arrangement of 
geometrical principles. 

Plato asserted that mathematical demonstration waa 
founded on htfpotheses^. Aristotle in like manner enu- 
merates hypoihesesy along with definitions, among the 
proper principles of science'. By this term both philo- 
sophers appear to have meant the same thing ; namely^ 
that the real existence of the objects of demonstration is 
not proved, but supposed, If there exist any where 

' Rep. vi. p. 510. C. « Anal. Post. i. 2. 7. 
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two perfeot Btraight lines, those lines cannot enclose 
a space ; and if there exists any where a figure formed by 
three such lines, it has its angles equal to two right 
angles. But this supposed existence of the objects 
cannot be Tcrified hy anj process of mathematical 
reasoning. To bridge over the chasm which separates 
thoughts from things; to determine how far a subjective 
necessity of thinking indicates a corresponding objective 
necessity of existence, is the office, not of Mathematics, 
but of a Science of Being, of Metaphysios, or, as Flato 
would say, of Dialeotic. 

But though objectiye existence is beyond the province 
of the mathematician, there is a further condition of 
subjective existence, which he is bound to verify for 
himself, by an appeal to pure intuition; i. e. by con- 
structing in his mind an image corresponding to each 
assumed conception. As far as mere nomenclature is 
concemed, we might employ the term biangle to denote 
a rectilinear fignre of tv>o sides, or the term bicentrical 
circle to denote a figure in which all straight lines drawn 
from two interior points to the circumference are equal 
to each other. There is no logical contradiction in 
such definitions; and those who maintain that all 
mathematical certainty depends on experience, are 
bound in consistency to admit that these . conceptions 
are no more absurd than those of a centaur or a hippo- 
gryph ; representing objects no otherwise inconceivable 
than that experience has shewn them to have no real 
existence. 

Hence it follows, that no expression in Geometry 
which combines together a plurality of attributes can be 
regarded as a pure definition. For the assumption that 
such attributes can coexist in an image or figure is either 
demonstrable or indemonstrable. In the former case 
the definition is coupled with a theorem, in the latter 

s2 
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witb an axiom. Thus, for example, to define a triangle 
as a rectilinear figure of three sides involves the as- 
sumption that three straight lines can enclose a spacCy 
which is quite as much an axiora as the assumption 
that two cannot. Again, to define an acute angled 
triangle as one that has three acute angles involves the 
assumption that three straight lines inclined at acute 
angles to each other will enclose a space. Accordingly 
we find in the ordinary editions of Euclid many of the 
defiuitions accompanied by figures, wbich fumish an 
evidence of the possibility of the conception by a direct 
appeal to the intuition. So also the definition, that ^ a 
circle is a figure contained by one line which is called 
the circumference, and is such that all straight lines 
drawn from a certain point within the figure to the 
circumference are equai to one another/' involyes the 
assumption that a line so drawn as to be always equally 
distant from a given point will retum into itself or be 
one line including a space; — an assumption which 
might be more properly classed as an axiom than as a 
definition^. 

From this we may oonclude that the numerous attempts 
of Geometers to diminish or get rid of their axioms have 
been steps in a wrong direction^ The number of 
axioms, iustead of being diminished, should be very 
considerably increased ; and the errors that have hitherto 
prevailed on the nature and foundation of Geometrical 
reasoning have been mainly owing to the manner in 
which many indispensable assumptions have been either 
omitted altogether, or concealed among the definitions. 

^ See Whewell, Phiiosophy qf ihe InducHve Science, vol. i. p. 108. ed. 
1847. 

' Ao aoconnt of thirty methods at different times proposed, in order to 
avoid the asaamption of the twelfth axiom of Euclid, is given in tho 
Appendix to General Thomp8on's Oeometty wUhoui Axionu, 
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Some yaluable hints on this point may be gathered 
from a very able and interesting paper by Professor De 
Morgan, printed in the Companion to the Ahnanac for 
1849. The foUowing extracts indicate a principle which 
might be piirsued to further results. 

^^Book I. Definitions. Of these, iii, vi, xiii, are obTious 
statements, but not definitions of words; viii, xxvi, xxxi 
to xxxiv, are never subsequently used; xviii, if semicircle 
have its etymological meaning, as seems the intention, 
is a theorem, which ought to be iii. 1. The remaining 
definitions are of two kinds: first, those which do not 
explain their terms, but demand a notion already existing 
in the student^s mind; they are i, ii, iv, v, yii, ix : secondly, 
purely verbal definitions ; they are x, xi, xii, xiv to xvii, 
xix to XXX, and xxxv. Insist on angle as a magnitude; 
on the comparison of angles as to greater, equal, or less, 
by superposition ; on the rights of angles eqnal to and 
greater than.two right angles. The angle made by a 
straight line widi its own continuation is a definite 
angular magnitude ; and its half is the best definition 
of a right angle. It is to be regretted that there is no 
single phrase for ^^ two right angles.*^ 

" Postulate and axioms : In Euclid, postulates and 
common notions. AU Geometrical deroands are postulates 
in Euclid ; his axioms or common notions are in every 
instance notions common to all kinds of magnitude as 
well as space roagnitudes. Restore this: that is, let 
the postulates be, Siroson^s postulates, and axioros, x, xi, 
xii; but instead of xi, substitute ^Sf two right lines 
coincide in two points, they coincide when produced," 
as roore self-evident. From this it is seen that the 
doubles of all right angles are equal, and thence that 
all right angles are equal ; and this should coroe between 
I. 12. and I. 13. as a proof of the theorero, ^^ all right 
angles are equal.** For xii. substitate ^^ two lines which 
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out one another are not both parallel to any third line/' 
from whioh, after I. 28. prove Simson^s axiom zii as a 
theorem. Remark that the distinotion of postulate 
and aKiom, as problem and theoremj could not have been 
£uolid*s notion, for he does not reoognise the last 
distinotion; both are with him simply propositions. 
The expressed six postulates of Euolid are not the 
only ones whioh ooour; others are taoitly adopted, as 
will presently appear. Nothing should be taoitly assumed 
by those who will not assurae without express statementy 
that ^' two straight lines oannot inolose a spaoe." 

^^ I. 1. The following postulates are demanded : " if 
two figures whioh have one or more points in oommon 
have eaoh a point whioh is not in the other, the bound- 
aries of those figures must out," and "every point is 
without or within a oirole, aooording as its distanoe 
from the oentre is more or less than the radius." With 
less, the interseotion of the oircles oannot be proved. 
I. 4. This postulate is assumed, '^ any figure may be 
removed from plaoe to plaoe without alteration of form, 
and a plane fignre may be turned round on the plane.*' 
But for this right to tum, I. 4. would not prove I. 5.'' 

In the general prinoiples of Professor De Morgan's 
oritioism I fully oonour, though slightly difiering from 
one or two of his details. Definitions iii, and vi. are syn- 
thetioal judgments, not developing the oonceptions of 
the point and straight line, but aflirming a property of 
eaoh. These then should be olassed among the axioms, 
or, as Mr. De Morgan more properly terms them, the 
postulates. Definitions i, ii, iv, v, vii, viii, iz, are not 
really employed as oonoeptions, but only serve to refer us 
to the oorresponding intuition; whioh in every oase is 
the basis of oue or more axioms, implied, if not expressly 
stated. Among suoh axioms must be olassed the follow- 
ing assumptions. ^* Two lines can meet eaoh other, and 
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the place where they meet is always a single point." 
^^ Two lines oan intersect each other, and the place 
where they intersect is always a single point.*' 
(These are properties of the point, and assumptions of 
the possibility of angles.) '' A straight line may lie in 
and form part of a superfioies." Defiuitions xiii, xiv, 
xyiy are the only parely verbal ones ; for Definitions x, 
xi, xiiy and xvii, assurae that straight lines can be drawn 
to oomply with oertain speoified conditions; and the 
otherSy being definitions of fignreSy assume that lines 
under speoified oonditions can enolose a space. 

The above remarks will sufficiently shew in what 
respects the attempts of Geometers to dispense with 
axioms have failed. They have not been aware that 
every synthetical judgment assumed without demon- 
stration is a axiom. They have attempted to deal, not 
very successfully, with the expressed axioms of Euclid ; 
but they have neglected, and in their own attempts have 
assumed, principles equally axiomatic, though only 
understood; and they have not been aware that an 
assumption resting on an appeal to the senses or to 
the imagination is as rouch an ur^oeed assumption as 
one which appeals to the thought; for of the one we 
can only say that we are so constituted that we cannot 
but percewe it, and of the other, that we are so oon- 
stituted that we cannot but think it. 

An ingenious and instructive but unsuccessful attempt 
of this kind is made in General Thompson's ** Oeometry 
without Axioms." The author every where identifies 
tntelligible magnitudes with sensible ; and this identifi- 
cation gives rise to a multitude of subordinate assump- 
tionsy inadmissible in strict demonstration, but which, if 
admissible, would be as muoh axioms as any thing in 
Euolid. By identifying intelligible magnitudes with 
sensible, it is implied that all the perfections which are 
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conceived to exist in magnitudes regarded as inodi- 
ficationa of Bpaoe maj also be perceived to exist in 
similar magnitudes regarded as portions of bodies. The 
perfect straight line and the perfect triangle aud the 
perfect circle are not merely imaginable forms, but 
tangible substances. But it is further assumed by the 
author, that the sensible properties of bodies, whose very 
existence can only be proved by the testimony of expe- 
rience, may exist, along with the Oeometrical qualities, in 
a manner in which experience has never presented them. 
Thus ^' figures of all kinda, lines and points/' are ^* always 
considered as exhibited on a hard body of some kind, 
which causes the position of the several parts or points 
to be fixed with relation to one another; and will, on 
occasion, be supposed to be tumed about an assigned 
point or points, in any manner that can be shewn to be 
practicable with the hard body on which they are under- 
stood to be represented. NeverthelesSy the application 
of one object to another will, when required, be imagined 
to take place without bar of corporeal substance ; — that 
is to say^ without impediment firom the existence of 
other parts than those it is desired to oompare.'* In 
other wordsy the surface of a solid and the linear boundary 
of a surface may be considered ad libitum as in or out 
of oonnection with the bodies of which they form part, 
retaining in both cases the attributes of body, such as 
hardness. Surely such assumptions as these, be they 
legitimate or illegitimatCy are to be treated as postulates 
or axioms. At any rate they are not definitions. 

But further : a Body is defined to be ^^ any thing that 
can be made the object of touch ;^* and a hard body is 
" a body which resists all change of form.'* But bodies 
which resist all change of form are assumed at the same 
time not to resist all change of size ; for the genesis of 
the straight line and the proof of the axiom of parallels 
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are made to depend on a sapposed inflation of the 
spfaere. Here is another implied postulate or axiom. 
" A hard body may be inoreased or diminished in size 
to any extent without losing its hardness." Empirically, 
this is untrue. A body which resists all ohange of form 
cannot in practice be expanded or contracted ad Ubitum, 
To assume it as imaginably true is to assume an axiom, 
not a definition. 

Again : the author attempts to proTo the miyority of 
the axioms of Euclid by superposition ; laying down 
beforehand these two definitions; ^^ Things which occupy 
the same plaoe, are said to coincide ;'" and '^ Magnitudes 
which, if their boundaries were applied to one another, 
would coincide, or might be made capable of doing so 
by a difierent arrangement of parts, are called equaL^* 
In the latter definition again there is an assumed postu- 
late : ^* The parts of a body may be arranged in any way, 
without afiecting the magnitude of the body.*' Otfaerwise 
the two meanings of the term egual are a mere equi- 
vocation ; and the demonstration of the equality of any 
two given bodies is a mere play upon words. A is equal 
to B because it actually coincides with it. C is equal to 
B because it may be made to coincide with it. But faow 
do I know that it is the same C before and after the 
change in tfae arrangement of its parts ? If I may assert 
tfaott the two bodies are now eqwUy because a different 
arrangement of parts may make them so, why may I not 
assert that they are now equal^ because by taking away a 
part of one of them they may become so ? 

But even after this assumption is made, it may be 
questioned whether the principle of superposition can 
be legitimately applied to magnitudes considered as 
exhibited on a hard body. Magnitudes in space can be 
constructed apriori in a pure intuitiony and in any one 
part of spacey as readily as in anv other. Hence they 
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may be transported hy the saine intuitioD from one 
position in spaoe to another, and all their oonstitaent 
attributes with them; for they contain no attribute 
which is not presented in the image. But the empirical 
qnalities of a hard body cannot be constnicted a priori 
in a pure intuition; and tangibility, which the author 
adopts as the test of corporeity, cannot be couYeyed into 
the mental image by the constniction, nor conceived to 
exist, so long as it is transferred froro one place to 
another solely by the imagination. If 1 draw two 
triangles upon paper, I can only shew their coincidence 
OB bodies by cutting one out and placing it on the other. 
Thus the statements of Geometry are reduced to empirical 
truths dependent on actual measurement; a method quite 
as applicable to theorems as to azioms, and which» con- 
sistently carried out, would dispense with demonstration 
altogether. For if I may prove by measurement that 
magnitudes wbich are equal to the same are equal to 
each otber, I may apply tbe same test with equal direot- 
ness to shew tfaat the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. 

Auother work, nomiually of a similar character to that 
of General Thompson, but differing considerably in its 
method and actual results, was publiRhed in 1856, by 
Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, under the title of *^ the 
Geometry of the three first Books of Euclid by direot 
proof from Definitions alone.*' Tfae opposition, how- 
ever, between the principles of Mr. Wedgwood^s treatise 
and those maintained in the preceding remarks is more 
verbal than real. According to the view of Kant, which 
has been adopted in the preceding remarks, the science 
of Geometry is founded on the sucoessive synthesis of 
the productive imagination in the generation of forms or 
magnitudes in space ; and its axioms express those con- 
ditions of the sensible iutuition a prioriy under which 
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alone the scbeme answering to a given notion can be 
fonned^. Mr. Wedgwood transfers these ^* conditions 
of the sensible intuition" to the definitions of his ele- 
mentarj magnitudes, tbe straight line and the plane, 
whicb he defines, not by a desoription of tho appearance 
which they present to tbe eye or tbe imagination, as 
magnitudes already existing, but by a statemeut of the 
manner in which they may be supposed to be generated 
by motion from a given point. Such statements contain 
considerably more than a mere analysis of the attributes 
indispensable to the conception of the magnitudes in 
question: they contain the assertion that a magnitude 
which our intuition, whether pure or empirical, presents 
to us as having a certain form, and which is already 
conceived or known by that form, possesses also a 
certain property or properties in respect of its distance 
and direction with regard to a given point Assertions 
of this kind, as being synthetical and not analytioal 
judgmentSy would be classed by Kant as Axioms, not as 
Definitions. 

As an appropriate conclusion to this note, I subjoin a 
specimen of Euclid reduced to syllogisms, extracted 
from the very curious and rare Analyses Qeometricm of 
Herlinus and Dasypodius. I haYC selected the fifth 
proposition of the first book, as that which has also 
been analysed by Mr. MilP. To the curious in such 
subjects it may be interestiug to compare tbe two 
demonstrations. 

^ See Kritik der reinen Vemunjl^ p. 143, ed. Rosenkranz. 
^ Logic, b. ii. chap. iv. 
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Profositio V. 
'/'heorema. 

Toy WotnuKaBV Tfiymim al ir^; rjj fiiffu Ymleu U-m aXkf^Kouf 
ffla*/* Ksu wfwrtxfiktiitiffwv rm Wm Mtim^ al iml rijir /Soo-iy 
ywlai MToti «XX^Xai; So-oyroi. 

TriaDgulorum qui duo sequalia habent latera, auguli 
ad basin sunt sequales. Et productis squalibus illis 
rectis, etiam qui sub basi sunt auguli, inter se erunt 
squales. 

4 cxtffo-i^. 

Sit triangulis aequicruruB afiy^ habens latus a/3 aequale 
lateri oty, et ducantur lineis 
a/3» «y, ^K ffMffio^ linesB /3S, yff. 
6 $io;io-fi^;. Dico quod angulus 
a/3y est sequalis angulo ayfi. 
£t quod angulus y/38 est 
BBqualis angulo /Syff. ^ xoro- 
o-xffv^. Sumatur in linea /3$ 
punctum quodvis ^. Tolla- 
tur a majore linea off, minori 
a( ffiqualis linea oi}, per pro- 
positionem tertiam. Ducan- 
tur rect» ly, i}/3. 




4 2nr^affi^i$. 

SyllogUmi quatuoTn 

Primut. Quicunque duo trianguli habent duo latera 
duobus lateribus sequalia, alterum alteri, et angulum 
angulo squalemy qui squalibus lineis continetur, etiam 
basin basi habebunt ffiqualem, et reliquos angulos reliquis 
angulis sequales, alterum alteri, quos aequalia latera sub- 
tendunt. Trianguli /3ai}y ya^ habent duo latera /3a, ai), 
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sequalia duobas lateribus ya^ a^, alterum alteri, latus /3a 
lateri ya, et latus coi lateri aC. Et habent angulum /3ai} 
communem. Ergo. Triangiili /3ai], ya^, habent basin /Sij 
sequalem basi 7?, et angulum a^ sequalem angulo ay^, et 
angulum oeifi aequalem angulo a^y. Mxplicatio. Major 
est propositio quarta. Minoris pars prima est uwiiea-tg, 
Secunda est nota Ix rris xarao-xev^;. Tertia est nota per 
se. Secundus. Si ab SBqualibus tollantur sequalia, quse 
relinquuntur sunt SBqualia. A lineis sequalibus a^, ai}, tolle 
lineas SBquales a/3, uy. Ergo. Manet recta /3^, SBqualis 
reotse yi}. Explicatio. Major est xoiinj eyyoia. Minoris 
pars prior est nota Ix r^; xorao-xsv^^. Posterior est uT^eo-j^. 
Tertius. Quicunque duo trianguli habent &c. ut sjllog. 
pri. Trianguli j3i}y, y^, habent duo latera /Si], ijy, aequalia 
duobus lateribus 7^9 ^)3, aJterum alteri, latus /3i2 lateri y^ 
et latus i}y lateri (/3, et habent angulum jSijy squalem 
angulo y^. £r^o. Trianguli jSijy, y|)3, habent angulum 
/3yi} aBqualem augulo 7/3|, et angulum y|3i} sequalem angulo 
/3y^. ExpUcatio. Major est propositio quarta. Minoris 
pars prima et tertia est conclusio syllog. primi. Seounda 
est conclusio syll. secundi. Quartus. Si ab sBqualibus 
toUantur aequalia, quae relinquuntur sunt SBqualia. Ab 
8BquaJibu8 angulis a/3i}, ay(, tolle aequales angulos y^^ 
/3y^. Ergo, Man^t angulus a/3y, aeqaalis angulo ay/S. 
Eicplicatio. Major est xoiy^ lyyoia. Minoris pars prior 
est conclusio syll. primi. Posterior est conclusio syll. 
tertii. rl avfuirifaa-iMu £x conclusione syll. quarti liquet 
trianguli aj3y, augulos a/3y, ay/3, qui sunt ad basin esse 
squales. Et ex conclusione syll. tertii liquet angulos 
^y^, 7/3^, qui sunt sub basi esse aequales. Triangulorum 
igitur qui duo habent aequalia latera, &c. Swig Ih^ SeT^ai. 
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NOTE M. 
ON THB CLASSIFICATION OF FALLACIES.- 

It has been before obsenred*, tfaat Aristotle^s Treatise 
wifi a-ofi0Tix»v kXMYXP^ faciB properly only a historical 
value; that it is important as an aoGount of modes of 
reasoning in use at the period to which it refers ; but 
that it is not, and does not profess to be, a classification 
based on anj logical principle. Its di^isions, however, 
haye been foUowed without question by the majority 
of subsequent logioians, centuries after the circumstances 
which gave it its chief value had ceased to exist; and 
its language has bepome in a manner classical, though 
not always restricted to the sense originally intended 
by its author. Petitio Prindpii and Ignoratio Elenchi 
still hold their place as recognised forms of fallacy; 
and the continued use of the Aristotelian nomenclature, 
at different times and under difierent circumstancesy has 
given in some respeots a permanent value to that which 
originally was designed only for a temporary purpose. 
It is not therefore intended in the present note to pro- 
pose an entirely difierent classification and nomenclature, 
but only to point out certain principles, according to 
which, if Logic is regarded as the Scienoe of the Laws 
of Thought, an arrangement of Fallacies may be at- 
tempted on properly logical grounds, and some of the 
deficiencies of the received enumeration supplied. 

The Aristotelian list is confined to Fallacies counected 
with Reasoning. But if Logic is the Soienoey not of the 
Laws of Reasoning only, but of those of Thought in gene- 
raly it will follow that the spurious forms of Gonception and 
Judgment are equally entitled to a place among Logical 
Fallacies. And if all the processes of Thought, so far 

■ See aboYe, p. 181, note a. 
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as thej oome witbin the provinoe of Logic, are governed 
by the same laws, we may naturallj expect to find some 
resemblance between the illegitimate forms of eaoh. 
The resemblanoe, as will be seen hereaftery is by no 
means perfeot; but the same general principles of classi- 
fication will be found applicable to the various prooesses 
of Thought, whether we are examining their legitimate 
or their illegitimate results. 

The first and most obvious principle of division is 
into Formal and Material Fallacies, according as the 
source of the deception lies in the act of thought itself, 
or in the object upon which, or the ciroumstances 
under whichy it is exerolsed. Strictly speaking, Formal 
Fallacies alone come under the cognisance of the Logica 
docensj or Logic properly so called ; as being apparent 
but not real thoughts, or at least not the kind of thoughts 
which they profess to be. Material Fallacies, where 
the thought is legitimate, but the relation to things 
inacourate, belong properly to the province of the Logica 
utens, and can only be adequately guarded against by 
that branch of knowledge which takes oognisance of 
the things. A minute division of Material Fallacies 
may thus be carried on to an indefinite extent; for any 
object about which we think may be represented in 
thought inaccurately or untruly. The Logician must 
content himself with indicating the most general prin- 
ciples of such a division ; and that not strictly as a 
portion of the theory of his soience, but as a hint for 
its application to practice. To these two classes of 
Fallacies, wfaioh are those which suggest themselves 
a priorij as iroplied in the idea of any possible exercise 
of thought, it becomes necessary in praotice to add a 
third classy comprising those which arise from the 
ambiguities of language. Words, whether vnritten, or 
spoken, or exhibited in some other system of signs, are 
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proved by experience to be universally necessary in 
practice, both to the formation and to the communication 
of thought ; and any defect in this indispensable instm- 
ment is communicated to the operations which it per- 
forms. This was clearlj seen by Aristotle and his 
foUowers, who haTC assigned a prominent, indeed too 
prominent, a place to language in their dassification, hy 
dividing Fallacies, in the first instance, into those in 
diciione and those extra dictionem ; according as the de- 
ception does or does not depend upon the particular words 
in which die reasoning is cpnveyed^ Looking to the 
actual position of language in relation to thought, it will 
be better to adopt a threefold division of Fallacies; those 
in the Thought, those in the Matter, and those in the 
Language ; the last corresponding to thefaUacuB in diC' 
tione of Aristotle ; the two former representing a still more 
important though often neglected distinction, which is 
lost sight of in die vague negation of extra dictionem. 

In the applici^i^ion of this principle of division to the 
several operations of Thought, as exhibited in the follow- 
ing Table, some slight difierences will be observed, 
which in some instances will explain themselveSy while 
in others a few preliminary words of explanation may 
be desirable. Fallacies of Language, it is obvious, will 
beoome more numerous^as the prooess of thought be- 
comes more complicated. While a Goncept oan be 
misapprehended only in the term (whether expressed by 
one word or more) in which it is conveyed, a Judgment 
may be ambiguous, either in the meaning of one of its 
terms, or in its entire construction ; and a Reasoning 
admits of still further ambiguity, from the repetition of a 
term or sentence in different senses. Hence a different 
enumeration of Fallacies in dictione will be required in 
different parts of the Table. 

^ For some Airther remazlcs on this diTiaon, see p. 188, note b. 
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As regards Formal or Logical Fallaoies, a fuller ex- 
planatiou may be ueeded. The ultimate test of tbe 
logical yalidity of any tbougbt is conceivability, Tbis 
test may be applied to judgments and reaBOniugs, as 
well as to concepts. A concept is logically real if it is 
conceivable ; tbat is to say, if its constituent parts can be 
combined witb eacb otber in an unity of representation. 
If it complies witb tbis criterion, it is real as a tbougbt : 
wbetber its supposed object be real as a tbing, is a 
question witb wbiob Logic bas no concern. A judgment, 
again, is logically true or necessary, (for Logic recognises 
no trutb sbort of necessity,) if its contradictory is incon- 
ceiYable : it is logically false or impossible, if it is itself 
inconceivable ; but if two contradictory assertions are 
botb equally conceiyable, it does not lie within tbe pro- 
yince of Logic to determiue tbeir trutb or falsebood. A 
reasoning, in like manner, is logically necessary, if tbe 
contradictory of tbe couclusion cannot be conceived as 
true, consistently witb tbe assumed trutb of tbe premises: 
it is logically impossible, if tbe conclusion itself cannot 
be so conceiyed. If, boweyer, tbe conclusion and its 
contradictory are equally conceiyable along witb tbe 
assumed trutb of tbe premises, tbe conclusion may or 
may not baye a material yalue, but it is one wbicb cannot 
be recogiiised by Logic. 

But tbougb tbe test of conceivability is tbus applicable 
to judgments and reasonings, as well as to concepts, it is 
applicable in a different manner. A giyen combination 
of attributes may be inoonceiyable, eitber because it 
contains too little, or because it contains too mucb. 
Tbat is to say, it may eitber be defectiye in tbe con- 
ditions under wbicb alone attributes can be united in 
representation, or it may contain suob attributes as 
mutually exclude one anotber. Tbus, inasmuob as unity 
of representation is ouly possible under tbe condition 
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of limitation bj differencey because the tbing repre- 
Bented must be known as an actual object, and not as 
the universe of all possible objects, it foUows that the 
indefinite ideas corresponding to the terms Thing, Ex- 
istencey Being in general, are not conceivabley as having 
no distinctive characteristic. They majr be elements of the 
oonceivable; that is to say, they maj become conceivable 
when combined with and determined bj other attributes; 
but so long as they are g^ven as isolated, and therefore 
as unconditioned, they are inconceivable. The logical 
rule here violated is the Law of Identity, which requires 
that every object should be conceived as itself, and as 
distinguished from every thing else. Here the supposed 
Concept contains too little. On the other hand, if the 
g^ven attributes are incompatible with each other, the 
rule violated is the Law of Contradictiony which requires 
that two contradictory attributes should not be united in 
the same object. Here the supposed Concept contains 
too much. The third law of thought, that of Excluded 
Middle, may also be violated in relation to the same 
process, if we atteropt to conceive an object of which 
neither. of two contradictory attributes is predicable. 
Here again, the supposed Concept contains too little. 

But it is obvious that these three laws oanuot all be 
equally violated in a pretended act of Judgment or of 
Reasoning. In Judgment, the ooncepts are already given ; 
and nothing remains to be done, but to connect them 
together by an affirmative or negative copula. Here 
there is no room for a deficiency of attributes; which 
would affect the conceivability of the terms themselves, 
not the possibility of their union in a judgment. The 
only logical fallacy possible must consist in uniting 
notions which are essentially distinct, or in separating 
suoh as are essentially the sarae. In Reasoning, again, 
the truth of the premises and the conceivabiltty of the 
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terms, are not examined) but assumed; and the only pos- 
Bible logical fault must consist in drawing a conclusion 
incompatible with the premises themselves, or with some- 
thing whioh they imply. Tn these two cases, the only 
possible instances of inconoeiyability must arise from 
a direot or indirect Contradiction. 

A Fallacy, according to Aristotle, is a reasoning which, 
either in matter or form or both, appears to be that 
which it is not". Extending this definition from the 
process of reasoning to that of thought in general, we 
may regard any thought as fallacious, which, in form or 
matter, has an apparent but not a real validity ; and a 
Logical or Formal Fallacy is one which exhibits an ap- 
parent but not a real conformity to the Laws of Thought. 
An apparent thought may thus be formally fallacious in 
two ways ; either generally, because it is not a thought 
at all ; or specially, because it is not the kind of thought 
which it professes to be. For the elements of a judg- 
ment may be perfectly legitimate as objects of con- 
ception, but self-destructiTe when united together as 
parts of a judgment; and the premises and conclusion 
of a syllogism may be valid, even all togethery as in- 
dependent judgments, yet involve a concealed contra- 
diction when placed in the relation of anteoedents and 
cons^quent in an act of reasoning. Thus, if it be argued 
'^All A is B, C is not A, therefore C is not B/* it is 
obvious that the three statements, viewed merely as judg- 
ments, may be all true together. But when we view them 
as parts of a syllogism, we assert that C is not B, becaute 
it is not A; in other words, that nothing can be B which is 
not A, or that every B must be A. Whereas the premise, 
in stating that all A is B, leaves it open as at least a pos- 

c Tbptc^, i. 1. 3. *£pumic^f 8* lar\ avWoyiVfAbs 6 4k ^tu¥oi»,4>mp 4vl6^p^ 
fiil trrw 94, Koi 6 i^ iy96^mv ^ ^pofidpotp 4pB6^mp ^€Up6fAtPos, Sce also 
Soph. EUnch . 0. 2. 
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sible truth that some B is not A. Hence the same 
belief is regarded as possible and impossible at the 
same time ; and thas the conclusion, though not directly 
at Tariance with what the premise asserUf cannot be 
drawn consistently with what it permiis. Henoe these 
and oognate forms of reasoning are classed in the Table 
as violating the Law of Gontradiction indirecilys and the 
conclusion is noted as formally invalid, thongh mate- 
rially it may be either true or false. Thus the whole 
process may be valid as a series of judgments, but not 
as a reasoning; and the thought, therefore, is not the kind 
of thought which it professes to be. On the other hand, 
if a conclusion is drawn opposed to that which the laws 
of thought require, the condusion is neither materially 
nor formally possible ; and the supposed reasoning is in 
reality no thought at all. Thus we may, rerbally at least, 
argue, ^' AII A is B, G is A, therefore C is not B ;'* which 
requires us to conceive G as being at the same time B 
and not B. Here the Law of Gontradiction is violated 
directly. The relation of logical fallacies to this law 
will be seen much more clearly, if, in accordance with 
the system of Sir William Hamilton, we assign to the 
predicate as well as to the subject of every proposition 
an expressed roark of quantity. 

To attempt a complete enumeration of Material 
Fallacies would be an endless as well as a profitless 
task. Under the head of Reasoning, it has been thought 
sufficient to arrange in their proper places the members 
of the usually received list. The arrangement has been 
made according to the instances given by Aldrich and 
other modern Logicians, as being most familiar to the 
majority of readers. These, however, occasionally differ 
in points of detail from those which are found in the 
original text of Aristotle. The discrepancy is of little 
consequence ; as the notes to the corresponding portion 
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of Aldrioh^s text will in most instaooes enable the reader 
to oompare and olassify Aristotle^s examples for himself. 
Indeed, Aristotle himself oonfesses that the arrangement 
is in some degree arbitrary, and that the same Fallaoy 
will adrait of being olassed under difierent heads. 

As regards Material Fallaoies of Gonoeption and Jadg- 
ment, I have oontented mjself with indioating, in the most 
general way, the soaroes of Obsouritj and Indistinotness 
in Conoepts, and of Falsity in Judgments. A oonoept is 
obscure, when it oannot be distinguished as a whole from 
oertain others: it is indistinct, when its several oom- 
ponent parts oannot be distinguished from eaoh other**. 
The obsourity or indistinctness of a ooncept roay ob- 
Tiously arise, either from aooidental circumstanoes, such 
as the want of a 8u£Bcient observation of the object on 
the part of this or that individual thinker, or firom 
oironmstances essential to the concept itself, such as the 
want of those conditions which experience shews us to 
be indispensable to all olear or distinct thinking. Under 
this head may be classed the notions, so familiar to all 
students of Logio, of summum genut and infima species. 
Both of these terras represent limits jto whioh we may 
indefinitely approximate in thought, but whioh we never 
actually attain. Neither of them oan be regarded as 
logioally inconceivable ; for, under difierent conditions 
of the matter of our thought, both might be practically 
apprehended. But, in actnal thinking, it beoomes manifest 
that our several concepts present in all cases such an 
affinity or homogeneity one with another, that it is im- 
possible, on the one hand, to fix on two cognate genera 
which possess no common element to form a higher 
genus, (until we arrive at abstractions too empty to be 



<* This diBtinction w due to Leibnitz. See hifl 3fedUatione$ de Oognitione, 
Veritate et Ideit, Opera, ed. Erdmann, p. 79. 
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coDceived at ally) or^ ou the other hand, to arrest the 
process of subdivision at any limited number of at- 
tributes, as the greatest number that can possiblj be 
uuited in ope concept*. 

Thus the notion of a logical highest genus, that is, 
of a concept so simple as to be incapable of further 
analysis, is essentiallj obscure ; for, in actual thought, 
we find that, so long as there is limitation and difference, 
there is also community, and, therefore, a possibility 
of fiirther analysis'. Again, the notion of a logical lowest 



• The Highest Genus and Lowest Species of Logic must not be oon- 
fotinded with the same tenns as ai>plicable to thig or that branoh of 
natnral science. The Highest Genus in any spedal science is the general 
dass, comprehending all the objects whose properties that science in- 
▼estigates: the different Lowest Species are the classes at which that 
special investigation terminates. In Geometry, for example, under the 
ciffiimiim genuM of magnitudes in space, we find three coordinate infinMB »pecie$ 
of tnangles, the equilateral, the isosceles, and the scalene. The Geo- 
metrical properties of the figures are not affected by forther subdivision. 
But the Logician, as snch, knows nothing of Geometxical limitations. To 
him the highest genus and lowest spedes are limits of the possibility of 
thought ; the former denoting a notion so simple as to admit of no Airther 
subtraction, the latter, a notion so complex as to admit of no fiurther 
addition. In thought, the notton of an equilateral triangle whose sides 
are three feet long is a subordinate species to that of an equilateral triangle 
in general. 

' It is not easy to draw the line between the materially and the formally 
inconceivable. Being in general {JSn$), and such like abstractions, may 
be regarded as formally inconoeivable, as having no contents. But these 
abstractions are not necessarily identical with the notion of a highest 
genus ; — ^indeed, the miyority of Logicians have plaoed the $umma genera 
in the Categories, of which En$ and the other transcendents wereregarded 
as predioable equivocaUy, or anahgouelg, but not univocally, But the 
Categories, again, are practically inconceivable per $e ; for a substanoe is 
only known by its attributes, and an attribute as ezisting in a substance. 
But it is at least supposable that, under other conditions of experience, 
we might arrive at notions sufficiently definite to be conceivable, yet so 
diverse as not to admit of olassification under a higher genus ; and this is 
rirtually admitted by Eant, who, notwithstanding, regards the lawi of 
homogeneity, specification, and continuity as logical principles of the 
reaaon. I prefer to consider them as empirical, though perhapa indioating 
psyehologioal condiUonB of experienoe. Thus viewed, they are not, ^perly 
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species, or a combination of all coDceivable eompatible 
attributes, is essentially indistinct; for the number of 
such attributes is indefinite, and, to go through them 
in thought, enumerating and distinguishing one from 
another, would require an infinite grasp of mind, and an 
infinite length of time, for its accomplishment. 

Another class of notions may be specified as materially 
inconceivable ; those, namely, which, though presenting 
no logical contradiction, contain attributes materially 
heterogenedus, and thus incompatible with each other. 
Snch combinations of attributes as circular virtue, or 
coloured thought, are of this character. ^^ Black spirits 
and white, red spirits and grey,** are only con* 
ceivable by investing the spirits with a body for the 
occasion, and not by connecting the idea of colour with 
that of spirituality. To the same class belong all com- 
binations of attributes inconsistent with the a priori 
conditions of intuition; such as a bilinear Jigure ; which, 
though not logically contradictory, are mathematically 
inconceivable. These must be carefully distinguished 
from those notions which, though empirically known to 
be unreal, are yet perfectly consistent as thoughts ; such as 
the couception of a centaur, or of a golden mountain. In 
respect of these last, Logic recognises no distinction 
between the real and the unreal. An opposite olass of 
notions materially inconceivable, are those which are 
defective, as separating attributes whose union is testified 
by experience to be indisponsable to conception. Thus, 
inasmuch as we know by experience, that no surface can 
be conceived, without being of some colour, and that no 
colour can be conceived, except on some surface, the 
conceptions of an uncoloured surface or an unextended 
colour, though they present no logical contradiction, 

spoAkiiig, Uw8 of thought ; and thus, as far as Logic is concerned, they 
belong^to the matter of thought, not to the form. 
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must be classed as essentially, though materiallyy ineou- 
ceivable «. 

As regards the truth or falsehood of Judgments, Logic 
properly takes cognisance of Formal Truth or Falsehood 
only, which depends on the agreement or disagreemeut 
of a thought with its own laws. Material Truth, which 
is sometimes defined as consisting in the agreement of 
the thought with its object, might be more correctly 
explained as consistipg in the agreement of the object 
as represented in thought with the object as presented 
in intuition; for the object exists, relatively to us, 
only as given in some form of intuition. But, however 
it may be defined, it is manifest that no general law 
or criterion of material truth and falsehood can be 
given; for the essence of such truth consists in its 
adapting itself in every case to the diversities of this or 
that special presentation^. To enumerate in detail all 
the various sources of material falsehood would be 
impossible; I have contented myself with referring to 
the three general heads of Mathematical, Metaphysicaly 
and Physical Judgments ; which appear to possess essen- 
tially difierent degrees of certainty or impossibility. 
These propositions will admit of a difierent classificationy 
according to the theories held by dififerent writers as to 
their origin. By some, mathematical judgments will be 
classed with physical, as due solely to experience: by 
others, they will be merged in logical truth or falsehoody 
as owing their evidence to laws of thought. Metaphy sical 
judgments, again, will be considered by some as purely 
empirical: while by others they will be referred to 



c The error of those philosophers who maintain that colonr can be 
conceived without extension is exposed by Sir W. Hamilton, Bei<F$ Workt, 
p. 143. 

^ That a general criterion of material truth ia not only impossible bat 
self-contradictory, is shewn by Kant, Loyik, EinUUung, YII. 
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certain fundamental laws of human belief, originating in 
the constitution of the mind itself. Into the various 
controversies connected with these questions it would be 
irrelevant now to enter. The reasons for the classifioation 
which I have adopted will be found given at length in a 
separate work, to which for the present I must content 
myself with referring*. 

* See Prolegomena Logica, chap. iv. and v. 
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